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HE full moon of October, deep or- 
ange in a clear, deep sky, hung 
large and somewhat distorted 
just over the wooded hills that rimmed 
the lake. Through the ancient forest, a 
mixed growth of cedar, water-ash, black 
poplar, and maple, with here and there a 
group of hemlocks on a knoll, the light 
drained down confusedly, a bewildering 
chaos of bright patches, lines, and reticu- 
lations amid breadths of blackness. On 
the half-overshadowed cove, which here 
jutted in from the lake, the mingling of 
light and darkness wrought an even more 
elusive mystery than in the wood. For 
the calm levels just breathed, as it were, 
with a fading remembrance of the wind 
which had blown till sundown over the 
open lake. The pulse of this breathing 
whimsically shifted the reflections, and 
caused the pallid water-lily leaves to up- 
lift and appeal like the glimmering hands 
of ghosts. The stillness was perfect, 
save for a ceaseless, faintly rhythmic 
h-r-r-r-r-r-ing, so light that only the most 
finely attentive ear, concentrated to the 
effort, might distinguish it. This was the 
eternal breathing of the ancient wood. In 
such a silence there was nothing to hint 
of the thronging, furtive life on every 
side, playing under the moonlit glamour 
its uneven game with death. If a twig 
snapped in the distance, if a sudden rustle 
somewhere stirred the moss—it might 
mean love, it might mean the inevitable 
tragedy. 
Under a tall water-ash some rods back 
from the shore of the cove there was a 


sharp, clacking sound, and a movement 
which caused a huge blur of lights and 
shadows to differentiate itself all at once 
into the form of a gigantic bull moose. 
The animal had been resting quite mo- 
tionless till the tickling of some insect at 
the back of his ear disturbed him. Low- 
ering his head, he lifted a hind leg and 
scratched the place with sharp strokes of 
his sprawling, deeply cloven hoof; and 
the two loose sections of the hoof clacked 
together between each stroke like casta- 
nets. Then he moved a step forward, till 
his head and fore-shoulders came out 
into the full illumination of a little lane 
of moonlight pouring in between the tree- 
tops. 

He was a prince of his kind, as he stood 
there with long, hooked semi-prehensile 
muzzle thrust forward, his nostrils dilat- 
ing to savor the light airs which drifted 
almost imperceptibly through the forest. 
His head, in this attitude—an attitude of 
considering watchfulness—was a little 
lower than the thin- maned ridge of his 
shoulders, over which lay back the vast 
palmated adornment of his antlers. These 
were like two curiously outlined, hol- 


.lowed leaves, serrated with some forty 


prongs ; and their tips, at the point of wid- 
est expansion, were little less than six feet 
apart. His eyes, though small for the 
rough-hewn bulk of his head, were keen, 
and ardent with passion and high cour- 
age. His ears, large and coarse for one 
of the deer tribe to possess, were set very 
low on his skull—to such a degree, in- 
deed, as to give somehow a daunting 
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touch of the monstrous to his massive 
dignity. His neck was short and im- 
mensely powerful, to support the gigantic 
head and antlers. From his throat hung 
a strange, ragged, long-haired tuft, called 
by woodsmen the “bell.”’ His chest was 
of great depth, telling of exhaustless lung 
power ; and his long forelegs upbore his 
mighty fore-shoulders so that their gaunt 
ridge was nearly seven feet from the 
ground. From this height his short back 
fell away on a slope to hind quarters dis- 
proportionately scant, so that had his ap- 
pearance been altogether less imposing 
and formidable, he might have looked 
grotesque from some points of view. In 
the moonlight, of course, his color was 
just a cold gray; but in the daytime it 
would have shown a rusty brown, paling 
and yellowing slightly on the under parts 
and inside the legs. , 

Having sniffed the air for several min- 
utes without discerning anything to in- 
terest him, the great bull bethought him 
of his evening meal. With a sudden blow- 
ing out of his breath, he heaved his bulk 
about and made for the waterside, crash- 
ing down the bushes and making, in sheer 
wantonness, a noise that seemed out of 
keeping with the time and place. Several 
times he paused, to thresh amid the un- 
dergrowth with his antlers. Reaching the 
water, he plunged in, thigh-deep, with 
great splashings, and sent the startled 
waves chasing each other in bright curves 
to the farther shore. There he stood and 
began pulling recklessly at the leaves and 
shoots of the water-lilies. He was hun- 
gry, indeed, yet his mind was little en- 
grossed with his feeding. 

As a rule, the moose, for all his bulk 
and seeming clumsiness, moves through 
the forest as soundlessly as a weasel. He 
plants his wide hoofs like thistle down, 
insinuates his spread of antlers through 
the tangle like a snake, and befools his 
enemies with the nicest craft of the wil- 
derness. 

But this was the rutting season. The 
great bull was looking for his mate. He 
had a wild suspicion that the rest of the 
world was conspiring to keep him from 
her, and therefore he felt a fierce indigna- 
tion against the rest of the world. He 
was ready to imagine a rival behind every 
bush. He wanted to find these rivals and 
fight them to the death. His blood was in 
an insurrection of madness, and suspense, 
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and sweetness, and desire. He cared no 
more for craft, for concealment. He 
wanted all the forest to know just where 
he was—that his mate might come to be 
loved, that his rivals might come to be 
ground beneath his antlers and _ his 
hoofs. Therefore, he went wildly, mak- 
ing all the noise he could; while the rest 
of the forest folk, unseen and withdrawn, 
looked on with disapproval and with ex- 
pectation of the worst. 

As he stood in the cool water, pulling 
and munching the lilies, there came a 
sound that stiffened him to instant move- 
lessness. Up went his head, the streams 
trickling from it silverly ; and he listened 
with every nerve of his body. It was.a 
deeply sonorous, booming call, with a 
harsh catch in it, but softened to music 
by the distance. It came from some miles 
down the opposite shore of the lake. To 
the great bull’s ears it was the sweetest 
music he could dream of—the only music, 
in fact, that interested him. It was the 
voice of his mate, calling him to the tryst- 
ing-place. 

He gave answer at once to the sum- 
mons, contracting his flanks violently as 
he propelled the sound from his deep 
lungs. To one listening far down the 
lake the call would have sounded beauti- 
ful in its way, though lugubrious—a wild, 
vast, incomprehensible voice, appropriate 
to the solitude. But to a nearby listener 
it must have sounded both monstrous and 
absurd—like nothing else so much as the 
effort of a young farm-yard bull to mimic 
the braying of an ass. Nevertheless, to 
one who could hear aright it was a noble 
and splendid call, vital with all sincerity 
of response and love and elemental pas- 
sion. 

Having sent forth his reply, he waited 
for no more. He was consumed with 
fierce anxiety lest some rival should also 
hear and answer the invitation. Dashing 
forward into the deep water, he swam at 
great speed straight across the cove, leav- 
ing a wide wake behind him. The sum- 
mons came again, but he could not reply 
while he was swimming. As soon as he 
reached land he answered, and then start- 
ed in mad haste down the shore, taking 
advantage of the open beach where there 
was any, but for the most part hidden in 
the trees, where his progress was loudly 
marked by the crashing and trampling of 
his impatience. 
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All the furtive kindred, great as well as 
small, bold as well as timorous, gave him 
wide berth. A huge black bear, pleas- 
antly engaged in ripping open an ant 
stump right in his path, stepped aside into 
the gloom with a supercilious deferring. 
Farther down the lake a panther lay out 
along a maple limb, and watched the 
ecstatic moose rush by beneath. He dug 
his claws deeper into the bark, and bared 
his fangs thirstily ; but he had no wish to 
attempt the perilous enterprise of stop- 
ping the moose on his love errand. From 
time to time, from that same enchanted 
spot down the lake, came the summons, 
growing reassuringly nearer; and from 
time to time the journeying bull would 
pause in his stride to give answer. Little 
flecks of foam blew from his nostrils, and 
his flanks were heaving, but his heart was 
joyous, and his eyes bright with anticipa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, what was it that awaited 
him, in that enchanted spot by the water- 
side under the full moon, on which the 
eyes of his eager imagination were fixed 
so passionately as he crashed his wild 
way through the night? There was the 
little open of firm gravelly beach, such as 
all his tribe affected as their favored place 
of trysting. But no brown young cow 
cast her shadow on the white gravel, 
standing with forefeet wide apart and 
neck outstretched to utter her desirous 
call. The beach lay bright and empty. 
Just back of it stood a spreading maple, 
its trunk veiled in a thicket of: viburnum 
and withewood. Back of this again a 
breadth of lighted open, carrying no 
growth but low kalmia scrub. It was a 
highly satisfactory spot for the hunter 
who follows his sport in the calling sea- 
son. 

There was no brown young cow any- 
where within hearing; but in the covert 
of the viburnum, under the densest shad- 
ow of the maple, crouched two hunters, 
their eyes peering through the leafage 
with the keen glitter of those of a beast 
of prey in ambush. One of these hunt- 
ers was a mere boy, clad in blue-gray 
homespuns. lank and sprawling of limb, 
the whitish down just beginning to ac- 
quire texture and definiteness on his rud- 
dy but hawk-like face. He was on his 
first moose-hunt, eager for a trophy, and 
ambitious to learn moose-calling. The 
other was a raw-boned and grizzled 
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woodsman, still-eyed, swarthy-faced, and 
affecting the Indian fashion of a buck- 
skin jacket. He was a hunter whose 
fame went wide in the Settlement. He 
could master and slay the cunning kin- 
dred of the wild by a craft finer than their 
own. He knew all their weaknesses, and 
played upon them to their destruction as 
he would. In one hairy hand he held a 
long, trumpet-like roll of birch-bark. This 
he would set to his lips at intervals, and 
utter through it his deadly perfect mim- 
icry of the call of the cow-moose in rut- 
ting season. Each time he did so, there 
came straightway in response the ever- 
nearing bellow of the great bull hurrying 
exultantly to the tryst. Each time he did 
so, too, the boy crouching beside him 
turned upon him a look of marveling 
awe, the look of the rapt neophyte. This 
tribute the old woodsman took as his bare 
due, and paid it no attention whatever. 

While yet the approaching bull was ap- 
parently so far off that even eyes so keen 
as his had no chance of discovering the 
ambush, the younger hunter, unused to 
so long a stillness, got up to stretch his 
cramped legs. As he stood forth into the 
moonlight, a loon far out in the silver 
sheen of the lake descried him, and at 
once broke into a peal of his startling and 
demoniacal laughter. 

“Git down!” ordered the old woods- 
man, curtly. “That bird tells all it sees!” 
And immediately setting the birchen 
trumpet to his lips, he sounded the most 
seductive call he knew. It was answered 
promptly, and this time from so near at 
hand that the nerves of both hunters were 
strung to instant tension. They both ef- 
faced themselves to a stillness and invisi- 
bility not excelled by that of the most se- 
cret of the furtive folk. In this stillness 
the boy, who was himself, by nature and 
affinity, of the woodland kin, caught for 
the first time that subtle, rhythmic 
hr-r-r-r-r-ing of the forest pulse; but he 
took it for merely the rushing of the blood 
in his too attentive ears. 

Presently this sound was forgotten. He 
heard a great portentous crashing in the 
underbrush. Nearer, nearer it came; and 
both men drew themselves together, as if 
to meet a shock. Their eyes met for one 
instant; and the look spoke astonished 
realization of the giant approaching bulk. 
Then the old hunter called once more. 
The answer, resonant and vast, but al- 
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most shrill with the ecstasy of passion, 
blared forth from a dense fir thicket im- 
mediately beyond the moonlit open. The 
mighty crashing came up, as it seemed, 
to the very edge of the glade, and there 
stopped abruptly. No towering front of 
antlers emerged into the light. _ 

The boy’s rifle—for it was his shot— 
was at his shoulder; but he lowered it, 
and anxiously his eyes sought the face of 
his companion. The latter, with lips that 
made no sound, shaped the words, “He 
suspects something.” Then, once more 
lifting the treacherous tube of birch-bark 
to his mouth, he murmured through it a 
rough but strangely tender note. It was 
not utterly unlike that with which 
a cow sometimes speaks to her calf 
just after giving birth to it, but more 
nasal and vibrant; and it was full 
of caressing expectancy, and desire, 
and question, and half-reproach. All 
the yearning of all the mating ar- 
dor that has triumphed over insatia- 
ble death, and kept the wilderness peo- 
pled from the first, was in that deceitful 
voice. As he ceased the call he raised 
himself stealthily behind the thick trunk 
of the maple, lifted a wooden bucket of 
water to the height of his shoulder, and 
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poured out a stream, which fell with noisy 
splashing on the gravel. 

The eager moose could not resist the 
appeal. His vague suspicions fled. He 
burst forth into the open, his eyes full 
and bright, his giant head proudly up- 
lifted. 

The boy’s large-caliber rifle spoke at 
that instant, with a bitter, clapping report, 
and a shoot of red flame through the vi- 
burnum screen. The tall moose neither 
saw nor heard it. The leaden death had 
crashed through his brain even before his 
quick sense had time to note the menace. 
Swerving a little at the shock, the hugé 
body sank forward upon the knees and 
muzzle, then rolled over upon its side. 
There he lay unstirring, betrayed by na- 
ture in the hour of his anticipation. 

With a sudden outburst of voices, the 
two hunters sprang up, broke from their 
ambush, and ran to view the prize. They 
were no longer of the secretive kindred 
of the wilderness, but pleased children. 
The old woodsman eyed shrewdly the in- 
imitable spread of the prostrate antlers. 
As for the boy, he stared at his victim, 
breathless, his eyes a-glitter with the 
fierce elemental pride of the hunter tri- 
umphant. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN TROTTER. 
By Nathan A. Cole. 


ancestry, through centuries of 
breeding. 

That the trotting gait is a natural one, 
and that trotters have existed ever since 
horses have been bred, is regarded now 
as a fact pretty well substantiated; but 
his actual historical development may be 
said to have commenced with the im- 
portation of the English thoroughbred, 
Messenger, by Thomas Benger, of Bris- 
tol, Pa., in 1788. Messenger was calle: 
running-bred, and yet he inherited strong 
trotting instinct, and imparted it with re- 
markable regularity to all of his produce. 

Crossed upon American mares, Mes- 
senger, by the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had established a family with such 
notable trotting tendencies that there was 
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a great and rapidly increasing demand 
for his produce for carriage horses. 

The desire for riches or renown caused 
many other English thoroughbreds to be 
imported early in the nineteenth century, 
in the vain hope of securing another Mes- 
senger ; but to this day he is the only run- 
ning-bred horse that ever was a progeni- 
tor of trotters on this continent. .Messen- 
ger was by Blaze, he by Flying Childers, 
and he by Darley Arabian. His dam was 
by Turf, a descendant of Godolphin Ara- 
bian, showing backing of the strongest 
Arabian blood on both sire’s and dam’s 
side, through strains of the gamest run- 
ning race-horse blood in history. 

_ Messenger’s sons, with scarcely a sin- 
gle exception, became distinguished as 
sires of trotters. including Mambrino, 
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Bush Messenger, Bishop's Hambleto- 
nian, and Ogden’s Messenger. To these 
four great sons of Messenger the most 
important families of trotters trace their 
origin. 

There are but six recognized trotting 
families—the Hambletonians, Mambrino 
Chiefs, Morgans, Stars, Clays, and Pilots. 

The Hambletonian breed is the most 
extensive and the most popular. Nearly 
every great record-maker in our history 
traces to Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, Io, the 
founder of this family. Hambletonian 
was foaled in 1849, and almost 90 per 
cent. of the performers of to-day trace to 
this greatest of sires. He was by Abdallah, 
1, he by Mambrino, and he by imported 
Messenger. Hambletonian’s dam was the 
Charles Kent mare, by imported Bell- 
founder, and her dam, old One- 
Eye, was by: Bishop’s Hambleto- 
nian, son of imported Messenger. 
The dam of One-Eye was Silver- 
tail, by imported Messenger. 
Thus, Hambletonian traces di- 
rectly to Messenger on his sire’s 
side, and has a double infusion of 
that blood on his dam’s side. At 
four years of age the Charles 
Kent mare showed a well-authen- 
ticated mile in 2:41. She was 
foaled in 1834, and her mile was 
exceedingly fast for that period ; 
the fastest record up to and in- 
cluding 1837 being 2:35, made by 
the bay gelding Columbus, under 
saddle, in 1834, at Philadelphia. 
Up to the close of the year 1837 
only twenty-seven horses had beaten three 
minutes. 

In 1852, Hambletonian, when only three 
years old, trotted a public trial in 2:48. 
But his success did not commence until 
he was nearly twenty years old, when 
he commanded attention because of the 
prominence of his produce. 

Up to that time his harem had been filled 
with all sorts of nondescripts, yet so won- 
derful was his power to transmit the tend- 
ency to trot that the pedigree of the mare 
mated with him seemed of little moment. 
The great Hopeful had no established 
breeding on his dam’s side, nor had Mar- 
guerite, Lottery, Lady Augusta, Hampe- 
rion, nor had the dam of George Wilkes, 
that greatest son of Hambletonian. 

The following table of champion trot- 
ters shows how the Hambletonian blood 


predominates. The table commences 
with Dexter, for the reason that he was 
one of Hambletonian’s youngest per- 
formers: : 

Dexter, 2:17%, by Hambletonian; 
Clara, by American Star, 14. 

Goldsmith Maid, 2:14, by Abdallah, 15 (son 
of Hambletonian) ; dam Old Ab, by Abdallah, 
1 (sire of Hambletonian). 

Rarus, 2:13%, by Conklin’s Abdallah (no 
doubt of Hambletonian blood); dam Nancy 
Awful, by Telegraph; grandam by Abdallah, 1 
(sire of Hambletonian). 

St. Julien, 2:111%4, by Volunteer, 55 (son of 
Hambletonian); dam Flora, by Harry Clay, 
45, who carried the blood of imported Messen- 
ger. 

Jay-Eye-See, 2:10, by Dictator, 113 (son of 
Hambletonian). 


dam 
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Goldsmith Maid. 


Maud S., 2 :0834, by Harold (son of Hamble 
tonian). 

Sunol, 2:081%4, by Electioneer (son of Ham- 
bletonian) ; dam Waxana, by General Benton, 
by Jim Scott, by Rich’s Hambletonian. Dam of 
General Benton, Lady Benton, by Gray’s Ham- 
bletonian. 

Nancy Hanks, 2:04, by Happy Medium (son 
of Hambletonian) ; dam Nancy Lee, by Dic- 
tator (son of Hambletonian). 

Alix, 2:0334, by Patronage, a son of Pan- 
coast, and the dam of Patronage, Beatrice, is by 
Cuyler, a son of Hambletonian. Pancoast is by 
Woodford Mambrino, and his dam is Vicara, 
by Harold, a son of Hambletonian. Woodford 
Mainbrino is a direct descendant from imported 
Messenger, through Mambrino Paymaster. The 
dam of Alix, Atlanta, is a daughter of Attorney, 
a son of Harold, and he by Hambletonian. At- 
lanta’s dam is Flirt, by General Hatch, and, 
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through Cassius M. Clay, Jr., 22, the latter 
traces to Abdallah, 1, sire of Hambletonian. 
Harold is not only by Hambletonian, but his 
dam, Enchantress, is by Abdallah, 1, sire of 
Hambletonian. 

Directum, 2:0514, champion trotting stallion, 
is by Director, by Dictator, by Hambletonian ; 
dam Stemwinder, by Venture, by Belmont, by 
Abdallah, 15, by Hambletonian. 

William M. Rysdyk, of Chester, Orange 
County, N. Y., bought Hambletonian 
when still a suckling, for $125, of Jonas 
Seeley, of Orange County. The latter 
had seen the old mare One-Eye trot very 
fast, and when he found her daughter, 
the Charles Kent mare, in an abused and 
dilapidated condition, with one hip 
knocked down and showing other marks 
of inhuman treatment, he bought her for 
atrifle. In 1848 he bred this mare to Ab- 
dallah, and the colt Hambletonian re- 
sulted. 

Hambletonian lived until March 27, 
1876. When he died he was buried on a 
high bluff near Chester, overlooking a 
beautiful and peaceful valley, his resting- 
place being marked by a handsome gran- 
ite shaft appropriately inscribed. Not 
more than a half-dozen of his sons re- 
main, and the youngest of these is now 
twenty-five years old. 

The Clay family deserves prominence 
principally because of that stanch old 
race-horse and sire George M. Patchen, 
although Clay mares are well thought of 
among some breeders. They are nicely 
turned, as a rule, but they do not possess 
with sufficient strength those qualities of 
endurance and gameness which are nec- 
essary in the modern race- and road- 
horse. 

The founder of the Clay family was 
Young Bashaw, by Grand Bashaw, an 
imported barb or Arabian. Young Ba- 
shaw’s dam, Pearl, was by First Consul, 
and his grandam, Fancy, was by imported 
Messenger. The important representa- 
tives left by Young Bashaw were Andrew 
Jackson, Harry Clay, and Cassius M. 
Clay. 

The Morgan family is descended from 
Justin Morgan, foaled in 1793, whose 
breeding has never been fully established, 
although the best evidence points to the 
fact that he descended from Lindsay 
Arabian. This breed of trotters has pro- 
duced such grand performers and sires 
as Ethan Allen, 2:25% (2:15 with run- 
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ning mate), and Daniel Lambert, from 
whom have descended many of the great- 
est performers, as well as many of the 
famous brood mares of the world. 

The Mambrino Chiefs are descended 
from imported Messenger, through 
Mambrino Paymaster, a son of Mam- 
brino, and whose dam was a daugh- 
ter of imported Paymaster. This family 
is, next to the Hambletonians, the most 
important of the trotting breed, not only 
as a family of good race-horses, but for 
its extremely handsome animals. 

Old Mambrino Paymaster’s chief 
prominence is derived from the great pro- 
ducing qualities of his son Mambrino 
Chief, from whom descended Mambrino 
Boy, sire of Gussie Wilkes, who is the 
dam of the great young sire Allerton, 
2:09%, and Barnhart, 2:2234. Mam- 
brino Boy is also the sire of Lou, that 
produced Axtell (3), 2:12, who sold for 
$105,000. 

Mambrino Chief also sired those well- 
known producers—Mambrino King, the 
greatest show-horse among all the trot- 
ters and a sire of great prominence; 
Mambrino Patchen, through whom have 
come many of our most noted brood 
mares ; Mambrino Pilot, Mambrino Rus- 
sell, Mambrino Dudley, and many others 
of note. 

George Wilkes, concededly the great- 
est son of Hambletonian, owes much of 
his success to crosses upon mares de- 
scended from Mambrino Chief, as wit- 
ness the great Alcyone, Alcantara, Baron 
Wilkes, Ellerslie Wilkes, Guy Wilkes, 
Patchen Wilkes, Simmons, Wilkes Boy, 
William L., etc. 

The family established by American 
Star, 14, has gained considerable renown. 
American Star, 14, was by a horse known 
as American Star, and his dam was Sally 
Slouch, by Henry; grandam by imported 
Messenger. The Star blood figures prom- 
inently in the breeding of Dictator, Déex- 
ter, 2:17%; Artillery, 2:211%4; Guy, 
2:1034; Jay Gould, 2:2114; Robert Mc- 
Gregor, 2:17%4, and many other noted 
performers and producers. 

The Pilot family is descended from Old 
Pilot, the Canadian pacer, whose breed- 
ing has never been traced, but who was, 
no doubt, a descendant of the original 
pacer. Pilot, Jr., 12, established the repu- 
tation of his family, which is great be- 
cause of its production of renowned trot- 
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ters as well as pacers. Through him have 
descended Woodburn Pilot, Tattler, Bay- 
ard, Pilot Mambrino, etc. ; but his great- 
est representative was Pilot Medium, by 
Happy Medium, and out of the old brood 
mare Tackey, by Pilot, Jr., 12. The Pi- 
lots are especially noted for their endur- 
ance and strength. As individuals they 
cannot be called handsome, being usual- 


From an Old Painting, Copyrighted by John L. Gihon. 
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ers; dam Widow Machree, 2:29, by American 
Star, 14. 

Dauntless, sire of 29 trotters and 3 pacers; 
dam Sally Feagles, by Clay, son of Cassius M. 
Clay, Jr., 20. 

Dictator, sire of 45 trotters and 11 pacers; 
dam Clara, by American Star, 14. 

Egbert, sire of 67 trotters and 18 pacers; dam 
Camptown, by Messenger Duroc (descended 


Dexter, King of the Turf, Ridden by Budd Doble. 


ly rather coarse of bone and not graceful. 
From these great fountain-heads of the 
past have sprung innumerable auxiliary 
families with recognized representative 
heads. For instance; Hambletonian, while 
he left us only forty standard performers 
—all trotters—had, up to the close of 
1899, 150 sons that had produced 1,457 
trotters and 210 pacers with standard rec- 
ords (2:30 or better for trotters, and 2:25 
or better for pacers) ; while Hambleto- 
nian’s daughters have produced 108 stand- 
ard trotters and seven standard pacers. 
The following table shows Hambleto- 
nian’s sons which have produced twenty- 
five or more standard performers, and in- 
cidentally the combination of blood which 
resulted in propagating so great a race: 
Aberdeen, 2:46, sire of 48 trotters and 4 pac- 


from Mambrino, by imp. Messenger) ; grandam 
Miss McLeod, by a son of Hambletonian. 

Electioneer, sire of 157 trotters and 2 pacers; 
dam Green Mountain Maid, by Harry Clay, 45. 

General Stanton, sire of 26 trotters and 4 pac- 
ers; dam by One-Eyed Kentucky Hunter. 

George Wilkes, 2:22, sire of 72 trotters and 11 
pacers ; dam Dolly Spanker (untraced). 

Happy Medium, 2:32%, sire of 88 trotters and 
6 pacers; dam Princess, by Andrus’s Hamble- 
tonian (son of Old Hambletonian). 

Harold, sire of 40 trotters and 5 pacers; dam 
Enchantress, by Abdallah, 1 (sire of Hamble- 
tonian). 

Jay Gould, 2:2114, sire of 26 trotters and 3 
pacers; dam Lady Frank, by Mambrino Star 
(by Mambrino Chief, 11). 

Masterlode, sire of 27 trotters and 1 pacer; 
dam Lady Irwin, by American Star, 14. 
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Strathmore, sire of 54 trotters and 29 pacers ; 
dam Lady Waltermire, by North American. 

Sweepstakes, sire of 38 trotters and 3 pacers; 
dam Emma Mills, by American Star, 14. 

Victor Bismarck, sire of 28 trotters and 1 
pacer; dam Hattie Wood, by Harry Clay, 45. 

Volunteer (w), 2:37, sire of 28 trotters, 1 
pacer ; dam Lady Patriot, by Young Patriot. 

Thus, it will be seen that American 
Star is a secondary factor in the breeding 
of the greatest producing sires in this 
early generation of the Hambletonian 
family, the Clay family coming next; 
while two of Hambletonian’s sons are 
inbred. 


Dictator, Electioneer, George Wilkes, 


From an Old Painting. 
Hambletonian. 


Happy Medium, Harold, Strathmore, 
and Volunteer thoroughly sustained the 
honor of their illustrious sire, and each 
has established a family of great renown, 
and their sons and daughters are breed- 
ing on. 

George Wilkes is by far the greatest of 
these. His sons (102) have produced 
1,548 standard trotters and 638 standard 
pacers, while 90 of his daughters have 
produced 109 standard trotters and 39 
standard pacers. 

Electioneer ranks second, as 89 of his 
sons have produced 600 standard trotters 
and 148 pacers, and his daughters have 
produced 74 trotters and 10 pacers. 

Happy Medium’s 60 sons have sired 
228 trotters and 85 pacers, and his daugh- 
ters have produced ‘58 trotters and 22 
pacers. 

Dictator’s sons have produced 158 trot- 
ters and 78 pacers. Harold’s sons have 
produced 160 trotters and 70 pacers, and 
his daughters have produced 73 trotters 


and 8 pacers. Strathmore’s sons have 
produced 59 trotters and 64 pacers, and 
his daughters have produced 78 trotters 
and 34 pacers. Volunteer’s sons have 
produced 141 trotters and 24 pacers, and 
his daughters 60 trotters and 11 pacers. 

The cross which has produced a very 
large majority of the sires and dams of 
extreme speed is that of Hambletonian 
and Mambrino Chief. Space will not al- 
low of details, but enough is shown here- 
with to demonstrate the facts: 

The greatest son of George Wilkes, by 
the records, is Onward, foaled in 1875, 
who is the sire of 90 sons, who have pro- 
duced 206 trotters and 158 pacers with 
standard records. Onward’s dam, Dolly, 
is by Mambrino Chief, 11. Onward’s 
sons have 114 trotters and 3e pacers in 
the standard list; his greatest producing 
son is Allandorf, and Allandorf’s dam, 
Alma Mater (one of the greatest brood 
mares), is by Mambrino Patchen, a son of 
Mambrino Chief, 11. Onward’s next 
greatest son, by the records, is Garnet 
Wilkes, and his dam is Kentucky Belle, 
by Harold, by Hambletonian; grandam 
Juliet, by Pilot, Jr., 12. 

Red Wilkes, the next greatest son of 
George Wilkes, has 108 trotters and 37 
pacers in the standard list, and his sons 
have 206 trotters and 151 pacers in that 
select list; while his daughters have pro- 
duced 67 trotters and 27 pacers with 
standard records. The dam of Red 
Wilkes,’ Queen Dido, is by Mambrino 
Chief. : 

Other famous sons of George Wilkes 
are: Alcantara, with 90 trotters and 41 
pacers to his credit; Alcyone, with 50 
trotters and 9 pacers; Guy Wilkes, with 
55 trotters and 6 pacers; Jay Bird, with 
73 trotters and 6 pacers; Patchen Wilkes, 
with 16 trotters and 11 pacers; Simmons, 
with 73 trotters and 17 pacers. The dams 
of. all these are granddaughters of Mam- 
brino Chief, all being by that great sire 
of brood mares, Mambrino Patchen, ex- 
cept the dam of Jay Bird, she being by 
Mambrino Star. 

Happy Medium’s greatest son was Pi- 
lot Medium, sire of 87 trotters and 17 
pacers with standard records. He is one 
of the isolated instances of greatness, 
even though, on his dam’s side, he does 
not possess the breeding of royalty. 

Dictator’s greatest son is Director, 
2:17, sire of 31 trotters and 11 pacers (in- 
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cluding Directum, trotter, 2:0534, and 
Direct, pacer, 2:05%. Director’s dam 
was Dolly, by Mambrino Chief. 

Harold’s greatest producing son is 
Hambletonian, 1644, sire of 21 trotters 
and 6 pacers, and his dam, Belle, is by 
Mambrino Chief. Harold’s next greatest 
son is Lord Russell, sire of 22 trotters 
and 4 pacers, and his dam is Miss Rus- 
sell, by Pilot, Jr., 12. 

Strathmore’s greatest son is Steinway, 
sire of 12 trotters and 20 pacers, and 
his dam, Abbess, is by Albion, 5514, he 
by Gen. Benton (descended from Ham- 
bletonian) and his dam Amy, by Messen- 
ger Duroc (son of Hambletonian). Al- 
bion’s grandam is also by Hambletonian. 
Santa Claus, next greatest son of Strath- 
more, is out of Lady Thorn, Jr., by Mam- 
brino (son of Ericsson, by Mambrino 
Chief). 

Volunteer’s greatest son is “en Na- 
poleon, sire of 23 trotters and 8 pacers, 
and his dam, Hattie Wood, is by Harry 
Clay, 45. His next greatest son, Land- 
mark, sire of 21 trotters and 2 pacers, is 
out of Medora, by Eureka (son of Black 
Hawk, 24, by ‘Andrew Jackson). 

There is little doubt that if a table were 
to be made of all the more than 20,000 
standard performers it would show that 
the Hambletonian-Mambrino Chief cross 
predominated ; but, as evidence that it is 
the most valuable cross in the production 
of extreme speed, I have taken the twen- 
ty-one trotters that have beaten 2:08, and 
the table herewith shows that the inter- 


From an Old eaahen o Punayeei of Walter T. Chester, 
Mambrino Patchen. 


mingling of the Hambletonian blood with 
that of Mambrino Chief has produced the 
ideal light-harness horse: 

Alix, 2:03%, by Patronage, by Pancoast, by 


Woodford Mambrino, by Mambrino Chief; 
dam Atlanta, by Attorney, by Harold, by Haim- 
bletonian ; grandam Flirt, by General Hatch, by 


Photo py the Author, 
Alix, Champion Trotter of the World. 


Cassius M. Clay, Jr., 22, by Cassius M. Clay, 18, 
by Henry Clay, 8, by. Andrew Jackson, 4. 

Nancy Hanks, 2:04, by Happy Medium, by 
Hambletonian; dam Nancy Lee, by Dictator, 
by Hambletonian; grandam Sophia, by Edwin 
Forrest, by Young Bay Kentucky Hunter, hy 
Young Highlander. 

Azote, 2:0434, by Whips, by Electioneer, by 
Hambletonian; dam Josie, by Hambletonian, 
725, by Guy Miller, by Hambletonian ; grandam 
Young Josselyn, by Speculation, by Hamble- 
tonian. 

Directum, 2:05%4, by Director, by Dictator, 
by Hambletonian; dam Stemwinder, by Ven- 
ture, by Belmont, by Abdallah, 15, by Hamble- 
tonian. Director’s dam, Dolly, by Mambrino 
Chief; Belmont’s dam, Belle, by Mambrino 
Chief. 

Fantasy, 2:06, by Chimes, by Electioneer, by 
Hambletonian; dam Homora, by Almonarch, 
by Almont, by Hambletonian ; grandam Sophia, 
by Almont, Jr., 1829, by Almont; Almont’s dam 
by Mambrino Chief. 

Bingen, 2:06%4, by May King, by Electioneer, 
by Hambletonian ; dam Young Miss, by Young 
Jim, by George Wilkes, by Hambletonian ; 
grandam Miss Mambrino, by Red Wilkes. Miss 
Mambrino’s dam, Miss Clark, by Alric, by Al- 
mont, whose dam was by Mambrino Chief ; dam 
of Red Wilkes, Queen Dido, _by Mambrino 
Chief. 

Cresceus, 2:06, by Robert McGregor, by 
Major Edsall, by Abdallah, 15, by Hamble- 
tonian; dam Mabel, by Mambrino Howard, by 
Mambrino Chief; grandam Contention, by Allie 
West, by Almont. Dams of Allie West and Al- 
mont by Mambrino Chief. 
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Ralph Wilkes, 2:06%, by Red Wilkes, by 
George Wilkes, by Hambletonian; dam Mary 
Mays, by Mambrino Patchen, by Mambrino 





From an Old Lithograph of Currier and Iver. 
Lady Emma, George Wilkes, and General Butler over the Fashion Course, 
L. L., Sept. 28. 86s. 


Chief. Red Wilkes’s dam by Mambrino Chief. 

Caid, 2:0714, by Highwood, by Nutwood, by 
Belmont, by Abdallah, 15, by Hambletonian ; 
dam Nikita Cossack, by Don Cossack, by Au- 
gust Belmont, by Hambletonian; grandam 
Friction, by Woodford Mambrino, by Mam- 
brino Chief. Don Cossack’s grandam by Mam- 
brino Chief. 

Kentucky Union, 2:07%, by Aberdeen, by 
‘Hambletonian; dam Kentucky Central, by 
Balsora, by Abdallah, 15, by Hambletonian; 
grandam Nonesuch, by Brignoli, by Mambrino 
Chief. 

Peter the Great, 2:07%4, by Pilot Medium, by 
Happy Medium, by Hambletonian ; dam Santos, 
by Grand Sentinel, by Sentinel, by Hamble- 
tonian. Grand Sentinel’s dam by Mambrino 
Chief. 

William Penn, 2:07%, by Santa Claus, by 
Strathmore, by Hambletonian; dam Lulu M., 
by Dauntless, by Hambletonian. Dam of Santa 
Claus, by Mambrino, by Ericsson, by Mambrino 
Chief. 

Eagle Flanagan, 2:07%4, by Eagle Bird, by 
Jay Bird, by George Wilkes, by Hambletonian ; 
dam Lady Flanagan, untraced. Jay Bird’s dam 
by Mambrino Star, by Mambrino Chief. 

Jupe, 2:07%, by Allie Wilkes, by Red Wilkes, 
by George Wilkes, by Hambletonian; dam 
Annie Patchen, by Mambrino Patchen, by 
Mambrino Chief. Dam of Allie Wilkes by 
Allie West, by Almont. Dams of Allie West. 
Almont, and Red Wilkes by Mambrino Chiei. 
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Klamath, 2:07!4, by Morookus, by Altamont, 
by Almont, by Abdallah, 15, by Hambletonian ; 
dam Bob, by Ophir. Dams of Altamont and 

flmont, by Mambrino 
Chief. 

Arion, 2:0734, by Elec- 
tioneer, by Hambletonian ; 
dam Manette, by Nut- 
wood, by Belmont, by Ab- 
dallah, 15, by Hambleto- 
nian. Belmont’s dam by 
Mambrino Chief. 

Fred Kohl, 2:073%4, by 
Guy Wilkes, by George 
Wilkes, by Hambletonian ; 

‘dam Mystic, by Nutwood, 
by Belmont, by Abdallah, 
15, by Hambletonian; 
grandam Emma Arter- 
burn, by Mambrino Patch- 
en, by Mambrino Chief. 
Guy Wilkes’s dam by 
Mambrino Patchen, by 
Mambrino Chief; Bel- 

mont’s dam by Mambrino Chief. 

Kremlin, 2:0734, by Lord Russell, by Harold, 
by Hambletonian ; dam Eventide, by Woodford ° 
Mambrino, by Mambrino Chief; yrandam 
Vara, by Hambletonian. 

Ryland T., 2:0734, by Ledger, Jr., untraced; 
dam May, by Ulverston, son of Lexington. 

Twenty-five pacers have taken records 
below 2:05, and of these fourteen pos- 
sess the speed-producing cross of Ham- 
bletonian and Mambrino Chief. 

The laws of heredity are inexorable, 
and that “like produces like” is as inevi- 
table as the coming of the morrow’s sun. 
A well-bred trotter is a trotter because he 
traces, generation after generation, 
through an ancestry that has known noth- 
ing but trot. Therefore, his education is 
simply that of a well-bred child—the de- 
velopment of a naturally keen intellect, 
and the proper training of a naturally 
good disposition. 

In early days no colts were ever trained, 
and the preparation of a matured horse 
involved: many months of patient labor. 
A horse then might be called upon one 
day to go a race to sulky, the next under 
saddle, and the next to wagon. And, 
again, one race might be at mile heats, 
the next at two, three, or five miles, and 
often these were heats. 

These frequent changes called for 

, great endurance and gameness as well 
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as speed. Whatever else may be said of 
the early American trotter, his gameness 
cannot be questioned, for he trotted great 
distances at a rate of speed seemingly be- 
yond the limit of the finely bred animal of 
to-day, and he would finish his fifty or 
one hundred miles with that same pre- 
dominating determination which has al- 
ways shown the superiority of the Ameri- 
can trotter over all foreign breeds. 

While we have progressed rapidly and 
wonderfully in the production of extreme 
speed, I sometimes think it has been 
somewhat at the expense of those great 
qualities, endurance and gameness. Prob- 
ably no horse living to-day would repeat 
the feat of Fanny Jenks when, in May, 
1845, she trotted one hundred and one 
miles in Qh. 42m. 57s., drawing a 
sulky weighing almost 150 pounds over 
a track not to be compared with the fast 
trotting courses of to-day. Lady Suf- 
folk’s races were mostly at two- and 
three-mile heats. In 1841, she beat Dutch- 
man two three-mile heats, at Philadel- 
phia, in 7:40, 7:56, the first heat being 
at an average of 2:33 5-6 to the mile. 
It is a well-authenticated fact that on one 
day she was driven twenty miles from her 
home to the track at Prospect course, 
Long Island, and then won a race of two- 
mile heats. 

Back in the days of those great trotters 
whose fame and glorious achievements 
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were heralded from ocean to ocean, race- 
horses were good for from twelve to fif- 
teen years of steady campaigning. Lady 
Suffolk trotted her fastest miles when 
she was past twelve years of age, and 
was successfully raced for fifteen years. 
Goldsmith Maid trotted to a world’s rec- 
ord of 2:14 when she was seventeen, and 
she trotted a mile in 2:141%4 when she was 
twenty-one. She started one hundred and 
eighteen times from June 6, 1867, at 
Newburg, N. Y., when she took her first 
record of 2:24%4, to Sept. 27, 1877, at 
Toledo, Ohio, when she trotted in 2:21. 
In one hundred and fifteen of these races 
she beat 2:30. Maud S. made her world’s 
record of 2:0834 when she was eleven 
years old, and her turf career was then 
ended by her retirement after her pur- 
chase by Mr. Robert Bonner. Tacony, 
2:27, was foaled in 1844, and was win- 
ning races in 1861. Ethan Allen, 2:25%, 
was eleven years old when he took his 
record, and was raced successfully until 
he was seventeen years old. Flora Tem- 
ple, 2:1934, was foaled in 1845, and suc- 
cessfully raced until 1861 ; in July of that 
year she won a race against Ethan Allen 
and running mate, trotting the last heat 
in 2:20%. F 

However, “it is the pace that kills’; 
horses ripen earlier and fade earlier, for 
Sunol, at five years of age, beat all previ- 
ous records when she trotted in 2:08% ' 


From a Painting by W. F. Fatwood, Copyrighted by Brewster & Co., 1860. 
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and Nancy Hanks was only six years old 
when she made her meteoric campaign, 
which she closed with a record of 2:04. 
Alix was also only six years old when 
she trotted to a record of 2:03%4, the 
present world’s trotting record. 

Of Alix much could be said. “Sweet 
Little Alix,” as she came to be known, is 
a small mare and could not have weighed 
over 650 pounds in racing condition. And 
yet, she was a bundle of nerves and pos- 
sessed remarkable vitality and endur- 
ance. She was raced in 1890 as a two- 
year-old, taking a record of 2:30, start- 
ing six times; in 1891 she reduced her 
record to 2:16%, starting thirteen times ; 
in 1892 she reduced her record to 2:10, 
starting seven times ; in 1893 she reduced 
her record to 2:073%4, starting seven 
times; in 1894 she secured the world’s 
record of 2:0334, starting twenty times; 
in 1895 she started seven times and was 
then retired. Her record of 2:0334 was 
made against time, but she has a world’s 
race record of 2:05%4, dividing honors 
with the stallion Directum. 

Probably the greatest representative of 
the old-time race-horses we have to-day 
is Bert Sheldon, Jr., 2:16%4, by Warwick 
Boy. He was foaled in 1883, and is still 
“on the turf,” having been started in races 
this Season. His first race was in 1888, 
when he was five years old. He started 
ten times that year, and took a record of 
2:40; in 1889 he reduced his record to 
2:29%, and started in eighteen races; in 
1890 he reduced his record to 2:25%, 
- starting: nineteen times; in 1891 he re- 
duced his record to 2:20%, starting twen- 
ty-five times ; in 1892 he reduced his rec- 
ord to 2:16%4, starting twenty-one times ; 
in 1893 he started twenty-one times; in 
1894 he started only seven times ; in 1895 
he started thirteen times ; in 1896 he start- 
ed sixteen times ; in 1897 he started eigh- 
teen times; in 1898 he started seventeen 
times; in 1899 he started seven times, 
making a total of one hundred and nine- 
ty-one races, a number greater than ever 
contested by any other horse, and he has 
also trotted more heats in 2:30 than any 
other animal. 

Repeated efforts have been made to 
beat the record of Maud S., 2:083%4 to 


high-wheel sulky, but in these the greatest - 


horses of late years have failed. Azote, 
2:0434, a large and powerful animal, 
failed, as did Alix, The same is true of 





the record of Direct, 2:06 to high wheels. 
John R. Gentry, 2:00%4, could only trot 
in 2:07% to high wheels. 

The record of Great Eastern, 2:153%4, 
under saddle, made in 1877, still stands, 
although frequently attacked, as does the 
record of Dutchman, 7:32%, for three 
miles under saddle in 1839, and 10:51 by 
the same horse for four miles under sad- 
dle in 1836; the five miles in 13:16, by 
Fillmore, to wagon, in 1863 ; the ten miles 
in 29:04, by Julia Aldrich, to wagon, in 
1858, and many other records uptothe one 
hundred and one miles of Fanny Jenks. 

It is a significant coincidence that in 
England during the end of the last cen- 
tury, and the first half of this, the trotting 
tests were for endurance combined with 
speed. 

In 1782 Locksmith’s gray mare trotted 
72 miles in 6 hours. In 1792, in Lincoln- 
shire, a horse under saddle, with 220 Ibs. 
up, trotted 30 miles in 2 hours 10 minutes. 
In 1800 Phenomena trotted 17 miles in 53 
minutes, straightaway, over the old Ro- 
man road between Huntingdon and Cam- 
bridge. 

The most interesting long-distance 
match in England, however, was that 
against time by an. American Galloway, 
Tom Thumb, in 1829. He trotted on the 
high road near Staines 100 consecutive 
miles in 10 hours 7 minutes to a wagon 
weighing 108 lbs. Each mile necessitat- 
ed a turn and return, yet he was not the 
least distressed. This is borne out by the 
facts that the first 20-mile mare trotted in 
1 hour 59 minutes, and the 10 miles be- 
tween the eightieth and ninetieth in 52 
minutes. 

Because of these facts it seems to me 
that we have lost, to some extent, that 
stout-hearted horse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and in his place has come the 
very fast sprinter of to-day. And yet, 
perhaps it is the extreme speed that the 
horse of to-day is called upon to show 
that breaks him down early in life and 
makes it impossible for him to equal the 
long-distance performances of his early 
relatives. 

The trotter of the twentieth century is 
a “kid-gloved” aristocrat, whom you 
could almost imagine denying kinship 
with his plebeian ancestors. He travels in 
a parlor horse-car to and from his en- 
gagements, and at home holds court in a 
handsomely decorated stall, 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
By W. J. Henderson. 


HE pert undergraduate who reads 
the heading of this plaint will be 
apt to think, if not to say, “You 

fellows thought you were playing foot- 
ball, but you’ were asleep; there was not 
any football twenty-five years ago.” , 

Football twenty-five years ago was 
played, and it was football played with 
the feet. That is, it was a game in which 
a football was chiefly kicked. The un- 
dergraduate, who, never having seen a 
game of college football of the vintage of 
1875, is of the opinion that it was no good 
at all, is, like many other undergraduates 
talking on many other topics, passing 
judgment on something he knows noth- 
ing about. 

Football was played in Princeton, 
which happens to be the university from 
which I hail, when I was a little boy. 
How long before that it was, played there 
I do not know. The same game, however, 
was played at Yale, and at Columbia, and 
at Stevens Institute, and several other 
places. 

It was not played at Harvard, where 
the modified Rugby game was introduced 
long before the other colleges took hold 
of it. Harvard is the mother of football 
as it is now played, and it was due to her 
persistent efforts that the game was in- 
troduced at Yale in 1875, and at Prince- 
ton in the autumn of 1876. The first game 
of Rugby football was then played at 
Princeton between two picked teams, one 
of twenty and the other of thirty men, 
and for-some time after that the regular 
team for the game consisted of twenty 
men. Let me hasten to add that I think 
the present modified Rugby game is a bet+ 
ter game than the old American college 
game. It admits of more systematic 
‘team play, of more various movements, 
of more intricate tactics. Furthermore, 
it takes bigger and stronger men to play 
it well. Therefore, it is a better game. 

Previous to the autumn of 1876 the 
students of the New Jersey institution 
practiced only the old American college 
game. When I speak of this game to the 
omniscient undergraduate, if he does not 
utterly deny football’s existence at that 
period, he at once tells me that he has 


seen it played. “It’s the same as the pres- 
ent American Association game, you 
know.” That is what he tells me, and as 
I am incapable of imparting information 
to students, I hold my peace. But in these 
pages, which are read by grown men, I 
may speak without hesitation. 

The old college game was a good deal 
like the American Association game, but 
it was not identical with it. And it was a 
good game, requiring skill, pluck, endur- 
ance, speed, and judgment. Further- 
more, it was not, as the uninformed fancy, 
just a scramble, but admitted of system- 
atic play and an appreciable amount of 
team work. 

Its inferiority to the modern game was 
in the fewness of the possible combina- 
tions for team play, and the consequent 
limitation of the exercise of generalship. 
But it was a mighty lively game, and the 
kicking skill displayed in it would have 
driven a modern full-back into his grave 
with envy. 

The ball, which instead of being oval 
was nearly round—in fact, a flattened 
sphere—was made of black rubber, cut in 
sections shaped like those of the cover of 
a baseball. There was no outer covering, 
and it was comparatively light. It was 
considerably larger than the Rugby ball. 

I don’t suppose that any of the boys of 
to-day are likely to try to kick one of 
these old balls, but it will do no harm to 
tell them how to do it. Punting was tised 
extensively in the old game, and to punt 
one of these old balls successfully, you 
must kick it on its greatest circumfer- 
ence. If you turn the flattened  circum- 
ference against the wind, the ball will 
simply soar into the air and not go ahead. 

- Drop-kicking was never systematically 
employed in the old game; but I occasion- 
ally used a drop-kick with success, and 
have seen others do it, for the purpose of 
deceiving an opponent into the belief 
that I was about to kick the ball off the 
ground, as was largely done in the game. 
The same rule as to the surface of the ball 
had to be followed in drop-kicking and 
ground-kicking. Look out for the key- 
hole. If you kick that, it will hurt. 

So much for the ball . The game was 








played with twenty men on each side. 
The aim was to drive the ball through the 
opponent’s territory and across his goal, 
just as it is in the modern game. The di- 
mensions of the ground I have forgotten, 
and I have no way of getting at them 
now ; but it is my recollection that they 
were almost the same as they are in the 
present game. The goal-posts were erect- 
ed in a similar manner, but there was no 
cross-bar. As kicking the ball along the 
ground was allowed, a goal could be 
scored by driving the ball between the 
goal-posts at any height, even on the 
earth. There was nothing to score ex- 
cept goals, consequently a goal counted 
simply one. Every time a goal was kicked 
the contesting teams changed sides, and 
the one scoring the larger number of 
goals won. 

So far it all seems very simple to the 
football-player of to-day. But as soon as 
the game begins, everything is so differ- 
ent that he finds himself plunged into al- 
most hopeless confusion. The first im- 
pulse of a modern football-player is to 
pick up the ball and run with it. In the 
old game a fundamental law was that you 
must not run with the ball. The old- 
fashioned fellow would either pick it up 
and punt it, or, if he saw an opportunity 
for a long drive, would kick it off the 
ground. Once I saw Phil King do that 
in a Rugby game with Yale, and I sent 
forth a yell which made the welkin ring. 
King’s action threw confusion into the 
Yale ranks, and well it might. You were 
positively forbidden to carry the ball in 
your hands a greater distance than one 
yard? You must kick it, or else throw it 
upon the ground, causing it to bound ; and 
by catching it again and bouncing it again 
you might advance it. 

This was one method of retaining in- 
dividual possession of the ball, for there 
was no such thing as one side having any 
special right to the sphere. 

Another plan was to advance the ball 
by very short kicks along the ground in 
front of one, at the same time keeping off 
attacks by adversaries in much the same 
manner as a modern player blocks off. 
Of course, one’s own side could assist in 
this. This. was known as “babying” the 
ball. It could not be kept up long, be- 
cause the opposing players would break 
through the interference. The player 


with the ball would then kick it toward 
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the opponents’ goal. Thus you see that 
all thought of picking up the ball for the 
purpose of running with it was out of the 
question. 

You have now acquired the rule that 
you must not carry the ball more than a 
yard. The next,rule was that you must 
not throw the ball. Passing, as practiced 
in the modern game, would have been di- 
rectly contrary to the rules of the old 
game. If you desired to pass the ball to 
a fellow-player, you had to bat it. Bat- 
ting the ball was done with the closed 
fist. The ball was held up in the left hand 
and the right was swung at it with a mo- 
tion almost the same as that of a good 
overhand throw in baseball. A good play- 
er could bat a ball almost as far as he 
could kick it. Short bats were used for 
passing the ball. Passing either forward 
or backward was allowable, for, as I shall 
presently show, there was no such thing 
as off-side play. 

The next rule was that no player should 
take hold of another. No such thing as 
tackling was known in the old game. Of 
course, it was not necessary, because there 
was no running with the ball. But sup- 
pose the case of a player in possession of 
the ball, and either bouncing it ahead of 
him, or “babying” it along with short 
kicks. How might an opponent seek to 
stop him and get the ball? Here enters 
the beautiful science of butting. This 
was the ancient substitute for tackling. 
It consisted of running against a man and 
striking him with the shoulder, much in 
the same way as some modern players 
block off. To butt scientifically required 
a great amount of skill. A poor player 
was always more likely to hurt himself in 
doing it than to trouble his opponent. 

Running at full speed, a player could 
butt another out of the game temporarily 
in the old days. A player with the ball 
was protected by his own side by the em- 
ployment of the simple process of butting 
the would-be butter, for protective butt- - 
ing corresponded to the modern blocking- 
off in interference. You can easily see 
that it was a rough game; for, in addition 
to the butting, gentlemen’s shins were 
kicked without any consideration. 

Having acquired elementary informa- 
tion as to the rules of this old game, the 
reader will now understand how the play 
as a whole was conducted. 

The teams consisted of twenty men 
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each. These men were chosen, first of all, 
tor their ability as kickers and _ batters. 
About half of them had to be fast run- 
ners, and there were always two or three 
heavy men to do the necessary breaking 
through in a position which we shall soon 
see, and the rougher blocking-off. 

The two sides lined up behind the cen- 
ter of the ground. The ball was placed on 
the ground in the middle, just as it is in 
the modern game, and kicked off. Once 
in a long time some strong and accurate 
kicker, like Henry Moffat, elder brother 
of Alexander, would succeed in kicking a 
goal from the “buck,” as the kick-off was 
called. Such goals were allowed in the 
old game, for kicking was what we were 
out to do. But such a play was rare. 

What usually happened was this. As 
soon as the ball was kicked off, ten men 
chosen for running and kicking ability, 
and known as the runners, followed the 
ball wherever it went, and endeavored by 
kicking and batting to drive it through 
the forces of the enemy and across their 
goal. The other ten men were position 
players, and they took up their positions 
on their own side before the “buck” and 
on the opposite side immediately after it. 
The diagram will show the manner in 
which we placed our position players at 
Princeton in my day. 

Five men, arranged in a sort of kite 


shape, occupied posts on our own side, , 


two of them being stationed immediately 
in front of our goal-posts, where they 
were charged with the duty of protecting 
the goal. They were called goal-keepers, 
and corresponded roughly tothe full-back 
of the earlier days of Rugby football. Old 
players will remember that early full- 
backs did not play in conjunction with the 
half-backs, but stayed in the rear all the 
time, being used only for kicking. The 
goal-keeper never left his place further 
than was necessary to meet an advance of 
the ball in his direction. 

Five other men were stationed on the 
enemy’s side, in positions exactly the 
same as those used on our own side. 
These men were charged with the duty of 
opposing the enemy’s position defense, 
and of advancing the ball past it. The 
enemy, it must be remembered, also 
placed position players on our side, so 
that our defense position players had 
their hands full. It was not the easiest 
thing in the world to play a cool game as 


goal-keeper, with an opponent right in 
front of you all the time, eagerly waiting 
for a chance to send the ball past you. 
The ball being kicked off, it was the 
aim of our runners to follow it as quickly 
as possible. The opposing player toward 
whom the ball went caught it, and kicked 
it back as far as possible. If, however, 
the enemy’s runners were directly in front 
of him, and his kick was in great danger 
of being blocked, he would either kick or 
bat the ball to one of the position players 
stationed to one side, and that player 
would pass it along to another position 
player further toward the enemy’s goal. 
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Meanwhile, the defense would try every 
trick known to the game to block every 
kick or bat, or to get the ball away from 
the player in possession of it. 

As men were constantly off-side, there 
were many ways of spoiling a kick be- 
sides bJocking it. If a player picked up 
the ball for the purpose of punting it, an 
opponent would sometimes dart in under 
his arm, just as he dropped the ball for 
the kick, and catch it before it reached 
his foot. Again; it was a common trick 
to butt a player just as he was about to 
kick the ball, either off the ground or by 
punting. Sometimes the butter would be 
foiled by a neat pass, the ball going from 
the man about to be butted to another of 
his own side. Again, the would-be butter 
was frequently butted himself just as he 
was about to spoil a kick. 
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Goal defense was reduced to a science. 
If the ball came straight at the goal, fol- 
lowed, as it was sure to be, by the run- 
ners, the nearest goal-keeper would kick 
it across the goal to his partner, who 
would instantly pass it to the man diag- 

‘onally off to one side, and he in turn 
would bat it to the man in the center of 
the ground. In this or a similar way 
the ball would turn the flank of the run- 
ners. Remember that all this had to be 
done in the very faces of the enemy’s po- 
sition players. It was nof the same sort 
of football playing as you see to-day, but 
it was a game, and one which required 
skill and pluck. 

If the ball went out of bounds, it was 
carried in fifteen paces. The runners of 
the two sides formed in two semicircles, 
and the ball was thrown up in the center 
by the umpire. It had to be thrown up 
not less than ten feet, and players were 
forbidden to touch it till after it had 
struck the ground. It was in this play 
that the heavy men were most useful. 
Our system called upon our heavy men to 
rush forward, just as the ball struck, and 
block off all opponents trying to reach it, 
Our own players jumped in behind the 
heavy men, and, securing the ball, sent it 
far into the enemy’s territory. : 

This is about as clear an idea of the 
game as it seems to me possible to give 
to the modern player. The Association 
game, as now played by some clubs, with 
its use of the head and its complete ab- 
sence of the old blocking and butting 
system, and its neglect of the powerful 
batting, is not very much like it. 

The kicking in our old game was full 
of science. In the first place, the kicking 
of a ball off the ground when the ball is 
rolling is not so easy as it looks. You 
must know just how to do it, if you wish 
to lift the ball high enough to prevent its 
being blocked, and at the same time to 
drive it forward a good distance. A good 
kicker in my day had to know how to 
kick equally well with both feet. If you 
were running diagonally toward the left 
side of the ground, bringing the enemy’s 
goal on your right hand, you could not 
do anything with your right foot, but 

‘with your left you could make a strong 
side-kick toward the goal. This side- 
kicking was one of our strong points. A 
man who could not run diagonally to- 


ward his own goal and kick a ball back 
toward the enemy’s, was not of great use 
in the game. Punting had to be done in 
all directions, and not infrequently a 
smart player, while avoiding the attack 
of an opponent, would kick the ball di- 
rectly backwards over his own head. And 
there were players who could kick a ball 
on the fly. What man in my class can 
forget the unerring accuracy with which 
“Reddy” Fulton used to kick a punted 
ball before it reached the ground? 
Though let me add in explanation, that it 
was far easier to kick the old ball than it 
is that in use to-day. 

And so we played the old college game 
a quarter of a century ago. Dodging, 
bending, twisting, turning, always with 
keen eyes watching our own position 
men and at the same time keeping track 
of the enemy’s players and the ball, for 
fifteen minutes at a time our runners 
would continue sprinting, like hounds in 
the traces of a flying fox, from one end of 
the ground to the other. And also dodg- 
ing, twisting, turning, kicking sidewise 
and backwards as well as forwards, and 
ever and anon driving the ball swiftly 
with the unerring bat, we position play- 
ers defended our own goal or threatened 
that of the enemy, till at length a clear 
opening offered itself, and an unobstruct- 
ed, a long, low kick, or a whizzing bat, sent 
the ball through the goal space, and we 
all crossed over and found time to pull a 
few breaths and take account of bleeding 
shins or bruised bodies. 

I must confess that, looking back, I 
think there was more in the old game than 
we ever got out of it. We could have de- 
veloped the team play to.a much finer 
point. But team play was not studied as 
deeply in my time as it is now, and foot- 
ball stars were expected to work won- 
ders. But there was a great deal more 
team play than the moderns think we 
had, and there was far more science. As 
for pluck and endurance, the two games 
are about equal in their demands, but the 
modern rush-line tactics naturally eall 
for stronger and larger men than our old 
running game. 

I saw the beginning of the change from 
one game to the other, and while I am an 
ardent lover of the modern: game, I do 
not like to think that our old sport is not 
held at its just value. 





THE WOODCOCK AND HIS WAYS. 
By Edwin Sandys. 


“THE all-round sportsman ever has 
a warm corner in his heart for 
the woodcock. No American 

game-bird is more beautifully marked, 
and no daintier morsel, properly servéd, 
could be placed before the most critical 
bon vivant. Some wise old rascal long 
ago said, “If the partridge had the wood- 
cock’s thigh—never a better bird did fly,” 
but he did not say quite enough. He 
should have added, and his “trail” and his 
head, and his breast and his back, and 
everything that is his. 

Its range includes the eastern United 
States and Canadian provinces, westward 
to Dakota, Kansas, etc. The bird moves 
northward very early in ordinary seasons. 
I have seen it in western Ontario during 
the first week of March, and I have rea- 
son to believe that during extremely mild 
winters, which occasionally occur in 
western Ontario, all the cock do not go 
south, a few hanging about sheltered 
springs. In such spots the trifling frosts 
of an open winter have little or no effect, 
and the cock has to endure at most but 
very few days when a plentiful supply of 
food is not obtainable. Its food is worms. 
Though it is possible that certain larvz 
and grubs may lend variety to its bill of 
fare. 

The popular error that the bird lived 
by suction may be readily explained. The 
bill is very long, and is equipped with 
nerves which render it extremely sensi- 
tive at the tip—so sensitive that the 
worms are located by the sense of touch, 
and, as I believe, sometimes by the sound 
of their underground working. 

When the bird is feeding in the rich, 
soft mud, the bill is thrust in its entire 
length ; the sensitive, flexible upper man- 
dible first feels, then seizes, the worm, 
and the process is repeated as long as the 
supply holds out. 

The signs of feeding-places having 
been used are clusters of small holes (such 
as would be made by a thin twig repeat- 
edly thrust into the mould), and the drop- 
pings of the bird. The freshness of these 
signs tells the sportsman much that he 
wants to know. 


There are circumstances occasionally 


when the bird does not have to take the 
trouble to bore. On damp nights and af- 
ter smart showers the biggest and fattest 
of worms come to and near the surface. 
When they so come, the cocks know right 
well what to doto them. Most of us have 
seen the robins at work upon a lawn after 
a shower, and can judge what a picnic a 
woodcock has with his longer reach, his 
insatiable appetite, and his ability to work 
day and night, for he is more or less noc- 
turnal in his habits. 

Far more frequently than most people 
imagine, cock pay nightly visits to lawns 
and gardens, even within the limits of 
great cities. I have flushed them from 
boulevards and lawns, and heard them 
rising or passing more times than I can 
now enumerate. . 

Once a wise old chap told me of still 
another method of the cock to get his 
favorite dish, and that was by dancing 
upon the ground and tapping it with his 
bill to induce the worms to come up; 
probably there is some reason in this. A 
scheme of my boyhood days may help to 
explain it. Long ago one of the prob- 
lems which confronted me was the secur- 
ing of the greatest number of worms with 
the least possible amount of digging. Lots 
of worms were needed, and I was not al- 
lowed to dig up the richest ground, for 
reasons good. We had, for instance, a 
beautiful lawn where they were abundant 
after rain, yet, of course, digging was out 
of the question. Even when the dog-days 
came, however, I could. get plenty of 
worms by sprinkling a certain bit of that 
sod with a hose or a sprinkling-can. It 
brought the worms up. There were times, 
however, when I could not get hold of 
hose or garden sprinkler; then I carried 
pails of water to wet the sod, and tapped 
it all over with a light switch—the more 
tapping the better. This would bring 
worms to the surface later on, and about 
midnight, and perhaps again before 
dawn, I would go out with a light and 
gather them. 

If, as the old man said, the cock dance 
and taps the ground, it can only be to 
imitate the fall of rain-drops, which 
brings the worms within reach. It seems 
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quite reasonable, and the cock may be a 
take rainmaker in disguise. The wood- 
pecker raps to alarm a hidden quarry and 
then listens to hear it move; the cock 
may do the same thing to imitate the pat- 
ter of a summer shower. 

The eye of the woodcock can hardly 
fail to attract the attention of even a care- 
less observer. It is very large, dark, and 
lustrous, and is set very high and far 
back in the big skull. In this instance, as 
is her custom, nature works with a defi- 
nite purpose. The size and several other 
peculiarities of the eye admirably fit it for 
use in twilight and even darkness, while 
its position in the skull serves the double 
purpose of keeping it out of the mud 
while its owner is boring, and enabling 
the bird to keep a lookout to the rear and 
above while feeding. 

Specimens show marked variation in 
size and weight, and, as is the case with 
the birds of prey, the female is the larger. 
The usual difference in lengths is at least 
an inch, while the weight varies accord- 
ing to the condition of the bird. The 
heaviest female I have ever scaled 
weighed plump eight ounces. This one 
was so large that she at once attracted at- 
tention, and the weighing was carefully 
done. I have heard of much larger ones, 
but I suspect that these may have been 
European birds which had been shipped 
here dead. 

The note of the woodcock has been the 
subject of much discussion. He does his 
courting in April, when he attempts to 
sing. One of his notes is a nasal punt, 
uttered while the bird is on the ground, 
and apt to be followed by a beautiful up- 
ward flight, varied with sweeping curves 
and plummet-like dives (@ Ja night- 
hawk). During these movements he ap- 
pears to utter a twittering whistle. This 
is caused by the action of the primaries of 
the wings, although many well-informed 
sportsmen declare this sound to be vocal. 
The female when disturbed from her 
eggs, or when in fear for her young, oc- 
casionally. makes a peculiar quacking 
sound. I have heard this only twice, and 
I cannot recall that it has been mentioned 
by recognized authorities. 

The nests which I have seen were com- 
posed of a few dry leaves in a slight de- 
pression. The eggs are four, large and 
pear-shaped, mottled -with shades of 
brown upon a buff ground. The young 
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are queer-looking, delicate little things, 
but beautifully marked with rich brown 
and buff. They can run a bit as soon as 
they are dry, but I have never seen them 
exhibit any of the nervous dash and abil- 
ity to conceal themselves, so characteris- 
tic of young quail. 

When driven from her young the fe- 
male seldom goes far away.. I have heard 
her utter a low quack or bleat, and have 
seen her simulate lameness and give a 
clumsy imitation of the actions of a 
wounded bird. This, of course, to draw 
the intruder from her preciots progeny. 
The young will run and hide, and if the 
observer be crafty and conceal himself 
near-by, he may witness.a touching exhi- 
bition of mother-love. She will return 
ere long, and she may carry her babies 
to a safer spot. This has been disputed, 
but I have seen her grasp her young ap- 
parently between her thighs and carry 
them over a low fence. Something about 
her movements on the wing reminded me 
of a shrike carrying a quarry, yet I do not 
think her feet grasped the young ane. 
Her flight was entirely different from the 
usual bat-like action, being slower and 
labored. 

The real season for cock-shooting at its 
best comes when the magic of the Indian 
summer fills the air; when days are wind- 
less and cloudless ; when sumacs and ma- 
ples flare like the council-fires of the Lost 
Race dimly seen through wreaths of 
scented smoke; when big drops spangle 
the new fall grass as the fleet pointer 
stretches away in a breezy gallop before 
settling down to the serious business of 
the morning. 

We are early astir, Don and I, and we 
travel fast and straight across country 
for full three miles. We know where 
we are going to, and we confidently ex- 
pect to find the big-eyed king of the copse 
in a succession of scattered thickets which 
extend for miles ahead. 

There was a heavy white frost last 
night, and the misty air is wondrous pleas- 
ant. All night long over-ripe apples sol- 
emnly thumped the ground, and occa- 
sionally faint bird-voices told of wee mi- 
grants hurrying south. 

Half the leaves are down, and gaudy 
flakes of gold and scarlet silently drift 
through shade and shine to at last span- 
gle the sod with flecks of g'owing color. 

Through snarly haw-trees and briery _ 
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fences, small songless birds are searching 
and flitting, loafing southward. Spar- 
rows jig in and out along snake-fences ;.a 
tired-looking brown butterfly tacks above 
the dusty roadway, and in a grove we 
hear the sharp spat of a nut falling upon 
a curling leaf; the low, musical “link-up- 
link-em-up” of a crafty jay; the grunt of 
nuthatches, and the soft clash of half- 
dried foliage as some squirrel ends a fly- 
ing leap. 

Out again into the open, where a vast 
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across the pasture he halts and stands 
waiting as though to say, “No use what- 
ever beating this bit—what are you after, 
anyway? There was a rabbit in a stump 
back yonder, but you licked me last time 
for merely wanting to say hello to a rab- 
bit.” 

Poor dogs!—they must frequently be 
sorely puzzled by their master’s inexpli- 
cable vagaries. But a wave of the hand 
does wonders. He wheels and slants 
away, his pliant muscles bearing him like 
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flock of blackbirds slides like a river of 
ink over a page of blue, and, at length, 
across a sod-pasture to where a narrow 
line of slim maples and a snarl of lower 
growth mark the old-time course of a 
now defunct stream. 

For more than an hour Don has been 
puzzled. Stubble to right and to left, yet 
never a signal to beat them out, though 
‘he knows quail should be there. Half way 


a wind-driven thing over such easy foot- 
ing. Longer and longer grow his strides, 
and higher and higher rises his shapely 
head, until at last he is at top speed—the 
perfection of smooth, free action, the 
model of high-bred grace. 

“Oh, you beauty! if you didn’t have 
that nose in front of you, you’d frighten 
me,” thinks -his delighted owner; then 
he whistles a single piercing note from 
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the metal thing between his teeth. At the 
sound the dog’s head turns just enough 
to let him see a waving hand, and in obe- 
dience to the signal he sweeps in a grand 
curve up into the wind and away on the 
opposite tack. He is headed from the 
thicket now, and he looks for signals. He 
sees the hand raised high, and he at once 
slackens speed and turns in, full of the 
delight of his run. 

A low cluck and a wave of the hand 
presently set him going again, this time 
toward the thicket. A low purring whis- 
tle conveys his final instructions, and he 
knows. “It’s cover, after all,” he thinks, 
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as he slows to a business-like canter and 
sags off to leeward, so that he may strike 
the thicket at precisely the best spot. The 
canter changes to an easy trot ; it is wood- 
cock, and quail methods will not do. The 
trot becomes slower and slower, and fi- 
nally he fairly melts into the cover, a wiry 
frond of sumac brushing his back as he 
enters. 

Now, if he were Gordon, or Irish, or 
liver-colored Bob, he might stand where 
he is for many minutes before I could 
make him out. Not so when that form, 
white as though carved in marble, halts 
in the red gloom of sumacs. The one 
mark on him is his lemon head—that is 
lost to view; but the white is as distinct 
as well could be—a marked, or rather an 
unmarked, advantage in cover. 
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So abrupt is his halt that the growth 
has hardly closed behind him, but there 
is no cause for worry. He is not so fond 
of woodcock as he is of quail, but the 
scent is too strong for mistakes on his 
part; so he stands there rigid on all four 
feet, the only sign of life about him being 
the slowly closing and parting jaws as 
they muffle and measure the erstwhile 
noisy panting. 

A trickling whistling, a flip-flap, a 
pulsing of painted leaves, the dull 
“squinge” of a smokeless shell, a rustle 
as the dog goes down, and I am staring 
wildly at nothing. Quick as the shot had 
been, I had felt that indescribable thrill 
which unerringly tells one when he has 
held right, but no soft thump upon the 
ground had told of clean work, and no 
vision of a departing cock had asked for 
the second barrel. I was somewhat mys- 
tified. 

The dog sprang up at the word and 
began close quest for the dead. He 
searched where the bird should have been 
and all about, but found nothing. It was 
queer, and I hated to goon. Don settled 
it by suddenly rising upon his hind legs 
and sniffing vigorously. Twenty feet 
above him, hanging with its big head fast 
in a crotch, was my bird—needless to say, 
stone-dead. It proved to be a female, 
and an unusually large one. 

That shot must have been heard round 
the woodcock world, for it seemed as 
though all the cock in creation had con- 
gregated within hearing. For half an 
hour I did little more than edge my way 
along that cover, the dog meanwhile prac- 
tically walking from dead bird to fresh 
point. Two guns to properly guard the 
open either side might have totaled per- 
haps fifty birds. Never had I seen the 
like, although I had ‘been in some hot 
corners. 

Let the reader who is accustomed to 
bagging a few straggling birds now and 
then, imagine a strip of cover, perhaps 
two hundred yards in length, in spots so 
thin as to be merely a fringe, elsewhere 
nearly an acre broad, and very dense. All 
about it are open fields, and beyond them, 
upon three sides, masses of woodland. 
Granted a perfect day, good light, and 
what sportsman could ask for more? 

For a time the birds—and bear in mind 
they were strong and swift in the full 
vigor of autumn—darted with whistling 
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speed up and down the cover. Quite fre- 
quently there were two, and once three, 
birds up at the same moment. It was very 
like a small bit of the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. Never did the small gun work 
faster or better. And Don—peace be to 
his ashes!—behaved like the princely 
gentleman he was. All points were alike 
to him. The execution was deadly enough 
to keep him as steady as a clock, and he 
marched from point to point with a firm 
confidence, and a decision which did me 
good to see. Twice I was lucky enough 
to score rapid doubles. The first time it 
happened Don made no comment, but the 
second time he eyed me in a most pecu- 
liar fashion. I am not quite certain what 
was in his mind, but it almost seemed as 
though he suspected that I had suddenly 
become possessed of a devil, or that some 
good shot had stolen my clothes and out- 
fit. 

But, be that as it may, we had rare 
fun, and I completed the final beat with 
all the hauteur of a man who owns a dog 
that knows more than himself and a gun 
that can occasionally pump lead straight 
in spite of human clumsiness and maple 
obstinacy.: During the heat of the action 
missed birds and other had sped toward 
the woods, and to pick up a few of these 
was the next important business. 

When the last beat had ended, dog and 
man sat down together to enjoy the 
crowning moment of a happy day. The 
big nose resting upon my knee sniffed 
and sniffed of the incense floating from 
laden .pockets, while eyes glowed with 
love and expectancy. The pipe was filled 
once more, and then one by one the bifds 
were brought forth for a final examina- 
tion and a general smoothing. And such 
birds! fat, pink-breasted, tortoise-shell- 
backed fellows, and every one a dainty 
to be placed before a king. 

The very finest woodcock are to be 
found about the time of the turning of the 
leaf, and at this season the best places are 
fields of standing corn and perfectly dry 
maple thickets. Birds may be about such 
grounds until the first severe frost, and 
never forget that a thicket which draws 
blank to-day may within twenty-four 
hours contain a dozen birds. After a 
steady, warm rain has beaten down most 
of the leaves, the first sunny morning 
should be good. A big thicket at the edge 


of a wood, or a clump left standing in a 
pasture, should be carefully investigated. 
In such places an odd ruffed grouse, too, 
may be looked for. 

Parts of Pennsylvania, Northern and 
Western New York, and many of the 
Thousand Islands should afford fine 
shooting during that vague week when 
the southward movement is at its height. 
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The exact time can only be determined by 
some one upon the ground, as conditions 
vary each season. Summer shooting I 
know to be very fair in Pennsylvania, 
and I have a strong suspicion that some 
of those old hills could tell stories of a 
later and more abundant flight. The Can- 
ada side of St. Lawrence I know to be 
good, and the same may be said of parts 
of Quebec Province. The beautiful Ni- 
agara Gorge usually offers a few days’ 
sport ; and I have already told something 
of Western Ontario, of which Kent and 
Essex counties are perhaps the best. In 
these the quail and late cock-shooting 
come together, and one is apt to drive 
quail into cover which contains cock. 
When shooting over that country I make 
it a rule to send the dogs through every 
dry thicket on the chance of finding cock, 
and he who follows this plan will of a cer- 
tainty some day meet his reward and en- 
joy a bit of sport with the long-bills that 
he will never forget. 








A REMINISCENCE OF THE RISTIGOUCHE. 
By E. J. Myers. 


HE Ristigouche is a river of rem- 

iniscences that linger in every 

ripple and abide in every pool— 

of memories that never roll down to the 
sea with the passing of the waters. 

It is a majestic stream, with quiet, se- 
rene waters and placid reaches, for, save 
where the mountains, closing to gorge 
and pass, form short, turbulent, noisy 
rapids, or where the intervales widen the 
stream into rippling shallows, the river 
passes to the Gulf without a single fall. 
No tales of disaster attend its course; no 
graves of lost ones, forever sleeping afar 
from home, sadden point or woodland ; 
no story of want and privation takes a 
deeper tone from the winds moaning in 
the pines. 

Through the soft, warm atmosphere, 
laden with the fragrance of cedar and 
pine, of peak and crag, the perfume of 
violets and bell-like flowers of marge and 
intervale, the song of the habitant’s bird 
rings plaintively, “Pitiez moi — pitiez 
mot.” Time and time again the splash of 
salmon, sportively leaping in the pools, 
finds woodland echo in the sweet, sympa- 
thetic notes of Lost Kennedy, calling, 
“Sweet weather, sweet weather.” 

In the soft wash of the creek, where 
thick alders and overhanging boughs cre- 
ate grateful shade, moose and deer seek 
refuge from the heat and flies. 

In the murmuring of the waters the 
faint cleavage of the paddles is unheard, 
and the canoe’s presence is only known 
when it sweeps into sight, and a flash of 
reddish brown and crashing branches tells 
the story to wits slowly recovering equi- 
poise. 

In the “Valley of Music” lies the club- 
house of the Ristigouche Salmon Club, 
with broad, breezy verandas, where a 
shady nook may ever be found and the 
support for the rod is ever ready. As the 
smoke-drift from pipe or cigar breaks and 
the eye rests upon the rod, the angler will 
recall each particular battle that perpetu- 
ated itself in every twist or warp, just as 
the Indian notched his scalps upon the 
stick of his tomahawk, or the early settler 
put a nick in his gun-stock as a memento 
of vengeance. 


Maybe as one sits there and looks out 
upon the flowing river he will recall the 
grizzled half-breed, who, with unpar- 
alleled skill, held the long, narrow pi- 
rogue—aye, that was a dug-out to shame 
any canoe which ever floated !—against 
the heavy rapids in the downward rush 
after the salmon as it wheeled in its flight, 
and, doubling the boulder, started up 
stream through the whirl and boil of the 
slide. 

The slumberous old village is to-day, as _. 
it was a hundred years ago, a place of de- 
parture and return of the salmon anglers, 
and but for the iron rail and quasi-mod-* 
ern dress of half-breed and habitant, Mat- 
apedia might well claim the honors of 
Sleepy Hollow. Along this highway— 
short and scant from inn to water edge— 
the actor has paced, glad to forget the 
strut of the stage, its counterfeit humor, 
its pathos, and its tragedy ; the merchant, 
content to abandon the struggle for gain ; 
the lawyer and the doctor, eager to es- 
cape the worries that consume, and the 
theologian, longing to pass from altars 
built by man to the primal temples of na- 
ture. 

Most deceptive, and exacting from the 
angler the exercise of the highest skill, is 
the not infrequent manner of the Risti- 
gouche salmon taking the fly deep under 
the water, without a sign to tell what is 
taking place in the waters below, save the 
straightening of the line, often just as 
you are about raising the rod backward 
for another cast. 

Take care! For that is followed by a 
sharp tug—a rise in the air (exhilaration) 
—the splash of the salmon (desperation ) 
—a loose line and a straight rod—a sal- 
mon that cometh nevermore! (——n?) 

Often the line straightens down the 
stream as if the Thing under the water 
were going back to the sea, and then it 
seems intent on running up the bank and 
climbing the mountain side quickly and 
dumfounderingly, and anon you have 
plenty of time for—whatever the monster 
of the deep might have been you must 
conjecture: never a sign is granted to let 
you know what it was, is, or might be. 

It is a long reach from Matapedia to 
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Tom-Kedgwick, and the waters are steep, 
and the way up is hard and laborious. 
Naturally, when the early habitants were 
dependent upon their own exertions the 
necessity of some boat adapted to ascend 
the waterway was apparent, and the long, 
slender, stiffened canoe, or the pirogue, 
hollowed or dug out of a tree, was 
evolved, with long, iron-shod, pointed 
poles—this could be forced smoothly and 
swiftly up the downpour of the river. 

Then came the white man—eager for 
the salmon, and plethoric of purse. 

The inextinguishable, ineradicable lazi- 
ness, the utter aversion, intense hatred 
of the half-breed to labor, coupled with 
the “easiness” of the white man “to give 
up,” evolved a solution which, as the days 
go by, you will surely realize was created 
only for the repose of the half-breed. 

The Antiquary describing Edie Ochil- 
tree hardly knew that he was vividly por- 
traying the voyageur: “He is so far a 
true philosopher as to be a contemner of 
all ordinary rules of hours and times. 
When he is hungry he eats ; when thirsty 
he drinks; when weary he sleeps, and 
with such indifference with respect to the 
means and appliances about which we 
make a fuss that I suppose he was never 
ill dined or ill lodged in his life.” 

For the voyage up we found the solu- 


In the. Valley of Music. 


tion—constructed, on lines that scorn all 
ideas of symmetry and shapeliness, the 
flat. It aroused no dreams of chaste, se- 
vere lines of clipper or yacht, nor visions 
of picturesque argosy, lateened junk, or 
caravel. It was really difficult to give it a 
name, but as a talisman for good luck and 
an exorcism against evil things we finally 
called it “The Ship.” 

We could afford to abandon the plan 
of swift ascent and speedy reach of dis- 
tant pools. “Time was made for slaves,” 
and every one connected with “The Ship” 
was (temporarily, at least) a freeman. 

Even the horses—who dragged, first 
themselves and then “The Ship” up the 
river—took their time (more or less 
yours), and pursued an even tenor of 
their way, equally keeping in tone with 
the nature and manner of the voyageur. 
So evenly and so leisurely that “The 
Ship” was content to make about a mile 
and a half an hour. 

All aboard! Canoes, two on the roof— 
guides, four—dunnage, some—baggage, 
more—and provisions exceeding all needs. 

Ahead is the driver, with the Horse 
Power tied to us by a long rope, and 
overhead, pacing to and fro, presiding 
over the rudder, is the Navigator into 
whose hands we commit our fortunes. 

The cry “They’re off” need excite no 
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apprehension of danger from untoward 
haste or speed, for the considerate walk, 
well-timed and deliberately paced, of the 
Ristigouche horse is an inherited trait, or 
acquired from sympathy with the voy- 
ageurs. Up the river wherever walking 
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is easiest they take their way, never urged 
and never hurried, and as the team crosses 
the river from time to time as the shores 
and beaches change, they plunge in and 
creep out with the same equanimity of 
manner and even maintenance of pace. 
Neither dread of shipwreck nor fear 
of sea-sickness disturbs our peace of mind 
as “The Ship” leaves her moorings high 
on the bank with many a creaking protest 


and groan, and takes her way up the 


stream. 

The adage “more haste less speed” ob- 
tains in all its strength and has a religious 
force in these confines. Eat as often as 
you wish—sleep as long as you can— 
drowse in the sunshine when it is warm— 
hug the stove when it is cold—get out of 
the wet when it rains—no dress to excite 
envy for elegance, or rebuke for untidi- 
ness—no business to worry—no papers 
to read—no letters to write—none to an- 
swer—a paradise of sport before you— 
and the world behind, forgetting and for- 
gotten ! 

If a shrine shall ever be built for the 
Poor-Priests of Trampdom, the house- 
boat of the Ristigouche will surely be 
adopted as the Temple of that Worshipful 


Body. If ever a perfect refuge for-the re- 
habilitation of body and mind—aye, and 
soul !—be needed, take the house-boat on 
the Main River. 

“The Ship” is often the mail-carrier, 
for, mirabile dictu, it is speedier than the 
dispatch boat of the river 
guardian, whose readiness to 
have somebody else do his 
work is praiseworthy. The 
Royal-mail going up the river 
makes about twelve miles a day, 
and proceeds on the principle 
that evil news travels fast and 
good news is ever timely. 
Every dweller, sojourner, and 
angler hails “The Ship” for 
news, and the mail pouch is 
confidently handed to the ex- 
aminer to take as he list and 
hand back what he please. 
There is no premium on hon- 
esty, and curiosity does not 
exist. 

I had read the chronicle of a 
learned divine who, going up 
the Ristigouche, recorded that, 
casting with his light trout rod 
from the forward deck of “The Horse 
Yacht,” as it went upon the rapids, he 
caught two fine trout on one cast and 
landed them without calling a halt; so I 
carefully put up a trout rod to equal or 
surpass that record. I cast, and the flies 
with a swirl went down with a bend of 
the rod that made me bless my lucky stars 
and: also those of the divine—a bishop 
he surely must be! As I struggled with 
my quarry, some cursory, absent-minded 
remarks of the Navigator of the house- 
boat, to the Lookout, about fool-killer— 
suction—made me finally realize that they 
were talking about me, and then—well, I 
succeeded in getting my flies out from un- 
der “The Ship” and prescribed liquid 
tongue-tie to the Navigator and the Look- 
out to buy their silence. 

On her homeward way, flying down 
the current in poetic phrase, but in reality 
drifting upon the down stream in a “ship” 
like ours, we passed the wife of a well- 
known Metropolitan architect. Her face 
had a seraphic glow—she was self-ab- 
sorbed and utterly oblivious to surround- 
ings; but there was one on “The Ship” 
who knew what was the matter—a sort of 
telepathic intercommunication. 
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The Navigator’s hail passed unnoticed, 
and, further up the river, we learned 
that the day before the lady had killed a 
forty-three pound salmon, and, striking 
her tents, had at once started home to tell 
her husband. 

Now, “the party of the first part” to 
my marriage contract (I fancy she is the 
“First Party” ever since) also worshiped 
the first salmon she killed—in a sort of 
ecstatic devotion that filled her soul and 
beamed out of her countenance for weeks. 
Anyhow, I have a photograph taken on 
the spot that affirms it beyond contradic- 
tion. 

The last lodge below the Forks was 
passed, and upward we climbed the watery 
way to the Height of Land, till we 
reached our journey’s end. Some who 
went through Canada that year will recall 
what a grand old rainy time they had and 
how precious little salmon they got. Like- 
wise did we. But the tent-life was superb, 
and we were content to have the little sal- 
mon we got served in portions suitable for 
a Lilliputian appetite to keep us truly 
grateful, and trout ad nauseam! The 
great salmon lay in the pools, but would 
not rise to the fly—try as we would, re- 
gardless of time and labor. 

I trust I am past the callow 
days of a Benedict—of fair re- 
pute, good standing, and with a 
wholesome respect for the “‘par- 
ty of the first part”; but if you 
are liable to get an old repro- 
bate of a Salmo salar, whose 
weight must be a ton—because 
you do not see him, and like- 
wise do not get him—who takes 
the fly deep under the water 
without even a roll or ripple, 
and going to the Bottom begins 
to jig, if your spouse be along, 
be sure to counsel with her in 
advance! Don’t spare words— 
don’t be chary of speech—but 
tell her all you ever heard and 
make up something to add in- 
terest! That is the time for 
Fancy to paint—later on it is 
attended with some personal risk—lI 
mean quite some discomfort is likely to 
ensue. 

You know what the Scotch gillie said 
te a husband, but it is not conducive to 
family harmony to repeat it to your con- 


sort. Somewhere in William Black’s 
writings (who never wrote a novel with- 
out a salmon-killing episode) you will 
find it. Leave it open, or mark it so that it 
will be seen—it may be a good plan—I 
tried it. 

I can sermonize now because my ex- 
perience happened with some other equal- 
ly good things away back in ’97 on the 
Tom-Kedgwick. 

For “the Missus” came out in her canoe 
(two miserable half-breeds did it all) to 
offer sage counsel and assist, with salu- 
tary advice, to kill the sulking brute. You 
know that is just the time for valuable 
suggestions from somebody who is not 
holding the rod and can see it all—for 
sprightly, vivacious conversation, spark- 
ling with repartee and badinage, espe- 
cially with your better half. Her queries 
as to what is the matter? Is it a salmon? 
Why don’t it jump?—run? What' is it 
doing ?—why, and what is it going to do? 
are so timely and pertinent that perforce 
must you answer each and every one of 
them! Just then your mind is free to 
give attention to just such inquiries. And 
you are always glad to show “the party of 
the first part” how much you know, as 


“The Ship.” 


well as to impart the whole of it to her! 

Your calm, deliberate statement that it 
is not a log—nor a sunken tree—nor the 
bottom—but a salmon—and a jigging 
salmon—is willingly followed (perhaps 
induced by a few judicious inquiries on 
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her part) by a lucid and elaborate disser- 
tation from you on jigging as a fine art— 
i. e., something in words which convey to 
her that the salmon is tugging at the fly 
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until he tears it from his jaw, and surely 
it will succeed unless you can stop the in- 
describable -~ctin that is vibrating up 
the line and shivering down the rod. 

Her positive assurance that it is only 
the sawing of the line by the current, and 
that the fly is caught in the rocky bottom, 
impels you to give long but conclusive 
reasons for knowing that it is a 
salmon. You do not suffer your 
patience to be exhausted, nor 
your temper to be ruffled, by 
the demand that if the salmon 
is jigging, “Why don’t you let” 
the “party of the first part” 
“feel it,” just to show her that 
“you know better” than she 
does? In fact, that is just the 
occasion to make manifest that 
you are not nervous and have 
an abundance of leisure to dis- 
cuss the _ situation—but of 
course you do not feel safe in 
giving the rod into her hands! 

Meanwhile the other canoe is 
so conveniently near for con- 
tinued discussion—your rod is 
strained as hard as desperation, 
and all your strength, and a 
reckless disregard of its pliant 
quality, will permit. Time illimitable 
passes, and your guides, acting with a 
just appreciation of the situation, get the 
canoe to a jutting point and hold it firm- 


ly, so that the give of the rod is mini- 
mized, but the jigging goes on—likewise 
the questions. 

You realize that it may only be an in- 
stant hence when the salmon 
may start and give you one 
fighting show, and then what 
complications will ensue if you 
are not on guard—keenly alert ! 

Well, the jigging stopped— 
so did the salmon, and so did I, 
and I got plenty of time to reel 
in the line and the fly. The 
“party of the first part” said, 
“Told you so!” I don’t know 
what 1 said—nor how long it 
took me to say it. I think it 
was to the other guides in the 
other canoe. I may have been 
talking a little strongly—a lit- 
tle loudly ; but I didn’t stop un- 
til I felt it was cold—very cold! 
It was “the party of the first 
part” freezing me. Maybe I should have 
counseled with “the party of the first 
part” before I started. That was where 
I made a mistake of which the salmon 
took advantage, but on the Ristigouche 
no disappointments last beyond the even- 
ing meal, for then is the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul. The tale and merry 
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jest go round, and in the recital of other 
moving incidents by flood and field, the 
last traces of one’s own sporting infelici- 
ties are obliterated. 





AWHEEL IN THE HEART OF OLD JAPAN. 
By T. Philip Terry. 


stretches on the Tokaido is en- 

countered after leaving Yoko- 
hama along the classical shores of Lake 
Biwa, called the Lake of Omi by native 
poets for its fancied resemblance in shape 
to a Chinese guitar. 

Next to the matchless cone of Fuji-no- 
Yama, Lake Biwa is nearest in sentiment 
to the Japanese heart, and many a tender 
song and plaintive native verse tells of 
its eight known beauties. The Biwa dis- 
trict is the Japanese Killarney, and the 
mountain ranges of Hiei-zan and Hira- 
yama, descending in silent slopings al- 
most to the western shore, impart a lovely 
grandeur, even more impressive and pic- 
turesque than that suggested by the range 
of hills which guards Killarney’s sides. 

Though the old Tokaido: stretches its 
circuitous length around the border of the 
lake, a somewhat modern ferry-boat 
speeds swiftly across and gives a more 
extensive view of the fairy islands, dot- 
ting in emerald splendor this dozen miles 
of tideless sea. The priests who dwell 
upon the islands strictly adhere to the 
Buddhistic principle respecting life, and 
foster and care for the myriad birds 
which make the islands their constant 
home. On any quiet evening during the 
breeding season of July and August 
countless thousands of cormorants and 
herons can be seen winging thitherward 
their flight, and the boat goes near 
enough to land for one to see the little 
world of nests pending peacefully from 
the branches of the pines. 

With an eye to things practical as well 
as to the beauties of the lake, the Japs 
have tunneled a waterway eight miles in 
length directly through the hills, and, 
while shortening the transit from the Bi- 
wa district to Kyoto, this splendid head 
of water furnishes power to the Kyoto 
electric-light works, and to many mills 
and factories throughout the place. In 
following the Tokaido over the crest of 
the range, the abysmal air and light shafts 
of the tunnel occasionally appear. Deep 
down in their weird and grewsome depths 
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heavily laden cargo junks drift quietly . 


along, and the demon, holding the flam- 


beaux high in air to light the way along 
this Eastern Styx, reserves an agile eye 
for vagrant clods and similar facetious 
visitations from above. 

I awoke in Kyoto to the sound of the 
rain pelting a musical tattoo against the 
roof, and to my first experience with rainy 
weather since leaving Yokohama. If the 
Japanese, as has been said, make a pleas- 
ure of business and a business of pleas- 
ure, they certainly make light of the 
rain; for as I placed my moistened index 
finger upon the surface of the paper shoji, 
and looked through the temporary trans- 
parency into the sloppy street without, I 
detected no diminution of the swarm 
of life always observable in a Japanese 
thoroughfare. Instead of the straw wara- 
ji, or fair-weather sandal so popular in 
Japan, tall wooden geta, that raise the 
wearer some inches from the ground, are 
worn, and the noise and clatter as the peo- 
ple teeter along the street blend merrily 
with the pattering rain on the roof, and 
completely efface that feeling of tender 
melancholy which unwarrantably assails 
the biliously inclined on dark and rainy 
days. 

Who has not seen a Japanese street on 
a rainy day has yet to see one of the most 
striking features of the native life. Like 
most primitive peoples dwelling near to 
nature’s heart, the Japanese naturally turn 
to nature’s bountiful hand in time of dis- 
tress, and the makeshifts they devise to 
shield themselves from her maternal 
tears are as simple and effective as they 
are outré and picturesque. 

On rainy days all Japan of the lower 
class turns out in rice-straw mackintoshes 
and home-made hafs, and very much re- 
semble exaggerated porcupines with the 
yellow quills couchant, as, with bare legs 
showing beneath the straggling fringe of 
mud-bespattered straw, they trot along 
the streets. This cumbersome rig serves 
the purpose of making them the most un- 
happy and woe-begone-looking wretches 
imaginable; even a bedraggled roost- 
er would let down his snuggled leg and 
chuckle for joy at sight of them. 

Knowing full well the penchant a Japa- 
nese sky has for raining and continuing 
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to rain when fairly started, and hopeful 
that the faint lightening of shade in the 
southern heaven means local rains here, 
but fair weather beyond, I adjusted my 
cycling rain-coat, and, looking very much 
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like a turreted torpedo-boat with the pad- 
dle-wheels below, rode swishingly down 
the narrow streets to the sound of the 
rain and the splashing mud as they beat a 
friendly warning on my rubber-covered 
back. 

Judged by the consternation I created, 
I am fairly forced to believe I own the 
dubious distinction of being the first cy- 
clist who ever appeared in Kyoto’s streets 
in such a rig. I recall one group of coun- 
try dames, tramping along in the mid- 
dle of the street beneath their bamboo 
umbrellas, with kimonos tucked up above 
their bare and pudgy knees, heedless of 
the rain, who scattered as if a dynamite 
bomb had dropped from the leaden skies 
upon them. 

Overhead, on the Government tele- 
graph wires, the rotund rain-drops ran 
slowly along their aérial and tenuous trol- 
leys as if to secure a better view as I rode 


splashingly beneath. Bespattered lines 
of rickshas pulled by coated coolies with 
designating ideographs in the center of 
their backs; bobbing lines of white, yel- 
low, and multi-colored bamboo parasols, 
and umbrella- 
less musmees, 
with squares 
of oiled paper 
folded over the 
head and knot- 
ted coquettish- 
ly beneath the 
Chim: @e44 
poured by in 
an endless 
stream, giving 
me an ampli- 
tude of road- 
way as pleas- 
ing to me as it 
was doubtless 
satisfactory to 
themselves. 

For fifteen 
miles south 
from Kyoto it 
was a grim 
and _ tasteless 
ride. The rain 
was now for- 
tunately 
against my 
back, but con- 
tinued to de- 
scend in slant- 
ing sheets, fine and penetrating. A dull, 
harshly growling sky brooded sullenly 
over all. Dense leaden clouds, faced with 
a lightening of shade about their edges, 
shifted heavily, whipped hither and yon 
by the breeze, which banked them in 
heavy masses, only to tear them to shreds. 

When I was but five miles out of Osaka 
the storm began to spend itself. The 
black-tiled roofs of the suburban houses, 
pushing their shining bulk above the sur- 
rounding trees, suddenly took on a tinted 
wave of green and gold. A rift, through 
which fell a ladder of sunlight, broke 
athwart the tumbling clouds; acres of 
gray vapor sped swiftly away; a mile of 
blue sea above smiled winsomely at the 
blue sea below, and Osaka was bathed in a 
halo of sunshine as I wheeled drippingly 
through the outskirts of the town. 

The matutinal sun, flushed and caloric 
from its vertiginous rush across the Pa- 
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cific, but smiling and happy at being able 
to keep an early appointment with the 
Mikado’s empire, is just making its ap- 
pearance into Osaka from the east as I 
wheel southward from the city, pleased 
to be quit of it, with its narrow, bustling 
streets, its myriad smoking chimneys, and 
the buzz of its already whirring machin- 
ery; at once the most significant and the 
most incongruous spot on the island. In- 
congruous, because of the difficulty one 
experiences in reconciling the diminutive, 
artistic Jap with a big, lumbering build- 
ing gorged with whirling, clanking ma- 
chines, and pouring turgid clouds of Styg- 
ian smoke from its aérial chimney; and 
significant, because Osaka is to-day a liv- 
ing prophecy of what Japan will be with- 
in a short decade from now—a country 
dotted from Tappizaki to Kagoshima 
with mills and 
factories, ring- 
ing with the 
hum of a mill- 
ion spin- 
dles, echoing 
the music of 
contented 
workmen, and 
fairly in line 
with, to them, 
the wonderful 
genii of the 
Occidental 
world. 
Although the 
intelligent Jap- 
anese are 
adopting 
Western us- 
ages in multi- 
tudinous ways, 
many of the 
people fondly 
cling to their 
antiquated 
ideas, and ere I 
am a mile from 
the Osaka lim- 
it, bowling 
merrily down 
the hill-environed valley, I am treated to 
an exhibition which aptly illustrates the 
above. From Osaka to Kobe is sev- 
enteen English miles. Following the 
railroad line and the Tokaido, the in- 
tervening country is comparatively level, 
flanked on one side by the ever-accom- 


panying sea, and on the other—but a 
short distance away—by a serrated range 
of irregular hills that extend for many 
miles southward through the island. Osa- 
ka enjoys the distinction of supporting a 
very important rice exchange, and is also 
the base for the merchants of the hamlets 
and villages for leagues around. Ruling 
country prices are governed by Osaka, 
and quotations on the principal commod- 
ities—of which rice forms a conspicuous 
part—are daily heralded to the towns 
about by a wigwagging system. 

The infiltration of Occidental ideas has 
so tinted the complexion of the Japanese 
treaty ports that an evolutionary tinge 
shows itself on the outskirts for miles 
around; and if the visiting cyclist were 
without map or idea of locality he could 
readily deduct the near-hy presence of a 


In Osaka’s Entangling Streets. 


shipping city by the hybrid customs and 
the general change in the natives he met 
along the road. 

In the uncorrupted heart of old Japan, 
far from the contaminating influences of 
alien life, are found the true and primi- 
tive children of the land. Hospitable to 
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a fault, exquisitely polite, supremely in- 
different to money and the luxuries it 
might bring, they are the fractional parts 
of Utopia almost realized. In some of 
the quaint interior villages, to offer 
money to your host in exchange for a 
simple but chivalrous hospitality extend- 
ed during two restful days, is to call an 
expression to his oval face you are not 
likely to forget for weeks to come. Uto- 
pia capitulates to materialistic civilization, 
however, when you near the foreign 
towns. The innkeeper who has reluc- 
tantly accepted ten Japanese cents for 
supper, bed, breakfast, a refreshing bath, 
and a bit of innocent curiosity and good- 
will that has warmed the cockles of your 
heart, changes into the shameless rogue 
who charges you a silver yen to ferry you 
across a stream just too wide to leap, too 
deep to wade, and too swift to swim with 


safety. This varlet has been to the treaty 
port and seen the Gwaiko Kujin in all the 
wonder of his stranger clothes, and, in 
addition to the five days’ wage referred to 
above, he will doubtless tell you that he 
is a Christian, and will expect in return 
for this your hat, shoes, or even your 
wheel before you escape his importunities. 

As you near the sea-port towns after 
an Elysian spin through the gentle coun- 
try and its shaded lanes, the tinge of for- 
eign influence grates more harshly upon 
you. Bizarre scraps of European apparel 
appear in tawdry unseasonableness 
amidst the habiliments of the natives. A 
fuzless chimney-pot hat of the fashion of 
61, a flowing kimono, and an ancient pair 
of well-ventilated rubber boots pulled 
over a sockless pair of feet, enhance the 
dubious beauty of a pilgrim who divides 
the roadway with me a few miles out of 
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Kobe, and this is not the only jarring note 
in the otherwise pleasing landscape. 

Kobe and its neighborhood are a veri- 
table happy -hunting-ground for lovers of 
the wheel. The settlement streets are ir- 
reproachable, while ridable country roads 
radiate toward sequestered shrines, fairy 
glens, pebbly beach roads, and circling 
mountain paths, where superb sea views, 
that bring involuntary exclamations of 
delight to the lips, are constantly obtained. 

As in Yokohama, many of the foreign 
bungalows are perched on the back- 
ground of hills beyond the town. The local 
women cyclists do not take kindly to 
these inclines ; and native coolies, with a 
rope secured to the steering-head, or a 
forked stick braced against the saddle- 
post from behind, help the fair riders over 
the sharper grades. 

While pedaling along the almost de- 
serted Tokaido, robbed of its former traf- 

-fic by the glistening line of rails that skirt 
the base of yonder hills, one’s thoughts 
irresistibly gravitate to the halcyon days 
before the Restoration, and dwell uponthe 
scenes of life and color this now neglected 
highway must then have presented. Le- 
gitimate relics of the now historical Sho- 
gunate arrest the attention on every hand. 
In days gone by this splendid avenue of 
cryptomerias, casting their grateful shad- 
ows upon the solitary cyclist, harbored 
many a merry cavalcade.on its northward 
march. Neglected Shinto shrines before 
which many a feudal lord has bent a rev- 
erential knee; Buddhistic inscriptions 
carved on wayside stones; time-stained 
tortis, deserted temples, barbacaned for- 
tresses, and castellated walls, still attest 
the now forgotten grandeur of those pre- 
empiric days. 

When, in the seventeenth century, the 
Japanese capital, to better assure the 
peace of Northern Japan, was shifted 
from the ancient city of Kyoto to Yeddo, 
at the head of Tokyo Bay, gorgeous Dai- 
myo trains with a clattering retinue of 
truculent henchmen repaired thither twice 
yearly from the southern provinces to 
pay tribute of respect to the Shogun con- 
queror. Then the little wayside honjin, 
which now provides the dusty cyclist a 
meagre repast of rice and tea, was a lord- 
ly shelter, filled with warrior princes and 
their glittering trains. Satsuma noble- 
men in all the bravery of feudal attire; 
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swashbuckler attendants with pennanted 
lances and two double-edged swords; 
star-eyed musmees, palanquin-bearers, 
and the rag-tag and bobtailed ever cling- 
ing for safety to the skirts of their for- 
midable lords, drank and caroused at 
these wayside inns. 

Then all was excitement and color. 
The tea-houses rang with boisterous 
merriment. The smiling geisha danced 
to the tinkling notes of the omnipre- 
sent samisen; the children leaped, shout- 
ed, danced with glee; and dainty, win- 
some Omiya San—she of the wonder- 
fu] hair and many wimpling pins—a dash 

crimson flame on her kissable lips and 
the love-light shining from her sloe-black 
eyes, gazed longingly after the shimmer- 
ing cavalcade as it wound slowly north- 
ward on its princely way. 

Many a living samurai still remembers 
the mellow sunset flamings of those gold- 
en Shogun days. 

To any brother cyclist who may chance 
this way, I can recommend no more fit- 
ting finale to a summer-day spin along 
this Arcadian causeway ‘than to sit, sar- 
torially, upon a cool, straw:mat beneath 
the friendly shelter of a wayside inn, and, 
across a steaming pot of aromatic tea, 
surrounded by a wondering circle of si- 
lent forms, list to the tales which these old 
samurai will tell. Stories through which 
pulse the heart and life of the real Japan, 
peopled by figures in coats of mail, and 
vibrating with the ‘rhetoric and pathos of 
the Eastern world. 

These old samurai will also tell you 
how, when Commodore Perry sailed up 
the bay and imperiously Knocked at the 
fluttering heart of old Japan, the people, 
dazed from excitement and awe, ran for 
miles to climb the ramparts of the hills, 
the trees, and even the temple-tops, to 
gaze in wonderment at the flagship 
swinging lazily at anchor in the azure 
bay. Signal fires flashed from hill to hill ; 
the news fled with mercurial swiftness 
along the coastal towns, through the dis- 
tant vales, and even to the sandy shores of 
the Japan Sea, until all Nippon stood, like 
the last of the Aztecs on their teocalli- 
tops, gazing at the Western key that was 


to unlock-the treasure casket of the East- 


ern world, and rescue Japan from feudal- 
ism, internecine 
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RUSSIAN HUNTING METHODS. 
By Wirt 


F all Russian sports, to my mind 

() the prettiest, the most enjoy- 

able, and the most character- 

istic of the people is bear-hunting in the 

true Muscovite manner. I am aware that 

some sportsmen think little of it, and that 

the accomplished big-game hunter de- 

spises the “surround,” preferring by him- 

self to find, stalk, shoot, and, if neces- 
sary, follow up his quarry. 

The “surround” is a survival of primeval 
customs; its object is to do the bear to 
death, just as the prehistoric Slavs, in 
Semiradski’s famous fresco, are slaying 
the mammoth taken in a pitfall. To those 
who object that it is not sport, the answer 
is that sport is not wholly in killing, be it 
ever so legitimately done; it lies also in 
the chances and the change of scene and 
company that follow an outing into the 
snow-laden forest. 

When there is a bear in Russia near 
cultivated land, the villagers soon know of 
it to their cost. Then they wait until the 
first fall of snow, follow its tracks, and, 
sooner or later, discover the spot the bear 
has chosen for its winter’s sleep. This 
ascertained, they offer the killing of the 
bear and its carcass for sale. The price 
asked will depend upon the locality; if 
within easy reach of a large town, or 
near a station readily accessible from 
Moscow or St. Petersburg, the maximum 
market price will be obtained. The bear 
is sold by weight; ten cents a pound for 
bears up to two hundred pounds is a fair 
price ; twice as much may be required for 
a large bear, one over three hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

When a purchaser for the sport and 
the bear has been found, an agreement is 
drawn up, the “old man” of the village 
stipulating to conduct the sportsmen to 
the lair, or to drive the bear before a line 
of guns; he may also contract to convey 
the shooters from the nearest station to 
the village and back again. A wise buyer 
will require the bear to be actually shown 
or driven up to the guns—for villagers 
are not above receiving money in pay- 
ment of their services as beaters, and 
saving. the bear to sell again. When the 
agreement has been ratified, the buyer 
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pays ten per cent. of the purchase money 
on the estimated size of the bear, and un- 
dertakes to carry out his part of the con- 
tract by a stated date. From the signing 
of the contract until the day of the hunt, 
the seller, personally or by deputy, 
watches the lair, and if the bear should 
change its quarters, as it may do, it is 
tracked to its new abode. 

The day of the bear-hunt is a grand féte 
day in the Russian village; the boys run 
out to meet the long string of sledges, and 
gaze in wonderment at the strangers, 
who, in garments of ultra-sporting fash- 
ion, seem to the simple onlookers to be- 
long to a quite different world. Then the 
“old man,” the seller of the bear—which is 
by this time dozing unconsciously in the 
forest near by—has to bargain with his 

“fellows for beaters. All are anxious to 
participate, and crowd around him vo- 
ciferating excitedly; even the old toil- 
worn peasants with wrinkled faces turn 
out into the cold, clear, sparkling air, and 
the steaming ponies munch at the hay in 
the frozen water-troughs. ; 

The sportsmen, impatient at the delay, 
walk sharply to and fro, or stamp their 
feet on the little patch of trodden snow, 
and the young girls, with roguish faces 
and bright, smiling eyes under their col- 
ored kerchiefs, gossip amusedly anent the 
strangers. At last the beaters are chosen 
and instructed ; all is ready, and the party 
move off in silence to the forest. 

The shooters draw lots for the posi- 
tions in the line; the center is the most 
favorable ; number one is stationed to the 
extreme left, number two next to him, 
the highest number on the extreme right. 
By the side of each is a peasant with a 
second gun. All are hidden from each 
other; all are silent. The beaters are 
quickly and noiselessly extending in 
horseshoe fashion from the extremities 
of the line of shooters, and when the two 
wings meet the bear is surrounded. 

When the ring is completed the “old 
man” advances into the enclosure, as 
near to the lair as he dares, then shouts 
loudly. He is answered by all the beat- 
ers; the forest rings with their yells and 
the thuds of their sticks on the trunks of 
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the trees. Hares break covert, and dodge 
past the shooters ; a few birds silently fol- 
low; then there is the crackling of brush- 
wood and the bear advances to the line. 
He scents danger and turns before he is 
seen. His appearance at the boundary 
causes consternation among the beaters, 
some of whom make a hasty retreat ; but 


the uproar is so great that he turns again - 


reluctantly toward the silent line where 
the guns are. Two barrels fired in quick 
succession have apprised the shooters that 
the bear has been seen within range. They 
are soon followed by another loud report, 
and after a brief interval by another. 

“Gotov!” is passed along the line; the 
shoot is over ; the bear has been killed. 

The turn of the peasants is yet to come. 
They crowd round at once eagerly, call 
the dead brute opprobious names, kick 
and beat him ; accuse him of all manner of 
crimes, from witchcraft to the destruction 
of ripening crops, until, their excitement 
over, they fasten the legs together, sling 
the carcass across a stout sapling, and 
carry it to the nearest riding, where a 
sledge is waiting to convey it in triumph 
to the village. 

That night there is a general merry- 
making, at the “old man’s” expense, in 
the great izba of the village; old ballads 
are sung of mighty hunters, and tales 
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Elk-shooting is much the same as bear- 
shooting, but not so exciting. 

Winter shooting is almost entirely con- 
fined to driving out the game to the line 
of shooters. On lands leased to clubs 
these drives are often on a grand scale, 
and a very mixed bag is obtained. Hares, 
gray and white, are most plentiful; foxes 
are not scarce, and in cold weather a 
wolf will occasionally be included in the 
“surround.” 

Another way is to combine tracking 
with driving. A party start off on horse- 
back and proceed until they find the spoor 
of elk or wolf. If the tracks look fresh, 
the trackers at once dismount, throw off 
their heavy clothing, and run round the 
part of the wood in which they think the 
game still remains. If there are no 
tracks out, they call up the beaters, post 
the shooters, and drive out the covert. 
Often the animal gets scent of the sports- 
men before the wood is surrounded, and 
makes good its escape. Then the tracks 
are followed, and the next hiding-place 
surrounded. I have known a wolf fol- 
lowed in this way all day and escape after 
all; only once was he seen, and then in 
the far distance. 

The best-known way of ensuring the 
presence of a wolf is less seldom prac- 
ticed by the Russians; but occasionally, 
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told of were-wolves and the witch-ridden 
beasts of the forest, which have from time 
immemorial brought ruin to the indus- 
trious husbandmen. 


in the depth of winter, when wolves are 
voracious, a party will drive out into the 
forest, taking with them a small pig. 
When near the thickets in which the 
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wolves are known to hide, a gentle pinch 
of piggy’s tail produces a squeal which 
no hungry wolf can resist. They will fol- 
low the sledge, heedless of danger, and 
are generally easily shot. Sometimes, 
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when the wolves are numerous, the dan- 
ger is on the other side. A country sledge 
is soon overturned ; the horses get restive 
and unmanageable when wolves are near, 
and, with a large howling pack close on 
one’s tracks, the excitement is altogether 
not sufficiently pleasurable to be consid- 
ered sport. 

The worst feature about the shooting 
in Russia is the rough traveling to be en- 
dured before one can reach any ground 
far enough away from an urban district 
to be preserved with success. Some 
hours of jolting in a country cart, or a 
perilous ride on a springless vehicle, does 
not tend to steady the nerves or improve 
the eyesight. 

The general shooting season com- 
mences in August; hares and birds are 
fairly plentiful ; though in the forests and 
great unfenced fields it is at times diffi- 
cult to find them without a well-trained 
dog. Rough pointers and setters of a 
hunting strain are preferred, and some 
of them are wondrous workers. To talk 
of men going into the forest, sitting down, 
and having a smoke and chat, whilst their 
dogs range far and near in search of 
game for them, seems like a sea-serpent 
story. People who know nothing of what 
a well-trained sporting dog can be taught 





to do will not believe that these dogs, 
having found the game, return to their 
masters, lead them to the game, and then 
set it correctly. 

If you are content to follow partridges 
only, or the willow-grouse, you 
may get twenty brace or more 
to a gun; and in September, 
when woodcock are excellent 
and plentiful, even larger bags 
may be made by good shots. 

In spring one is sometimes 
called upon to use the gun in 
thinning out the males of the 
polygamous tetraonide—its 
only legitimate use at that sea- 
son. There is good shooting, 
but it is not always a comfort- 
able thing to accomplish. On 
one occasion, after an unusual- 
ly rough drive, I got to the 
lodge of the preserve of one of 
my sporting friends early in the 
evening, and started out with 
the forester about eight o’clock ; 
we walked for an hour and a 
half, up to the knees in water 
and slush, and all we got was a brace of 
blackcock for our pains. Then we had to - 
go two miles farther before finding a 
possible camping-ground. We made a— 
fire of birch-bark, and, in about three 
minutes, the forester cut down a fir-tree, 
some thirty feet in height, to provide bed- 
ding and fuel. 

At 1:30 we again got on the move, and, 
from a screen, bagged seven blackcock. 
You have only to keep quiet; the wood- 
cock is a rare fighter, and will approach 
quite near, regardless of powder-smoke 
and the death of his antagonists. 

The cock capercailzie is a shy bird in 
comparison ; he sits on the topmost branch 
of the tallest tree, with his hens below, and 
for five or six seconds he calls or sings. 
Then he will remain some minutes in si- 
lence, and then sing again. If. his hens 
answer, he will stay on, and is easily ap- 
proached, but the advance must be made 
whilst his song is heard. If he is not an- 
swered, he flies away to the tree where 
some fellow-cock is singing, and a fight 
soon ensues, so fiercely prosecuted that 
the fighting birds may be approached un- 
noticed. The cock willow-grouse, in the 
spring, are called quite up to the gun by 
whistling or by using a quill as a call. 
There is no real sport in spring shoot- 
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ing, but a great deal of discomfort. If 
one must thin out the males in a preserve, 
the best way is to confine oneself to the 
trees about a pool or river, and shoot from 
a shallow punt as many as one cares to 
wait for, or call. The boat is also used for 
getting silently and comfortably within 
range of blackcock and capercailzie when- 
ever water is sufficiently plentiful to allow 
any sort of craft being used. The boat en- 
ables one to pick up the birds, and in Rus- 
sia that is an important point, for gather- 
ing feathered game is more difficut than 
shooting it—the dogs, chiefly pointers, 
being indifferent retrievers, practically 
useless if there is much water, and in 
spring there always is more than one 
wishes for. 

Dogs are of little use, if any, in ptarmi- 
gan shooting. The birds are quite com- 
mon near St. Petersburg in midwinter , 
they lie very close on open ground, but 
I have never known a dog able to scent 
them with certainty. Success depends 
upon the eyesight. After a little time the 
dazzling white snow, and the glistening 
frost with which every bit of vegetation 
is covered, so blind the sight to anything 
white that the ptarmigan is found only 


with the greatest difficulty, and usually 
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only after beating a bit of covert which 
one expects to hold birds. It is a slow, 
owl-like flyer, which ought to be dropped 
by the poorest shot; but even when on 
the wing it is not easily seen, and often 
coveys rising within easy range get away 
unobserved. Walking is not easy in the 
great felt overshoes, which all must wear 
to keep out the cold, and the ground is 
treacherous. The birds lie out where 
tufts of dead grass stick up through the 
snow; probably near by the frozen crust 
is rotten, and just as the covey rises the 
shooter slips through the crust, and falls 
forward, or even drops into a hollow up 
to his armpits. 

Thotigh the days are very short, they 
are long enough to tire the most enthu- 
siastic sportsman who goes after ptarmi- 
gan. Small bags are the rule; a brace and 
a half to each gun a day would be con- 
sidered good sport. There are days when 
one cannot even see a bird. At times, 
without ostensible reason, ptarmigan 
seem to forsake all their favorite haunts 
and try other ground. Ptarmigan shoot- 
ing is excellent exercise for the Russian 
chinovaiks — though they prefer sport 
which, with less work, produces a larger 
and more certain bag. 


After Blackcock. 

























POULTRY BREEDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 






By H. S. Babcock. 


: ‘O one 
un fa- 
miliar 

with the sta- 

tistics of poul- 
try breeding 
in the United 

States, the 

statement of 

the value of 
the annual 
products 

sounds like a 

fairy tale. It 

has been esti- 
mated that 
this value is 
not less than 
two hundred 
and ninety 
millions of 
dollars a year; and this is a very con- 
servative estimate, for some have figured 
it as high as six hundred millions of 
dollars. It certainly exceeds in value 
many of what are reckoned as great in- 
dustries ; for instance, wheat, hay, orchard 
products, and the output of our silver and 
gold mines all fall below it. The failure 
to appreciate its extent and value is due 
to the general distribution of the pro- 
ducers. In no other single agricultural 
industry are there so many persons inter- 
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ested as in poultry breeding, and, while 
the output of any single producer may 
seem comparatively insignificant, when 
the total amount is reckoned the sum is 
almost bewilderingly great. 

Poultry breeders are divided into two 
great classes—those who keep fowls for 
profit and those who keep them for fancy. 
The first class is debtor to the second for 
improved breeds and varieties with spe- 
cialized functions, whereby the profits of 
poultry keeping are materially increased. 
And the second class is indebted to the 
first to the extent that the latter furnishes 
a market for the products of the former. 

The public interest in poultry breeding 
chiefly centers in the breeders of fine poul- 
try, who are technically known as fan- 
ciers, and this is due to the facts that 
they make poultry exhibitions possible, 
support specialty publications, create new 
and modify old forms in fowls, and en- 
hance and sometimes even detract from 
the useful qualities of the stock which 
they breed. While the first class exhibits 
an interest in only the commercial aspects - 
of poultry breeding, the second ap- 
proaches the subject from the intellectual 
side. Among poultry breeders the fan- 
ciers are the brains of the industry. 

Why they should be so reckoned ap- 
pears when the work which they have per- 
formed is contemplated. Starting per- 
haps thirty centuries ago with the domes- 
tication of the wild fowl of the jungle—a 
fowl which still survives in its wild state 
in far Eastern countries—the fancier, 
making use of natural variations and pro- 
ducing, through intelligent matings, arti- 
ficial variations, has so modified its de- 
scendants that there are at the present 
time about one hundred distinct breeds 
and varieties. 

The changes wrought have been in size, 
conformation, color, markings, comb, and 
also in internal characteristics. The jun- 
gle fowl is of about two or two and one- 
half pounds weight, colored something 
like a Black-breasted Red Game, has a sin- 
gle comb, and clean shanks and toes. 
From this original have beén produced 
Brahmas, which weigh from twelve to fif- 
teen or more pounds, and Bantams, whose 
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weight in some cases does not exceed fif- 
teen ounces; the clean shanks have been 
covered with a heavy coat of feathers in 
the Cochin and other allied breeds. The 
shape has been made both more compact 
and less compact ; and the colors now in- 
clude not only the black-red type, but 
white, buff, black, blue, red, solidly ar- 
ranged or in various combinations. The 
markings have been multiplied into stripes, 
bars, pencilings, spangles, mottles, and 
splashes with almost absolute mathemati- 
cal accuracy and artistic skill; the comb 
has become single, rose, pea, or leaf, with 
various sub-forms belonging to these gen- 
eral classes. The constitutional instincts 
have been modified so that increased pug- 
nacity or almost “ethe- 

real mildness” charac- 

terizes the disposition. 

Prolificacy has been in- 

creased, so that in lieu 

of six or eight eggs 

laid in a state of nature, 

two hundred, or even, 

in rare cases, nearly 

three hundred eggs are 

now produced in a 

year; the tendency to 

broodiness has in some 

breeds been almost to- 

tally eradicated and in 

others greatly in- 

creased, while the abil- 

ity to fatten easily and 

quickly, and to lay on 

flesh upon the most de- 

sirable parts of the 

frame, has been in- 

wrought into the constitution of some 
breeds. So great, indeed, are the changes 
which have been effected that some scien- 
tific men have vainly sought to prove that 
the domestic fowl has had a multiple 
origin. 

In this country poultry breeding has, in 
addition to its natural attractiveness, been 
specially encouraged and fostered by 
three forces—the American Poultry As- 
sociation, the poultry exhibitions, and the 
poultry press. 

The American Poultry Association was 
organized in the early part of December, 
1873, or in- February, 1874, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., with William H. Churchman 
as its first President. It had then but a 
small membership, but has continued to 
grow, until its membership is now four 
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‘hundred and _ thirty-five, distributed 
among thirty-seven States.and Territories, 
including Sai and England. The 
work of the Association has been felt 
through its annual meetings, held in va- 
rious parts of the country, but especially 
in the publication of a standard of the dif- 
ferent breeds and varieties of fowls. This 
work has gained an authoritative position 
in the poultry exhibitions of the country 
and is the accepted guide of the fancier in 
his breeding operations. 

The poultry exhibitions, by affording 
fanciers an opportunity of exhibiting 
their finest specimens, have stimulated the 
breeding of choice fowls. They have also 
taught the public the difference between 
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well-bred and ill-bred poultry, and have 
largely increased the ranks of the fan- 
cier, widened his market, and made his 
sales of surplus stock remunerative. 

The poultry press, through the litera- 
ture it diffuses and the illustrations of fine 
specimens which it publishes, has been a 
powerful educational force,and has great- 
ly stimulated poultry breeding. 

In the American standard of perfection 
there are, among ordinary domestic fowls, 
eleven classes—the American, Asiatic, 
Mediterranean, Polish, Hamburg, French, 
Dorking, Game and Game Bantams, 
Oriental Games and Bantams, Bantams 
other than Game, and miscellaneous. 
These classes are subdivided into breeds, 
and the breeds subdivided into varieties. 

Outside of the standard, waiting for 
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the time when they shall be admitted to 
its pages, are quite a number of well-de- 
fined breeds and varieties of special in- 
terest, because, for the most part, they are 
the latest work of the fancier and show 
most clearly the tendency of modern 
breeding. They are the last thoughts in 
the world of poultry, and, as such, deserve 
priority of consideration. 

Prominent among the unrecognized 
breeds, and at this time the most popular 
of them, stands the Rhode Island Red. 
This is a fowl of medium size, the cocks 
weighing about eight pounds, clothed in 
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Unbeaten Silver-Gray Dorking Cock, “Johnstown.” 


, a plumage of cherry red in the males and 
a reddish buff in the females. At present 
they are bred with three styles of comb— 
pea, rose, and single. Not only does this 
fowl possess great economic merit and 
real beauty, but it has a peculiar inter- 
est in that it is the progenitor of two 
standard varieties, the Buff Plymouth 
Rock and the Buff Wyandotte. Its own 
children have distanced it in the race ° 
for standard recognition. 

The Argonaut, a fowl of similar eco- 
nomic merits, but trimmer in build and 
more like the Game in appearance, is clad 





Barred Plymouth Rock First-Prize-Winning Hen, 
“Lady Mary.” 


Barred Plymouth Rock Prize-Winning. Cock. 
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First-Prize Houdan Pullet, ‘“‘Bonnie Lass.” 


in a rich buff plumage, has a pea comb, 
and has proved to be an admirable gener- 
al-purpose fowl. It has been bred but in 
limited numbers, and is therefore much 
less widely known than the Rhode Island 
Red. It is, however, not at all inferior to 
that excellent breed. 

The Penciled Wyandottes, golden and 
silver, are among the latest comers. These 
fowls, with the blocky build of the Wy- 
andottes are clad in very handsome 
plumage. They differ from each other 
only in their ground color, one being a 
mahogany or golden bay, the other a sil- 
very gray. The feathers of the females 
have three pencilings upon each feather, 


Light Brahma Cockerel, Eleven Weeks Old, 
Showing ties 


Prize Houdan Cock. 


these black markings following the con- 
tour of the web of the feather, one within 
the other. The males have black breasts, 
striped huckles, black tails, and a red 
or silvery-white upper color, according 
to the variety. 

The newest Bantam is the Brahman. In 
color it resembles quite closely the Silver 
Penciled Wyandotte, but it has the Ham- 
burg shape. These dainty little beauties 
are still in the possession of the originator, 
he having refused to part with any of 
them. 

Among other unrecognized breeds are 
some which have been recognized by the 
American Poultry Association, and after- 


Unbeaten White Dorking Cockerel, 
**Boston.” 
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wards excluded from the pages of the 
standard, like the Jersey Blue and the 
Pea-combed Plymouth Rocks, and others 
which have never been so recognized. To 
this latter class belong the White Won- 
ders, a large fowl somewhat resembling 
the White Wyandotte, but with feath- 
ered shanks; the Sherwoods, which have 
quite a close resemblance to the White 
Plymouth Rock, but have feathered 
shanks ; and the Erminette, a fowl with a 
white body plumage covered with small 
black spots or ticks. This latter fowl 
would have been a standard. breed, in all 
probability, but for the fact that its breed- 
ers were unable to agree upon a standard, 
and bred it, according to individual pre- 
dilection, with smooth and with clean 
shanks, and‘ with three types of comb— 





White Wyandotte Chickens, Twelve Weeks Old. 


pea, rose, and single. Even upon shape 
there was an unhappy divergence of opin- 
ion. But it was and is an excellent and 
attractive fowl. 

Among the recognized breeds in the 
American class the two most popular and 
typical are the Plymouth Rock and the 
Wyandotte, and of the several varieties 
of these, the Barred Plymouth Rock and 
the White Wyandotte are bred in the 
greatest numbers. 

The Barred Plymouth Rock for a long 
time was the American standard for ex- 
cellence. Upon it more care and thought 
in breeding have been bestowed than upon 
any other American variety. Greeted at 
its “4 as “the great American mon- 
grel,” by its merits it transformed its de- 
tractors into ardent advocates, and, with- 





out knowing what a boom was, it steadily 
grew into favor, until it was easily the 
first fowl in its class. Its plumage of 
grayish white, transversely barred with 
clean black, grew by degrees from a dull, 
unattractive appearance into a real 
beauty, until to-day it is regarded as one 
of the most finished products of the breed- 
er’s art. 

But the supremacy ofthe Barred Plym- 
outh Rock in popularity has been vig- 
orously challenged by the White Wyan- 
dotte. This fowl, a descendant of the Sil- 
ver Wyandotte, the original variety of the 
breed, leaped into a sudden popularity. 
But the boom died out, and a period of 
comparative obscurity followed. Out of 
this obscurity it has gradually emerged, 
and at the last winter shows more White 
Wyandottes were on 
exhibition than there 
were specimens of any 
other variety. 

The Asiatic class is 
composed of the Brah- 
mas, the Cochins, and 
the Langshans. The 
leading variety in the 
class is the Light Brah- 
ma, the largest variety 
of domestic fowl. Its 
plumage is milky- 
white, with the neck 
feathers agreeably 
striped with black, the 
tail black, and the pri- 
maries and secondaries 
of the wings partially 
black. The Cochins are the most heav- 
ily feathered of our fowls, their legs 
and feet being heavily clothed, and their 
bodies an immense mass of soft plumage. 
The Buff is the most popular variety, 
though to many the Partridge is the hand- 
somest. The Black Langshan is one of 
the most popular varieties, if not the most 
popular variety, in this class. It had a 
hard fight for a position as a distinct breed 
at first, being regarded by many as a poor- 
ly bred Cochin ; but it has lived to triumph 
over the Cochin in popularity. This po- 
sition it has won upon economic grounds, 
by proving to be a much superior layer 
to its nearest relative. 

The breeds in the Mediterranean class 
are distinguished by lightness of build, 
airiness of carriage, activity of disposi- 
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tion and greater pro- 
lificacy. With the ex- 
ception of the rose- 
combed varieties of 
the Leghorns, they all 
have large single 
combs. They are 
among the best, if not 
absolutely the best, 
layers. Their eggs 
are white in color and 
large in size. In this 
class we find the sev- 
eral varieties of the 
Leghorn, the Minor- 
cas, the Black Span- 
ish, with its striking 
white face, the Blue 
Andalusian, and the 
Mottled Ancona. 

The Polish class 
contains some of the 
most ornamental of domestic fowls, the 
specimens being distinguished by their 
large, rose-like crests. They were origi- 
nally reckoned among the best layers, but 
their ornamental characteristics have 
been developed in disregard of their prac- 
tical qualities, so that the Polish fowl is 
now regarded as a purely ornamental 
fowl. Yet no breed is wholly lacking in 
useful qualities, and, therefore, cannot 
be purely ornamental. 

Among the Hamburgs we find, not only 
some of the best layers, but fowls with 
elegant figures, rich colors, and beautiful 
and accurate markings. The spangled va- 
rieties have, upon a golden-bay or silvery- 
white ground color, great round moon- 
shaped black spots, and the penciled va- 
rieties have the feathers transversely and 
heavily marked with lines of black. Few 


Prize Golden Penciled Wyandotte Cock. 


Rhode Island Red Cock, Rose-Comb. 


fowls are more beau- 
tiful or more profit- 
able as egg-producers 
than the Hamburgs, 
and yet they have, 
strange to say, com- 
paratively little popu- 
larity. This is prob- 
ably due to their be- 
ing small and of little 
value for the table, as 
well as to the diffi- 
culty in‘ yarding 
them. Besides, the y 
are somewhat. deli- 
cate and difficult to 
rear, 

The French breeds 
have never been 
very popular in 
this country: the 
; Créve-ceur, a big, 
black, crested fowl; the La Fléche, a 
black nightmare in feathers, with ant- 
lered comb, and the Houdan, with large 
crest, and plumage of mottled white and 
black, comprise this class. All of the 
breeds are excellent table fowls. The 
Houdan is much the most popular and 
seems at present to be gaining in public 
favor. 

The Dorking—the Englishman’s ideal 
table fowl—has never made much prog- 
ress in this country. It is a rather infe- 
rior layer, and has white legs and a white 
skin, which do not accord with American 
taste. Some good specimens, however, 
are bred here, especially in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

The game, whether large or Bantam, 
is the ultra-fancier’s fowl. - Upon it more 
time, thought, and money have been ex- 


Prize Silver Penciled Wyandotte Pullet. 
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pended than upon any other breed. Orig- 
inally bred for the pit, with short legs and 
full plumage, it has been modified and 
developed, until it now stands upon the 
longest of legs, with an upright, martial 
bearing, and has a plumage which fits the 
body like a glove upon a lady’s hand. In 
brilliancy of color it is surpassed by no 
breed. It has the keen, sharp look of a 
thoroughbred racer, and is reckoned the 
créme de la créme of fancier’s fowls. 

The Oriental Games consist of the Ma- 
lay, an immensely tall fowl, with over- 
hanging eyebrows, which give it a fierce 
and cruel expression ; the Black Sumatra, 
with iridescent plumage and a long, 
pheasant-like tail; and the Indian, which 
has been denominated “the prince of table 
fowls,” and is, withal, one of the hand- 





Barred Plymouth Rock Chickens, Twelve Weeks Old. 


somest of breeds. The colors of the cock 
are extremely rich and lustrous, and the 
hen has a bay plumage, each feather of 
which is penciled with two black narrow 
markings, one within the other. These 
markings, in the best specimens, look as 
if they were embossed, and the effect is 
very beautiful. 

In the miscellaneous class, as its name 
indicates, are collected the breeds which’ 
have few points in common and are not 
readily classifiable under any other term. 
Here we find the Silky, with its webless 
plumage, which looks more like fur than 
feathers; the Sultan, possessing a com- 
bination of characteristics belonging to 
the Polish, the French, and the Asiatic 
classes ; the Frizzles, whose feathers are 











curved toward their heads ; andthe Rump- 
less, which are innocent of a tail, and are 
even lacking in the projection out of 
which, in other fowls, the tail grows. 

Among the Bantams we find diamond 
editions of the Game fowls; miniature 
Brahmas and Cochins; diminutive Polish 
fowls ; little Japanese, with legs so short 
that the body seems to rest upon the 
ground, and tails so high that the sickles 
reach above the tops of the combs; and 
the rose-combed varieties, Hamburgs in 
shape, in color black and white, with the 
golden and silver bodies of the Seabrights, 
most exquisitely laced with black. These 
little fowls are extremely popular, and 
their popularity is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. People are beginning to learn 
that they are really profitable fowls to 
keep, and, as they can 
be kept anywhere, 
many who could not 
keep large fowls are 
undertaking the care of 
Bantams. 

In a general survey, 
like this, of the status 
of poultry breeding in 
this country, it is im- 
possible to discuss 
many of the topics con- 
nected with the sub- 
ject, but the reasons 
for the great develop- 
ing interest in poultry 
breeding may be sum- 
marily given in the 
following proposi- 
tions: ° 

I. Poultry breeding 
takes one into the open air. 

2. It is a self-supporting hobby. 

3. It opens, in a practical way, a new 


field of intellectual activity. 


4. It gratifies the normal human desire 
to be surrounded with living creatures. 

5. It enables one to employ talents 
akin to creative power. 

6. It leads to many agreeable contests. 

7. It gives all the members of the fam- 
ily a common object of interest. 

8. Ina word, to sum up the seven fore- 
going reasons, it is, when undertaken as 
a hobby, a source of much pleasure, suffi- 
ciently manual to divert the overtaxed 
brain of a business or professional man, 
and sufficiently intellectual to stimulate 
and refresh the mind. 


COURSING ON WESTERN PRAIRIES. 
By W. S. Harwood. 


OU cannot easily forget your first 
coursing meet in America. The 
brown autumn grasses, here 
and there relieved by tufted 
mounds of green, stretch away 
and away to the far purplish 
line where the sky comes down 
to earth through the haze of In- 
dian summer, a mighty dome of 
blue above, not a mountain, or 
a hill, or a tree, or a river to the 

uttermost bounds of the land—one vast, 

unbroken plain. The crisp air of mid-Oc- 
tober tempers the rays of the sun; a soft 
breeze sends a fine and delicate tremor 
through the long grasses in every gentle 
swale; there is no cloud in the brilliant 
sky. If on some midsummer day you 
have looked up to the sky of Lapland, far 
inside the circle, you have seen such blue. 

Everybody from the little town, ten 
miles away, who could rent or borrow a 
conveyance of any shape, style, or age, is 
here; even the bicycle rider has come, 
and, so level is the floor of the plain, he 
may follow the hunt with comparative 
ease. Men of city ways and garb are here 
also, who have come perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred miles from Atlantic or Pacific coasts. 
Not a few of them are English born and 
bred, with keen remembrances of cours- 
ing in their native land, finding in this 
newer type a different, but not less fasci- 
nating, interest. There 
are parties in carri- 
ages, in lumbering 
country-place hacks, 
in light vehicles, in 
ramshackle livery rigs, 
and there are country 
wains drawn by big 
horses bespeaking their 
French or English ori- 
gin—it is a motley 
throng. 

The drawings for 
the events have been 
made, the hounds are 
paired for the initial 
slip, the vehicles stand 
side by side in an 
unbroken, quite even 


The 
Slips. 


line stretching out a thousand feet or 
more across the prairie. It is understood 
that no one may advance at a swifter pace 
than his neighbor, no matter how insist- 
ent the temptation to be nearest the 
hounds when they are slipped. All must 
remain within a set distance from the slip- 
per with his slender, beautiful dogs in 
leash, 

At a signal the cavalcade begins the 
advance. The ground beneath the wheels 
of the rumbling wagons has never been 
disturbed by the plowshare. It is virgin 
soil. Now and then you may feel the jolt 
of your wheels as they strike the ridge of 
a buffalo “wallow”—remembrance of the 
days when the bison gathered in noble 
herds upon these plains—but, for the 
most part, it is easy riding. 

Midway in advance of either half of the 
line, horsemen ride back and forth to keep 
the alignment. At the extreme ends of 
the line other horsemen scurry hither and 
thither across the plain to beat up the long 
grasses for hares. 

A clear cry comes from a horseman in 
the distance, and the cavalcade pulls up. 
A rabbit has been raised, and the slipper 
in the center, a young man in jacket of 
brilliant scarlet-—about the only note of 
color save the blue above—is holding back 
one of the lithe hounds with a firm grip 
until his companion may catch a glimpse 


Between Courses—California Coursing Club. 
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of the quarry. You sweep the vast field be- 
fore you, and your eye, now grown some- 
what accustomed to the strain of immense 
distances, notes the stirring in the grasses 
where the hare is gently ambling. In an- 


other instant the second hound has caught, 


sight of it; with a deft pull of the thongs 
the brace is slipped, and the contest is on. 

There is absolutely nothing to impede 
the course as the hounds spring splendid- 
ly away. No fence, no copse, no ditch, no 
hills, naught but the level prairie whose 
only bound for hound, or hare, or horse is 
the faint line where sky melts into plain. 
So quickly one can scarcely realize it all, 
the hounds are well-nigh out of sight— 
you will need strong field glasses. They 
are running in magnificent style, for the 
conditions are perfect, and the blood of a 
royal ancestry is in their veins. 

Suddenly there is a quick turn, and 
then another, and the three are coming 
back straightaway for the line of carri- 
ages, at a pace like that of the mad storms 
that sometimes sweep these plains. 

The hare has laid her course and she 
scarcely wavers a wrench. Excitement is 
at fever heat. The hounds are close be- 
hind her, not ten lengths away, and the 
gap is closing. . They had run three miles 
at the turn, and the mettle of hare and 
hounds is being put to the severest test. 
Seconds pass like minutes to the breath- 
less crowd. There is no sound but the 
restless stamping of a horse at your right 
and the delicate notes of a late autumn 
bird atilt on a swaying golden-rod stem. 
Another second and you are joining in 
the resounding cheers that break the still- 
ness, as, not five yards from the line, the 
fleeter hound has flung the powerful hare 
in air and the course is won. It was a 
royal race, fit to be run anywhere on the 
globe. 

All the long, cloudless, beautiful day 
the sport keeps up. You may in that time 
travel ten or even twenty miles straight- 
away and return; you may wheel in a 
giant’s circle; or you may hunt forth and 
back over practically the same territory— 
the field is limitless, ard there is neither 
landlord nor tenant to say you nay. There 
are no regulations as to where the specta- 
tors shall remain—they move with the 
hunt. Once in a while some slightly ris- 
ing piece of ground will serve as a point 
from which to watch the coursing upon 
various sides, and when the hounds are 


circling through the vast open this af- 
fords a capital observatory. Quite likely 
some such place will be selected as high 
noon comes for the midday lunch. 

It would seem as though coursing with 
such magnificent native surroundings 
should long ago have become popular in 
America; and, even though the interest 
is steadily, if slowly, gaining, that it 
should have been more pronounced in its 
progress. No doubt various obstacles in- 
tervene ; among them the newness of the 
country where the prairie coursing is 
most followed, a vast agricultural region 
whose inhabitants are more interested in 
wheat than in hares; while the fact that 
the region is well on to two thousand 
miles from either the East or the distant 
West, rendering access not altogether 
agreeable, has doubtless been a deterrent. 

Perhaps for a half-century there has 
been private coursing in the United 
States, but the congregating of coursers 
from regular organizations is of compar- 
atively recent date. In California close 
coursing has long been popular, and some 
of the clubs have splendidly equipped 
grounds. Large sums of money are given 
in prizes. The climate there is such that 
the sport may be engaged in throughout 
the year, and the interest in it, both in the 
actual events of the course and in the 
mainteriance of the highest possible stand- 
ard of excellence in blood of hounds, is 
constantly increasing. 

In the large region which includes 
much of the two Dakotas, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, with portions of Iowa and 
Minnesota, open, or prairie coursing is 
most in favor. It would seem that this 
kind of coursing is the ideal type, how- 
ever many the advantages of close cours- 
ing when carried on in a fair and sports- 
manlike manner. In the early spring 
some very interesting meets are held, 
though the season from the first of Sep- 
tember to the latter part of October is 
perhaps the most delightful. 

There is now a main supervising, and, 
in a sense, controlling body, known as 
the American Coursing Board, of which 
Mr. J. Herbert Watson, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for some time was president, suc- 
ceeded last fall by Mr. L. F. Bartels, of 
Denver, Colo., and of which Mr. John 
Charlton, of Minneapolis, has for some 
years beén the secretary. This Board is 


‘the court of last appeal in American 
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coursing. It 
is composed 
of members 
of accredited 
coursing 
clubs from 
any portion 
of the coun- 
try, two from 
each club. 
The Code of 
Rules of the 
Board pro- 
vides for the 
conduct of all 
meets. Prom- 
inent among 
the rules in- 
sisted upon is 
the one which 
provides that 
the judge 
shall decide 
all courses upon the principle that the 
greyhound which does the most toward 
killing the hare during the continuance of 
the course shall be declared the winner. 
Severe penalty is provided for any fraud- 
ulent or dishonest conduct in connection 
with any coursing meet. 

In a general way, the entire sport, save 
as it may be modified to meet local condi- 
tions, follows coursing in England. Indeed, 
so far as practicable, coursing in America 





After the Morning’s Exercise. 


is a copy of 
coursing in 
Great Brit- 
ain. 

The points 
are the same 
as those un- 
der which 
English 
coursing is 
conducted : 

1. Speed 
—which 
shall be esti- 
mated as one, 
two, or three 
points, ac- 
cording to 
the degree of 
superiority 
shown. 

2. The Go- 
by—two 
points; or, if gained on the outer circle, 
three points. 

3. The Turn—one point. 

4. The Wrench—half a point. 

5. The Kill—two points; or, in a de- 
scending scale, in proportion to the merit 
displayed, which may be of no value. 

6. The Trip—one point. 

Still more closely to articulate with 
coursing England, a Waterloo has. been 
established. It has not, to be sure, ar- 
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rived at the dignity of the Waterloo of 
Altcar, long the focal point of the world’s 
coursing; yet the American Waterloo 
bids fair to become, to coursers on the 
western shore of the Atlantic, as famous 
as that of the blue ribbon of the leash 
to those who dwell on the east. 

The American Waterloo was estab- 
lished in October, 1895, at a ten days’ 
meet on the great prairie in the vicinity of 
Huron, S. Dakota. The nominations 
were just half those of the English Wa- 
terloo, thirty-two, which has since been 


1898—E. C. Kellogg’s Iowa Girl and Lady 
Gilmore ; divided. 

1899—J. H. Rosseter’s Emin Pasha and Allan 
& Lyon’s May Queen; divided. 

The Waterloo is run under the super- 
vision of the American Coursing Club. 

In the year 1894 the American Cours- 
ing Board instituted the Greyhound Stud 
Book, which has become the accredited 
official record of the dogs of this class in 
the United States. It is patterned on the 
English ‘Stud Book, and is proving an 
important feature of the sport. It not only 


Union Coursing Park, San Francisco. 


maintained. It was one of the most in- 
teresting and successful meets ever held 
in America, and fitly inaugurated this im- 
portant feature. The winners of the 
American Waterloo have been as fol- 
lows: 

1895—Melrose & Durbin’s Gilkirk; C. A. 
Robinson’s Diana, second. 

1896—J. H. Rew’s Frank Green ; S. J. Coyne’s 
Mona, second. 

1897—N. P. Whiting’s Rochester and Min- 
neapolis ; divided. 


aids to keep the standard high, but it is a 
stimulus to the importer and the breeder. 
Its pages will show the influence of En- 
glish strains. American coursers have 
not been slow to see that that exclusive 
and inclusive element which, for want of 
a better word, we call blood will tell in 
hounds as well as in horses. So it has 
come about that there has been keen ri- 
valry to secure from England the get of 
the noblest. The result is a fine and virile 
race of American dogs coming on. 
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It ought to be the earnest desire of the 
coursers of America to keep the sport free 
from the taint of the betting-ring and the 


ape == 
Gilkirk, Winner of First American Waterloo, 
1895. 


pool-room. Owners of hounds who do 
not have this desire are not coursers; 
they are gamesters, and are not entitled 
to consideration other than that they may 
be pilloried as foes of clean sport. 


All this we discuss in the intervals of 
the day, or as we wend homeward, having 
finished our day’s coursing on the wide 
Dakota prairie. The golden autumn moon 
is just showing atthe horizon line, so huge 
and near and round a ball that you half 
expect it to come rolling out across the 
dusky prairie to meet you. You hear no 
sound as you drive on toward the little 
town, with its twinkling lights showing 
far away, save now and then a sharp, 
metallic, vindictive rattle in the grass by 
the roadside, where some disturbed rat- 
tlesnake—one of the venom-charged race 
now, happily, disappearing—sends out 
his challenge. If there is something of 
the sublime in the reaches of the plain by 
day, it is even more inspiring by night, 
with the stars thick in the dark sky ; some- 
thing the opposite of the relative and the 
tentative and the every-day. There is 
freedom in the hardy life of the moun- 
taineer, but there is freedom plus breadth 
in the prairies of America; and whether 
you go back to your city home winner or 
loser, or neither, you will carry the mem- 
ory of a week of magnificent sport. 


BIG SHARKS AS GAME. 
By Charles Frederick Holder. 


ered a game fish, but rather a lout- 

ish scavenger, a bait-taker, and a 
general nuisance, to be hauled in, strung 
up, and executed with derision. Yet, de- 
spite its reputation, I am inclined to cham- 
pion this maligned boneless monster ; bas- 
ing its claims to gameness upon many 
bouts I have had with it, often single- 
handed, in various waters from Maine to 
California. 

If one does not undertake shark-fish- 
ing in a sportsmanlike manner, there is 
very little sport in it. The typical method 
of shark-fishing is to bait a large hook 
with a piece of salt pork, fasten it to a 
hawser, and, if it is caught out at sea, 
trice the shark up to the main-yard, all 
hands laying on to take part in humbling 
what they term the common enemy. 

So handled, the shark has no opportu- 
nity to display its powers. If, however, it 
is fished for with a recognition of what 
constitutes fair play, it often becomes a 


: HE shark is not generally consid- 





‘foeman well deserving the attention of 
- the sportsman. 


I have taken sharks ranging from sixty 
to one hundred pounds with a twelve- 
ounce rod and a twenty-one-thread line 
and found it excellent sport; in fact, one 
of the most exciting contests it was ever 
my good fortune to have was with an 
eight-foot shark, which I hooked in Flor- 
ida when standing almost waist-deep in 
the surf fishing for hog-fish. The gamy 
creature towed me half a mile down the 
reef before it was brought to what usu- 
ally would have been the gaff, but, in this 
instance, was release. 

Ordinarily a shark twelve or fifteen 
feet in length is considered game for 
twenty men. It is hooked by two or three; 
the others then take the rope, and the big 
fighter is run up on the beach helpless ; 
but if a man matches his skill and strength 
single-handed against so large a fish, a 
vast amount of sport may be enjoyed. 
True, it is sport of a gladiatorial kind, a 
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fight to the finish, when the superior ani- 
mal is often overmatched; but the true 
sportsman is, I fancy, much more satis- 
fied to be defeated single-handed by a 
gamy fish than to be one of a party to 
take it by unfair means. 

It has been my good fortune to catch 
sharks of all sizes in many waters, and 
nearly always I have been able to afford 
the game a fighting chance. When this is 
done, I can commend the shark as a gamy 
contestant. What I mean by fair play is 
to take all sharks up to one hundred and 
fifty, or even four hundred, pounds with 
a tuna rod and outfit, which may be brief- 
ly described as a sixteen- or eighteen- 
ounce, seven-foot rod, and one thousand 
feet of twenty-one-thread line. 

Larger sharks, up to one thousand o1 
more pounds and from ten to fifteen feet 
in length, should be taken with the hand- 
line from a light boat ; and, assuming that 
the fisherman delights in lusty sport with 
more than a spice of danger in it, it can 
be commended. 

Most of my shark-fishing has been done 
on the extreme outer Florida reef, the 
home of various kinds of sharks, ranging 
from so-called man-eaters, thirteen or 
fourteen feet in length, to ugly shovel- 
nosed sharks ten or twelve feet long; yet 
the legends of the reef did not record a 
single instance of a tragedy from these 
fish. I was once a wit- 
ness of the sinking of 
a boat off a certain fa- 
vorite fishing point 
where I had often, by 
pouring over beef 
blood and other 
“chum,” conjured up a 
seething maelstrom of 
these hounds of the 
sea; yet the three men 
forming the crew, 
whom it was impossi- 
ble to save, and who 
drowned, were: not 
touched by the sharks 
which infested the 
place. 

Of course, every 
sportsman who came 
down the reef to this jumping-off place 
in the direction of Yucatan. was enter- 
tained with weird stories of conflicts with 
sharks and taken out shark-fishing. The 
usual outfit for the sport was a light boat, 


the greener the hand the lighter the craft ; 
and it was considered rare sport among 
the habitués of the key to see a novice 
“cross-bucked,” as they called it. This 
consisted in being thrown out of a dinghy 
by a shark which jerked the line from the 
bow over the rail, invariably capsizing the 
boat and forcing the fisherman to leap 
into the water. As the victim had been 
duly impressed with the ferocity of the 
sharks and regaled with stories of anglers 
taken from boats, this was quite an or- 
deal. 

I had a boat built and equipped for 
shark-fishing. She was sixteen feet long, 
of cedar, very light, with a.small deck 
which covered an air tank, while a row of 
cans along the sides, decked over, made 
her so buoyant that she would, when filled 
with water, hold eight or ten men. The 
line was a small manilla rope three hun- 
dred feet long, with a four-foot chain and 
a hook of steel, of royal dimensions. 

Thus equipped, two fishermen, eager 
for a trial of conclusions with the tiger 
of the sea, would row to a certain point 
of the reef which juts out into the chan- 
nel, and anchor by hooking on to the coral 
a boat-hook which could be easily hauled 
in. The ancient and honorable chummers 
of the New England fishing guild would 
have looked with amazement at the meth- 
ods here employed to ensnare the largest 


Graining a Nurse Shark on the Florida Reefs. 


game. Negroes were engaged to tow out 
the rejectamenta of a slaughter-house, 
beef blood was poured overboard, and, 
not long after, the waters would be swirl- 
ing with sharks fighting for the food, 
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tearing it apart with so much action and 
expression that a pack of hounds was in- 
variably recalled. 

Among these monsters was one whose 
length was estimated at fourteen feet. I 
determined to try and capture this indi- 
vidual, but it was difficult to select one 
when there were so many. A large steel 
hook and chain with swivel was baited 
with a ten-pound grouper and adjusted 
to a float so that it hung four feet below. 
Hardly had this drifted clear of the 
bristling coral when it was the object of 
attention on the part of several sharks. 
They did not rush at it after the approved 
method of the shark in the popular story, 
but with deliberation, guided by unerring 
sense of smell. 

Ahead of them, darting here and there, 
was an advance guard of several pilot- 
fishes; while each shark had its body- 
guard of remoras—black, eel-like crea- 
tures, which clung to the dusky sides of 
their hosts like leeches, their slender 
bodies writhing and twisting as they were 
towed along. 

Several sharks of comparatively small 
size approached the bait, which was deft- 
ly jerked out of their way; whereupon 
they would turn clumsily, wheel about, 
and try again. Finally, up out of the deep 
sea came the great man-eater, looking so 
colossal that one felt that it would be a 
matter of chance whether it could be 
brought to terms. It swallowed the huge 
bait at one gulp, swinging its head to one 
side with an impatient movement as the 
serrated teeth crunched upon the chain. 
As my companion lifted the coral hook I 
paid out the line until perhaps ten feet 
had been taken, and then jerked the steel 
point into the monster’s throat. 

The response nearly carried me over- 
board. Though well prepared for it, I 
was thrown against the rail upon my 
knees, and was elbow-deep in the water 
before I could relinquish the line, which 
went over the side with an ominous hiss. 
The stout manilla rope, carefully coiled 
forward, went leaping into the air like an 
endless snake as my companion turned 
the boat in the direction of the flying fish 
and stood ready with the oar to steer her 
directly in its wake. The shark would 
have taken the entire line had I not seized 
it with a piece of canvas when about two 
hundred feet had gone, stopping it with a 
turn, first seeing that it had slipped into 


the notch in the bow made for the pur- 


pose. 

The first rush of the shark, indicating 
its alarm, was in the nature of a stampede, 
in which every shark in the vicinity, ap- 
parently, joined; so that for a while our 
boat seemed to be the center of a shark 
brigade. I could distinctly see their forms 
beneath and on each side of the boat fly- 
ing along with us. The effect of check- 
ing the line was possibly to enrage the 
stricken shark ; it crowded on more speed 
and pulled the light boat down almost 
bow under, so that the deck was nearly 
flush with the surface, and on each side 
rolled a wave of foam as though from a 
launch. 

The shark had, either by chance or 
from knowledge, turned into the outer 
channel, which led directly out to sea, and 
was momentarily edging into the deeper 
blue channel which was one of the ar- 
teries of the atoll. It became necessary, 
therefore, to slack away the line. I was 
doing this when, without warning, the 
monster made a terrific lunge. Perhaps it 
had been attacked by some even larger 
shark, or had suddenly awakened to its 
danger ; in any event, it bore away about 
fifty feet of the line with a rush; then, 
turning quickly, jerked the rope from the 
slot and over the gunwale amidships. 

It was a trick well devised—if, indeed, 
it was a trick—and well carried out, and 
had I not been able to slack away the line 
at once, the boat would have filled. As it 
was, the water poured in as we sprang to 
the weather side, now in air. As I let go 
the line the boat righted and the rope 
went whirling and hissing out. It was a 
moment’s work to slip it into the notch 
again, and away we went in the original 
direction, the boat a third full of water. 

- The channel ran to the north for half 
a mile, then turned to the westward and 
spread out into a wide passage of un- 
known depth. The shark, apparently, 
was making for the open sea, and once it 
got where the water was five or six hun- 
dred feet deep it would sound, and noth- 
ing could stop it. It was necessary, then, 
to turn it, if possible, before it reached 
deep water; so we took up the line and 
heaved, bracing back hard against the 
seat; but after working ten minutes. the 
only perceptible effect was that we were 
going faster, while the line was so taut 
that it hummed like the string of a mu- 
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sical instrument. We then shipped the 
oars, my companion holding and backing 
them against the fish, and a bucket was 
tossed over and towed. 

These expedients seemed to urge the 
shark to further efforts, and on we 
rushed, headed for the outer sea. It was 
manifestly impossible to stop the shark, 
and we had the alternative of being 
towed an indefinite distance or of cutting 
the rope. Two miles ahead was a fishing- 
boat, so we decided to continue the strug- 
gle until she was reached—hauling on the 
rope; making a foot, now and then, but 
more often losing two or three. 

After perhaps another mile the bucket 
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prepared for the rush which we knew 
might come at any moment. 

We had been towed perhaps three miles 
against the obstacles, and finally saw a 
gleam of white and felt that the finish 
was near.. Giving the word, we both 
hauled with all our strength, and were 
repaid by the clank of the chain against 
the keel—the game was ours. But not 
yet. The monster rolled over several 
times; then, feeling the bow against its 
nose, turned and seized the cut-water in 
its cavernous mouth and crunched it, 
driving the serrated teeth into the wood. 
Then, hanging on like a bulldog, it made 
a rush ahead, lifted the bow out of wa- 
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and the oars had evidently made them- 
selves felt, and there was a noticeable re- 
laxation. The shark was rising; either 
it had met a shoal reef and was climbing 
its banks, or it was losing strength. We 
assumed the latter, and hauled the boat 
upon it, foot by foot. Before we had gone 
another mile I could see the dusky form, 
not ten feet below, ‘swimming sturdily 
along with a powerful movement of its 
tail, the pilot-fishes and remoras still 
alongside, as though nothing unusual had 
occurred. I held the rope in the bow, with 
knife between my teeth, ready for an 
emergency, lifting when I could, and my 
companion, coiling the slack amidships, 


ter and almost capsized the boat. My 
companion very nearly lost his balance, 
and, thinking that we were going over, 
hailed a fishing-boat about two hundred 
yards distant ; but we righted, and grasp- 
ing a heavy oak gaff, I thrust it into the 
maw of, the shark and fought it off. I 
had the chain in a firm grasp with a turn, 
and the mouth of the man-eater was not 
more than three feet from my face, as 
terrible a living guillotine as could be 
imagined. Row after row of serrated 
teeth could be seen, one row erect, the 
others lying flat except when in use, and 
forming a veritable pavement. 

To handle such a shark, weighing per- 
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haps fifteen hundred pounds, was no easy 
matter, as its mere weight was an obsta- 
cle to progress. The game had been 
brought, theoretically, to gaff, but to land 
it was another proposition. The size of 
the jaw and the complete equipment of 
porcelain-like teeth were the incentives, 
and it was decided to attempt it. The man- 
eater was triced up to the bow, and would 
have to be transferred to the stern to tow. 
During our attempt to accomplish this it 
turned the tables on us and almost 
swamped the boat. 

All this time the line had not been lift- 
ed from the slot in the bow, and it was 
necessary to do this with dispatch and 
transfer it to the scull-hole in the stern 
without giving the shark any slack or op- 
portunity to break away. The moment 
was selected after a paroxysm of whirling 
and rolling, which, thanks to the freedom 
given by the swivel hook, it could do. My 
companion placed the line in the stern, and 
at the word I released the chain, sprang 
to the stern, and hauled with him; but 
the shark, feeling itself apparently free, 
dived beneath the boat. It had perhaps 
eight feet of line, and jerked the stern 
down with so much force that the boat 


was again a third full before the line , 


Shark Seizing the Cut-water and Lifting the Boat. 


could be slacked away. We held on, and 
within fifty feet stopped the shark and 
held it until the boat was bailed out. 
Then, again, began the work of hauling 
in, this time up to the stern. When with- 
in ten feet of the latter the shark began 


to swim doggedly along, heading up the 
channel ; and in this position we sat, hold- 
ing the line while our huge steed towed 
us within half a mile of the point from 
which we had started, where, after hav- 
ing hauled us in all perhaps five miles, 
including circles and rushes, it gave signs 
of weakness; its struggles almost ceased 
except for an occasional lunge, and from 
here it was towed in; yet this occupied 
nearly two hours, owing to its repeated 
lapses from the quiescent state. 

Reaching the beach, the line was tossed 
ashore, and two score men pulled the 
shark up on the sands, where it was found 
to measure between thirteen and fourteen 
feet in length ; but it was the girth of the 
monster which. made the greatest impres- 
sion upon the average observer. It was 
impossible to weigh the huge creature, 
but few of those who saw it placed the 
weight at less than fifteen hundred 
pounds, and every ounce of it was game. 

On the Californian coast the Bonita 
shark abounds, and in the neighborhood 
of Santa Catalina they afford great sport. 


‘Occasionally a white-oil shark is cap- 


tured. I have taken the Bonita over six 
feet in length on a fourteen-ounce rod 
and a twenty-one thread tarpon line. The 
white-oil shark is larg- 
er than the Bonita, 
measuring up to nine 
feet in length, and 
weighing 250 pounds 
or more. 

Rod sea fishing for 
sea monsters on the 
Pacific coast is prac- 
ticed much more than it 
isonthe Atlantic, where 
except for the tarpon, 
one seldom hears of 
any big sea game an- 
gling. So much is it en- 
couraged, indeed, in 
California, that the 
Tuna Club’s regular 
yearly tournaments and 
prizes attract entries 
widely and create great 
interest among anglers 
of the world. Previous to the formation 
of this club, the clumsy hand-line ruled 
for the most part in deep-sea fishing. The 
encouragement given by the Tuna Club 
has changed all this for more workman- 
like and sportsmanly methods. 
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THE GREATEST TRAVELER THE WORLD HAS SEEN. 
By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. 


From Winsor’s “Qolumbus.”” 
Marco Polo. 


ture, the book of Ser Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, concerning the 
kingdoms and the marvels of the East 
is the most famous and ‘ne most interest- 
ing. He left Venice in the year 1271, and 
returned to his old home twenty-six year's 


()* all books of travel and adven- 


later. In the meantime he had traversed 
the provinces of Persia and the nearer 
East, crossed the high steppes of the Pa- 
mir region and the whole length of China, 
and resided at the Court of the Grand 
Khan of Tartary, for many years, as one 
of his trusted officers. For a part of the 
time he was the Governor of a great Chi- 
nese city, and he was often intrusted by 
the Khan with important missions to dis- 
tant parts of the Empire, and even to for- 
eign countries. 

By a lucky chance, as he himself styles 
it, he was permitted by the Khan to re- 
turn to Venice, where he lived the life 
of a merchant prince, glad to converse 
about his extraordinary adventures, but 
with no thought of writing them out for 
future generations to delight in. By a 
chance still more fortunate for us, what- 


ever he may have thought of it, he was 
imprisoned for about a year in Genoa, 
in the company of a professional man 
of letters. Here he dictated a long 
account of his travels in the kingdoms 
of the East and of the marvels that he 
had seen. 

His book is of the first importance to 
historical geographers. It is of the high- 
est interest, also, as a human document. 
It is, moreover, one of the great story- 
books of the world. It not only throws 
a flood of light upon the state of south- 
ern Europe in his time, but it opens the 
East, till then unknown. 

The amazing conquests of the Mongols 
under Jenghiz Khan and his successors 
brought the East, from the steppes of Rus- 


sia to the Pacific, under a single dynasty. 


Whoever had a Tablet of Authority from 
the Grand Khan could travel unmolested 
from the Oxus to the Hoang-Ho. Marco 
Polo lived at precisely the right time. Not 
long after his death, the Farther East be- 
came closed to all Europeans. The Mos- 
lems succeeded the Mongols as rulers in 
Central Asia, and they stopped the road 
to China like a wall. No European could 
pass. This road was not opened until the 
sixteenth century, when China was redis- 
covered, so to say. 

Marco was a merchant—and so he tells 
us of trade; he was a soldier—and he 
tells us of the wars of the Tartars ; he was 
a court official—and thus we have an ac- 
count of the government ; he was the ruler 
of a great city—and we have from him a 
picture of the Chinese people in their 
homes ; he was the trusted ambassador of 
the Emperor to foreign parts—and he has 
described many provinces of the remote 
East from personal experience ; others he 
describes from hearsay. Many names 
now familiar—the Pamir, Madagascar, 
and so forth—appear in his book for the 
first time. 

This resolute, intelligent, and sober- 
minded man spent the best years of his 
life under absolutely unique conditions. 
Some parts of his story are retold here, 
almost in his own words.* 


*Making use of Colonel Yule’s scholarly text and notes. 
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It was in the 
year 1271 that 
Marco, then a lad 
seventeen years 
old, started with 
his father and his 
uncle on his long 
journey of three 
years to Peking. <2 
Nearly every step ~ 
of the way was 
full of danger. 
On the sea they 
traveled in frail sailing vessels, with no 
compass to guide them—for the com- 
pass was then unknown in Europe, al- 
though well known in China. By day 
they coasted along from headland to 
headland. By night they anchored near 
the shore when they could find a sheltered 
_ bay, or else steered timidly by the stars. 
Contrary winds delayed them, or drove 
them out of their course. Their vessels 
were small affairs, not able to buffet 
storms. The seas they traversed 
swarmed with pirates and enemies. 

On land they made their journeys on 
foot, on horseback, and on camels, al- 
ways traveling with caravans, for fear of 
robbers. When they came toa river they 
crossed it as best they could. After more 
than three years of journeying they at 
_ last reached Peking. They had traversed 
Armenia ; visited Bagdad, on the Tigris ; 
Hormuz, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf; crossed all Persia and Turkistan ; 
climbed the 
high passes of 
the Himalaya 
Mountains to 
the elevated 
plains of the 
Pamir region; 
plodded across 
the vast desert 
of Gobi ; and so 
through all 
Chinato Pe- 
king. Their 
home - coming, 
years after- 
wards, was by 
a still longer 
route. 

In those 
days, six hun- 
dred years ago, 
nearly all of 


Se 
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Asia was un- 

known to Euro- 

peans, except the 

very few routes 

along which trad- 

ers traveled. The 

silks and carpets 

of Persia, for ex- 

ample, had beeu 

known in Europe 

for more than a 

thousand years. 

For very many 

years the glass- and gold-work of Venice 

had been sent to the East. A few Euro- 

pean merchants had trading-houses on the 

Black Sea, in Constantinople, in Bagdad, 

in Bassorah; and there they sent .their 

goods for exchange. Silks came to Europe 

from China; muslin (mosul-ine) from 

Mosul ; calico from Calicut, in India. Our 

ancestors, before the Crusaders had 

brought back with them the spices of the 

East, used no seasoning in their food ex- 

cept salt. Pepper, cloves, nutmegs, cin- 

namon, etc., were unknown. Common 

drugs, like camphor and laudanum, had 

to be brought from the Orient. Most 

jewels came from India, too—diamonds, 

rubies, emeralds, pearls. The Crusades 

(1095—1270) opened the trade between 

the East and the West, and made the 

daily life of Europe a new thing in very 
many ways. 

Christian missionaries had spread over 

a large part of the nearer East. There 

° were bishops 

and churches 

in Turkistan 

as early as 

A. D. 334. A 

whole tribe of 

Turkomans 

became Chris- 

tians about 

A. D. 1000. 

There. were 

Christians in 

India, too, from 

the earliest 

times, and it is 

very probable 

that one of the 

Apostles— 

Saint Thomas 

oN —preached 

Se aie there. In the 

great towns of 
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Tartary a European monk (De Rubri- 
quis) found, in 1253, Russians, Greeks, 
Hungarians, and even “a Frenchman 
from Paris.” These were sometimes fu- 
' gitives from justice, but oftener pris- 
oners taken by the Tartars, who sent 
them to their cities to teach the arts 
of jewelry, weaving, house-building, and 
so forth. 

The western half of Asia was thus not 
utterly unknown. But its eastern regions 


Shakespeare’s. Marco Polo was filled 
with amazement at the civilization of the 
Chinese. 

Let us remember that the first transla- 
tion of the Bible into English was made 
in 1382; that Chaucer, the Father of the 
English language, died in 1400. French 
was the language of the law-courts of 
London until 1362. A few of the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge were founded 
before this time, but they were monaster- 
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were quite unvisited. China was barely 


known by name. 
heard of at all. 
These partly known or wholly unknown 
people were as civilized as the people of 
contemporary Europe, though in differ- 
ent lines. The Persians, for instance, 
were learned, polite, industrious. The 
Hindus had a great architecture, a great 
literature, poems like Homer’s, plays like 


Japan had not been 


ies rather than halls of learning. Mat- 
ters were worse in France. The streets 
of Paris were not paved (as were the 
streets of Chinese cities), and they were 
unsafe at night on account of wolves and 
robbers. Bagdad, Cordova, Damascus, 
Tangiers, Samarkand, and Bokhara were 
seats of learning. 

With these brief accounts of the state 
of Europe in Marco Polo’s times, let us 
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hear what he has to say of China and the 
Chinese. 


How the Great Khan received the Travel- 
ers at Peking, A. D. 1275. 
“When the two brothers and Mark had 
arrived in that great city, they went to the 
Imperial Palace, and there they found the 
sovereign, attended by a great company 
of barons. So they bent the knee before 


Portrait of Kublai Khan, from a Chinese Engraving. 


him, prostrating themselves to the ground. 
Then the Lord bade them stand up and 
treated them with great honor, showing 
great pleasure at their coming. And 
next, spying Mark, who was then a young 
gallant, he asked who was that in their 


company. ‘Sire,’ said his father, Messer 
Nicolo, ‘’tis my son.” ‘Welcome is he, 
too,’ quoth the Emperor. Now it came 
to pass that Marco sped wondrously in 
learning the customs of the Tartars, as 
well as their language, their manner of 
writing, and their practice in war. And 
he was discreet and prudent in every way, 
so that the Emperor held him in great 
esteem. And so, when he discerned Mark 
to have so much sense, he sent him on an 
embassy to a country that was a good 
six months’ journey distant. When Mark 
returned from his embassy, he presented 
himself before the Emperor, and, after 
making his report of the business with 
which he was charged, he went on to 
give an account, in a pleasant and intel- 
ligent manner, of all the novelties and 
strange things that he had seen and 


heard; so that the Emperor and all such 
as heard his story were surprised, and 
said: ‘If this young man live, he will 
assuredly come to be a person of great | 
worth and ability.’ Thereafter Messer 
Marco abode in the Khan’s employment 
some seventeen years, continually going 
and coming, hither and thither, on the 
missions that were intrusted to him by 
the Lord, and sometimes on his own 
private affairs. And as he knew all the 
sovereign’s ways, like a sensible man, he 
took much pains to gather knowledge, 
and then, -on his return to Court, he 
would relate everything in regular order, 
and thus the Emperor came to hold him 
in great love and favor. And thus it 
came about that Messer Marco Polo had 
knowledge of, or had actually visited, a 
greater number of the different countries 
of the world than any other man.” 

Marco arrived at the Imperial Court 
in 1275. He was an official of the Court 
at least as early as 1277, when he was 
sent on an embassy to Tibet, Yunnan, and 
northern Burma. For more than three 
years he was Governor of the great Chi- 
nese city of Yang-Chow; and we know 
of at least three other missions of his: to 
Karakorum, in north Mongolia ; to south- 
ern Cochin-China ; and to southern India. 
He returned to Venice in 1295 or 1296, by 
sea, visiting Sumatra, India, and Persia 
on the way. 


Of the City of Cambaluc (Peking). 


“You must know,” says Marco Polo’s 
scribe, “that for three months in the year 
the Great Khan resides in the capital city 
of Cathay, which is called Cambaluc. In 
that city stands his great palace, and 
now I will tell you what it is like. It is 
enclosed all round by:a great wall, form- 
ing a square, each side of which is a mile 
in length; that is to say, the whole com- 
pass thereof is four miles. You must 
know that it is the greatest palace that 
ever was. The roof is very lofty, and the 
walls are all covered with gold and sil- 
ver, and on the ceiling, too, you see noth- 
ing but gold and silver and painting. The 
hall of the palace is so large that it could 
easily dine six thousand people; and it is 
quite a marvel to see how many rooms 
there are besides. As regards the size of 
the city, it has a compass of twenty-four 
miles, and it is four-square. And it is 
all walled round with walls of earth, with 
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a height of more than ten paces. The 
streets are so straight and wide that you 
can see right along them from end to end, 
and from one gate to another. Thus the 
whole city is arranged in squares, just 
like a chess-board, in a manner so per- 
fect and masterly that it is impossible 
to give a description that should do it 
justice.” 

How the Khan’s Posts and Runners are 

sped through many Lands and 
Provinces. 


“From this city of Cambaluc proceed 
many roads and highways, and each road 
receives the name of the province to 
which it leads—a very sensible plan. And 
the messengers of the King find at every 
twenty-five miles of their journey a sta- 
tion. At each of the stations used by the 
messengers there is a large and handsome 
building furnished with fine beds. Even 
if a king were to arrive at one of these he 
.would find himself well-lodged. At these 
stations, moreover, there are two hundred 
horses standing ready for the use of the 
messengers. In sooth, this is a thing done 
on the greatest scale of magnificence that 
ever was seen. And you must know that, 
by the Great Khan’s orders, there has 
been established between those post- 
houses at every three miles a little fort, in 
which dwell the people who act as the 
Emperor’s foot-runners. Every one of 
those runners wears a great wide belt, set 
all over with bells, so that as they run 
their bells are heard jingling a long way 
off. And thus, on reaching the post, the 
runner finds another man all ready to take 
his place, so that the new man sets off 


Watch-Tower on the Wall of the Tartar City. ; 


and runs his three miles. And in this 
way the Emperor receives dispatches with 
news from places ten days’ journey off in 
one day and a night ; and that is no small 
matter. In fact, in the fruit season, many 
a time fruit is gathered one morning, and 
the next day it reaches the Great Khan, 
a distance of ten days’ journey off.” 


How the Great Khan causes Stores of 
Grain to be made, to help his 
People withal, in Time 
of Dearth. 

“You must know that the Emperor 
buys large quantities of grain and has it 
stored in all his provinces. And by this 
providence his people can never suffer 
from dearth. He does this over his whole 
Empire, according to the wants and ne- 
cessities of his people.” 


Of the Charity of the Emperor to the Poor. 


“You see, he causes selection to be made 
of a number of families in the city, and 
each family he causes to be supplied with 
wheat sufficient for the whole year. And 
this he never fails to do every year. He 
also provides the poor with clothes.” 


Concerning the Great River Yang-Tse- 
Kiang. 

“I assure you this river flows so far 
and traverses so many countries and cities 
that, in good sooth, there pass and repass 
on its waters more wealth and merchan- 
dise than on all the seas of Christendom 
put together! It seems more like a sea 
than a river! Messer Marco Polo said 
that he once beheld fifteen thousand 
vessels at one time. And you may judge, 
if this city has such a number, how many 

there must be alto- 
gether, considering 
that on the banks of 
this river there are 
more than sixteen 
provinces and more 
than two hundred 
great cities, all pos- 
sessing vessels.” 


Of the Canals of the- 
Country. 

Of the canals he 
says: “The Emperor 
has caused wide and 
deep canals to be dug 
between river and riv- . 
er, lake and lake, 
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forming, as it were, rivers on which large 
vessels can ply. And thus there is com- 
munication between each city and Peking, 
so that great vessels with their loads can 
go the whole way. A land road also ex- 
ists; for the earth dug from these canals 
has been thrown up to form an embanked 
road on either side.” 

These bits of description are examples 
of the manner in which Marco Polo 
spoke of the country which he knew so 
well. They were the first intelligent ac- 
counts that came to Europe of the vast 
Empire of China—the Farther East—and 
they were a revelation. They were re- 
ceived with a doubting wonder, and it is 
only within the present century that we 
have learned how accurate they are. In 
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his own time many of them were regard- 
ed as the merest traveler’s tales. 

When Marco crossed the great plain 
of the Pamir—‘“the roof of the world”— 
he says: “The region is so lofty and cold 
that you do not see any birds flying. And 
I must ‘notice also that because of this 
great cold, fire does not burn so brightly 
nor give out so much heat as usual, nor 
does it cook food so effectually.” 

What an extravagant story this must 
have seemed to the people of Venice, who 
lived at the level of the sea, where water 
boils at 212 degrees! On the Pamir, 
12,000 feet above sea, the boiling point of 
water is about 192 degrees, and an egg 
boiled there for three minutes is quite un- 


cooked. Marco also described the moun- 
tain sheep of that region, whose horns are 
“a good four feet in length,” and his story 
was doubted. But the sheep are there to- 
day, and they have even been named in 
honor of the traveler Ovis poli. 

In another place he describes the “great 
snakes and serpents” of the region. “You 
may be assured,” he says, “that some of 
them are ten paces in length; some more, 
some less. And in bulk they are equal © 
to a great cask. The mouth is large 
enough to swallow a man, and is gar- 
nished with great pointed teeth.” This 
sounds like a very large story: serpents 
more than thirty feet long and as big as 
a hogshead! But it is quite true; for the 
“serpents” were nothing but crocodiles, 


(From a MS. of the XIV. Century.) 


which Marco saw for the first time. He 
discovered that the fabled salamander, 
that lives in fire, was no animal, but mere- 
ly mineral Asbestos. As with these sto- 
ries, so with others. The more we learn 
about the countries that he visited, the 
truer we find his descriptions of them. 
The book of Marco Polo, the Venetian, 
was translated into many languages, and 
it was current in many countries. Colum- 
bus knew it well, and when he sailed west- 
ward to “Cathay” he bore a letter from 
the Pope to the Grand Khan of Tartary. 
To the day.of his death he believed that 


‘ Cuba was the Cipango (Japan) of Polo. 


If it had not been for Polo’s discoveries, 
Columbus would never have started. 





THE LOST BALL. 


A GOLFING MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
By Edwin L. Sabin. 


Golf and Cricket Club was near- 

ing a close. The match play had 
resolved into a contest between Grant 
Webster, son of Banker Webster, and 
the president of the club, and Courtne 
Addison, neither son of a banker nor of- 
ficer in the club—simply a mighty fine 
fellow. 

Webster was tall and dark, and an ad- 
vocate of the driving mashie right 
through the course. Addison was tall 
and fair, and a strong supporter of the 
brassie, well lofted. And because they 
were both aspirants to the favor and hand 
of Maxine Cameron, the one affected to 
despise the brassie, and the other seized 
on every occasion to belittle the driving 
mashie. 

The match between the two rivals was 
over nine holes. Webster’s best score, up 
to this time, for this course, was forty- 
two; Addison’s was forty-four. In ex- 
pectation of witnessing a close and excit- 
ing competition, almost the whole club 
turned out on the grounds. 

It may truthfully be stated that in all 
this throng of golfists, cricketers, and 
neutrals, Maxine Cameron was the cen- 
ter of attraction. The elderly women 
admired her natural beauty, the young 
women admired her costume, and the 
men, old or young, admired both. 

Certainly, on the field, in the sun and 
wind, Maxine Cameron was a sight to 
quicken the blood in any heart. She was 
all in gray—a soft, lovable gray just 
matching her eyes—with now and then a 
touch of red. The sun brought out the 
golden glints in her brown hair, as the 
wind, passing, tried to carry away a wisp 
for a keepsake. 

Whether Maxine Cameron was espe- 
cially interested in the match because it 
was a match, or because of the players, 
the fact remains that she was ever to 
be found occupying a point of vantage 
from which she could observe every 
stroke. She impartially applauded the 
good strokes made by either of the con- 
testants. 


é ‘HE tournament of the Country 


It is probable that her presence inspir- 
ed the two men. Moreover, their sense 
of double rivalry must have contributed 
to spur them on, for the match promised 
to be extraordinarily even. Webster took 
the first hole, and the second, and it 
looked as if the driving mashie was to 
score a triumph over the brassie (well 
lofted). But Addison won the third hole, 
and the fourth. 

For hole five, Addison was on the green _ 
in two, and Maxine had led-the hand- 
clapping given him for his fine approach 
shot. Webster was short of the green 
with his second shot, but Addison over- 
putted, and both holed out in four. 

Hole six was halved, too, Addison hav- 
ing gotten out of a bunker in a marvelous 
manner. Never had such playing been 
seen on the grounds of the Country Golf 
and Cricket Club. 

From the seventh tee Webster and Ad- 
dison drove their balls straight, and they 
came to rest not two yards from each 
other. Webster’s ball being the farthest 
from the hole, his was the next shot. 

Some of the spectators had taken it 
into their heads to make a circuit from 
the sixth to the seventh hole; avoiding 
the weeds bordering the course, and also 
leaving it free to the players. As chance 
would have it, just as Courtney Addi- 
son’s brassie began its downward swing, 
that young rascal of a Willie Coots (no 
one could imagine why anybody wanted 
to bring a child to the links) started 
across the course about one hundred 
and twenty-five yards in front of the 
player. 

Instantly a shout went up, and Addi- 
son, losing the necessary harmony of eye, 
foot, and arm, sliced his ball and sent it 
far into the rough brush. 

“Hard luck, Addison,” commented 
Webster, walking forward. 

As he did so, he looked at his watch. 
Addison bit his lip, and, muttering some- 
thing about a certain “kid” in particular, 
and other “kids” in general in connec- 
tion with golf links, went off at a tangent 
to find his ball. 
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In the meantime, Maxine Cameron, 
like the impulsive, kind-hearted girl she 
was, had run after the Coots terror, and, 
having regained this youngster (fright- 
ened half to death with the intuitive 
knowledge that he had done some 
wrong), was standing in the middle of 
the course, comforting him. 

As Webster approached near, she said, 
questioningly : 

“You're going to let Courtney have his 
shot over again, I suppose?” 

Webster stopped, and eyed her with 
seeming astonishment. 

“Why, no; I hadn’t thought of it,” he 
replied. “Why should I?” 

“Tt’s hardly fair, when the match is so 
close, that he should have his stroke 
spoiled this way.” 

“He ought.to have kept his nerve, and 
not have got rattled,” observed Webster. 

“T don’t think it is a question of ‘rattles’ 
at all,” returned the girl, indignantly. 
“Of course, he wasn’t going to drive 
down the line and perhaps kill this child! 
You know that ordinarily he never slices 
his ball like that!” 

“Well, it’s a match. If it wasn’t, cer- 
tainly he would be allowed to try it again. 
I wouldn’t object. But it’s a match,” he 
repeated, doggedly. 

Maxine looked at him disdainfully, and 
waited for him to explain farther. 

“It will afford him a good opportunity 
to show what he can do with his brassie in 
a hazard,” continued Webster, chuckling 
evilly. 

Maxine did not move. Finally she re- 
marked, evenly : ‘ 

“You might, at least, be magnanimous, 
and help him find his ball.” 

“With pleasure,” said Webster, bowing 
low in mock obedience; and turning on 
his heel he left her. 

Maxine watched him a moment, and 
then went in the opposite direction, lead- 
ing the child and talking to him. 

Presently some one cried, with glee: 

“Here it is!” 

And there it was, sure enough. Fur- 
thermore, it was in a nice open spot, in a 
very good lie, in a clearing of the weeds. 
Addison’s bad humor fled as he saw that 
Fortune had done her best for him. Web- 
ster pulled out his watch. 

“Too late,” he observed. 

“Too late—what do you mean?” asked 
his rival. 


“It’s been more than five minutes since 
the search for the ball began, so it is a lost 
ball,” said Webster. 

“Oh, come now!” protested the other. 
“Of course, it isn’t a lost ball, when it’s 
found. What difference does a minute 
or so make, anyway ?” 

“All I know is what the rules state,” 
persisted Webster. “By rule number 
twenty-eight: ‘A ball shall be considered 
as lost if it be not found within five min- 
utes after the search is begun.’ ” 

“I haven’t been looking for it five min- 
utes—not more than three or four. How 
do you know it’s been over five minutes ?” 

“Because I happened to glance at my 
watch just as your caddie started to poke 
around in here, and it was three minutes 
to three. Now it’s five minutes after three. 
I’m sorry, but those are the rules, and 
we're playing a match, you see.” 

Addison colored up in anger. 

“Then I suppose you mean that I lose 
the hole, according to the rules?” he said, 
disgustedly. 

Webster flushed, also, slightly, and re- 
plied, steadily : 

“T don’t see any other way out of it. 
I’m sorry.” 

“Shame! Shame!” cried voices in the 
crowd. “Give him a chance. It wasn’t 
his fault he drove crooked.” 

Addison said nothing; only he slashed 
savagely with his brassie at a dried rag- 
weed, and strode toward hole number 
seven. 

Addison walked so rapidly, in his heat- 
ed frame of mind, that he outstripped the 
body of the spectators. On ahead, Max- 
ine Cameron saw him pacing along, and 
walked to meet him. 

“It’s detestable, Courtney,” she said, 
encountering him, and turning to walk a 
few steps with him. “I never knew any- 
thing so mean. But you understand, don’t 
you, that you have a right to ask him to 
show his own ball ?” 

Addison gazed at her wonderingly ; she 
only smiled, and left him standing there 
on the putting green, while she conducted 
Willie Coots back to his doting mother. 

“I say, Webster,” sung out Addison, as 
the man, abandoned even by his caddie— 
now a thoroughly disdainful youth— 
came up, “just show me your ball, will 
you? I don’t see it.” 

“It’s right there at the edge of the 
green, beside that tuft of grass,” respond- 
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ed Webster, with alacrity. “Caddie, show 
it to him.” 

The caddie sauntered over, in an arro- 
gant fashion, and, making a brief survey, 
said, loftily: 

“*Tain’t here.” 

“What!” ejaculated Webster. “Not 
there! Why, it’s in plain sight. It will 
bite you!” 

He himself stepped forward and scru- 
tinized the place, at first superciliously, 
then excitedly. 


“T declare!” he exclaimed. “This is 


i”, 


his right shoe. Some one in the circle of 
auditors snickered. Webster glared about 
him. : 

“Tf this is a joke,” he burst out, “it’s be- 
ing carried too far! Somebody has taken 
that ball, or hidden it, and it’s got to be 
produced. I’m not going to be bam- 
boozled in this fashion! The ball was 
here—of course, it was here—why, the 
thing is ridiculous !” 

“Your contention is what is ridiculous, 
Webster,” remarked Addison. “Who was 
there at this point to steal your ball, or 
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Addison Got Out of a Bunker in a Marvelous Manner. 


certainly queer. The ball was here—I 
saw it—several people saw it—you saw it, 
didn’t you, caddie? (The caddie shook his 
head.) You did, too, you little liar. And 
if it hadn’t been in full view, wouldn’t I 
have found it and marked it, or had the 
caddie stay by it, before I went to look for 
the other ball ?” 

He.paused for encouragement. Addi- 
son merely shook his head, doubtfully, as 
if to say, “I don’t know anything about 
it,” and then seating himself on the 
ground, concernedly examined the sole of 


hide it? Nobody appears to have seen 
the ball, and surely if anybody had moved 
it, that person would have been observed. 
I admit I was around here alone, but I 
hope you do not insinuate that I could 
have been guilty of fraud?” 

“Willie Coots and I were not far 
away,” spoke the clear voice of Maxine 
Cameron. “But I assure Mr. Webster 
that I have not got his ball, and I suggest 
that he search Willie.” 

The sally provoked a laugh, in which 
Webster forced himself to join. 
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“Well,” he asserted, “the ball is not 
lost. It’s been what is termed by rule 
number twenty-two ‘displaced by some 
agency outside of the match,’ and is a ‘rub 
of the green,’ and I am permitted to drop 
another ball in the place where it lay, and 
play that, without penalty. But, you see, 
Addison loses this hole, anyway.” 

Addison jumped to his feet. 

“Not much,” he protested, quickly. 
“That rule you quoted to me some time 
ago has a section saying: ‘A player who 
has lost his ball may, before giving up the 
hole, ask the opponent to show his (the 
opponent’s) ball.’ If it is not shown, the 

-hole is halved. Therefore, as your ball 1s 
to all intents lost after it was found, and 
mine is found after it was lost, this hole is 
halved.” 

A cheer from enthusiasts in the crowd, 
and a hearty and delighted “By jiminy, 
he’s got ’im,” from old Barry Noxen, the 
club’s green-keeper. 

“T won’t submit to it!” cried Webster, 
forcibly. “If that ball is not restored to 
me, I refuse to continue the match. I’m 
not to be robbed in this manner. The 
whole thing looks like a put-up job, that’s 
what it does! I don’t name anybody in 
particular—but I’m no fool.” 

He kicked viciously at a bit of turf. 
Then he leaned over in surprise. 

“Oh, the cuteness of it!” he exclaimed, 
straightening, and pointing with dra- 
matic effort to a spot near his feet. “Oh, 
what a display of cleverness! Too bad to 
spoil the plot, but here’s my ball, people. 
Just see, it was so shy that it crawled into 
a gopher hole, and pulled a bit of grass 
over itself—all by its loney-loney!” 

“I presume you see it?” he inquired, 
sarcastically, of Addison. 

Addison nodded languidly, but betray- 
ed small interest. . 

“Somebody must have stepped on it,” 
he remarked. But he did not rise from 
the place where he had reseated himself. 

“Yes, somebody did,” repeated Web- 
ster, with emphasis. “Now, I suppose 
that you will agree you’ve lost the hole— 
and in the future I promise to keep a 
string on my ball. Come on, caddie.” 

“No, I agree to nothing of the kind,” 
said Addison, standing up, and very 
much in earnest. “The hole is halved, 
because your ball was lost more than five 
minutes—just like mine, you know. And 
I want to say that I had nothing to do 


with the disappearance of the ball, and 
that I believe no one had, wilfully. In ad- 
dition, to be frank, I consider that you are 
not acting like a gentleman.” 

Thereupon Courtney Addison calnily 
slid his beloved brassie into his bag, slung 
the bag across his shoulder, and, turn- 
ing his back on Grant Webster; walked 
through the astonished crowd, toward the 
club-house. He had forfeited the match 
—and the spectators applauded him. 

Golf rules, though they be the law and 
are, therefore, to be upheld, are also to 
be interpreted in a spirit of equity, and 
any attempt to introduce chicanery, and 
to catch an opponent napping, as Grant 
Webster had evidently done by the im- 
mediate recourse he had to his watch 
when Courtnay’s ball might be lost, was 
rightly resented by the neighborly mem- 
bers of the club. The golfer’s life is not 
to be made wearisome by the constant 
need of letter perfectness in all the in- 
tricacies of many codes of general rules 
and special club regulations, and the in- 
stinct of the members seized upon the 
conduct of Grant Webster to read a les- 
son to all whom it might concern, that 
equity and not hair-splitting was to be 
the rule of life at the Country Golf and 
Cricket Club. 

As a further expression of sympathy, 
the bulk of the onlookers followed Court- 
ney Addison, in order to press around him 
and congratulate him. Webster was left 
to go his way unattended. 

“Don’t you want to ride home in the 
trap, Courtney?” inquired Maxine Cam- 
eron. “Papa is going to stay for a game 
of cards at the club-house.” 

* * * 

When the horse was slowly walking up 
a long hill the girl suddenly asked, 
naively : 

“Do you think it was very wrong, 
Courtney ?” 

Addison opened wide his eyes. 

“What was wrong?” he queried. 

“That—that ball in the gopher hole,” 
she replied, blushing. “He was so mean 
that I couldn’t resist giving it a little 
shove with my toe!” 

“Why, Maxine Cameron!” exclaimed 
the man. 

But it was not in a tone of censure. 
Addison was awakened to the rapturous 
realization that he had won the greatest 
match of all. 





THE PLACE OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 
By Robert Bruce. 


ing carriage are apt to be unsym- 

pathetic, if not, indeed, acutely dis- 
appointing. You cannot help admiring the 
audacity of whosoever fastened his ideas 
of sport to the road motor; yet only on 
the plea of a proven capacity for distance- 
covering and burden-carrying can you 
justify its position. To the inexperienced 
eye it is merely brother to the trolley-car, 
released from scheduled service and able 
to follow, within its limitations, the will 
of the owner and driver. 

This unkindly feeling is due in some 
measure to prejudice. It is a far step 
from the innate intelligence of the horse 
and the companionship of the dog to the 
blind power and mere possession of the 
machine. 

You can share the. ecstasies and the 
dangers of your outing with the fleet four- 
footer ; relax attention now and then; feel 
that the responsibilities of the ride are not 
wholly yours; and trust to a discrimina- 
tion in avoiding the perils of street and 


| ed impressions of the self-mov- 


highway too marvelously clever to be 
merely automatic. But the power-driven 


Mrs. George B. De Forest in her Electric Park Phaeton. 


vehicle is wholly and directly in the care 
of your head and hand. You are the most 
independent and absolute monarch loco- 
motion ever produced—until something 
happens; then no wayside beggar is so 
poor or so helpless. 

The liking for travel by motor thrives 
best on a groundwork of genuine interest 
in engineering and mechanics. Most of 
our successful automobilists would make 
daring locomotive engineers with half a 
chance. 

Who has not stood beside a modern 
greyhound of the rail, and thought a 
kingdom all too small a price to pay for 
the privilege of just once being engineer ? 

In real life, comparatively few of us 
can handlethe throttle;and mow down the 
miles over glistening rails as the reaper 
passes the grain stalksbehindhim. Butthe 
willingness for such adventure is present 
in ever-increasing numbers of our people. 

A very large proportion of the men and 
women now enrolled in the ranks of the 
automobilists owe their intimacy with the 
new sport to personal and persistent lik- 
ing for just that sort of ambition. Mere 
pleasure-seeking in 
novel forms is not 
enough to explain all 
they are doing to-day. 
They are simply al- 
lowing a natural in- 
stinct to assert itself. 

There is constant 
need for vigilant nerve 
to make good progress 
with the automobile. 
And when mishap does 
come—which is fre- 
quent enough to bar 
monotonous driving— 
the personal intelli- 
gence and mechanical 
resource of the opera- 
tor will often enable a 
crippled vehicle to fin- 
ish its trip. Exasper- 
ated profanity in such 
cases is never any 
good—at least, not to 
the machine. 

A love of sustained 
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Mr. H. H. Hunnewell in his Steam Automobile. 


speed and endurance of motive force en- 


lists many to whom the automobile would 
otherwise be unattractive and its opera- 
tion tame, for outside of those named in 
laws and regulations there are practically 
no speed restrictions. The horse and span 
are challenged at the first mile, and left 
hopelessly behind in middle and long dis- 
tances. The racing automobile does not 
become tired or diminish in pace so long 
as quick change of batteries or continuous 
fuel supplies are arranged, while its total 
distance capacity for twenty-four hours 
multiplies that of the fleetest and strong- 
est horse at least by four. 

There is a superb luxury about far- 
and-wide travel by motor. All other 
means for movement in which there is 


delight seem to have contributed to its’ 


being. 

That feeling of independence which so 
consciously possesses the cyclist is pres- 
ent with the seasoned motorist, though, 
naturally, to a lesser degree. Driving 
strength necessary and ample to make 
play of the ups and downs of the ways 
traversed—the sensation of gliding down 
and of bounding up—suggests the full 
coach behind fresh and spirited teams. 
And the well-hung and properly managed 
land machine has something in common 


with the measured 
sway of the yacht. 

Above all else in 
point of real enjoyment 
is the feeling of being 
lifted up and along— 
carried away — rather 
than that of being 
drawn or pushed. The 
absence of the horse 
from in front empha- 
sizes the difference for 
a while; then it be- 
comes a mere matter of 
course. The mechan- 
ical capacity to nego- 
tiate from fifteen to 
thirty-five miles an 
hour on favorable 
stretches is the small- 
est part of it. Mere 
distance- covering has 
long since been dis- 
missed from the list of 
recreations. 

The best that is in 
automobilism comes 
as the reward of experience, not the first 
fruit of half-hearted apprenticeship. Nor 
is it equally divided between passenger 
and capable driver. The latter is the fa- 
vored one at all times. To him is the cer- 
tain controi of the lever and foot-button, 
as well as exhilaration of rivalry based on 
confidence in one’s own familiar type of 
machine. 

At the very outset we find the enthusi- 
asts of two continents dividing them- 
selves into groups: according to the types 
they drive. It is a rivalry without dis- 
tances or tapes, handicaps or rules. Lines 
are withdrawn from among kindreds, na- 
tionalities, and creeds, and re-established 
according to motive powers and operat- 
ing details. 

To come across the owner of a machine 
different from your own is inevitably to 
pitch a battle-ground on the spot, and 
thereon deepen the already unalterable 
convictions of each. No thought of work- 
ing a change—no; only of rendering a 
change more than ever before impos- 
sible. 

This is due more or less to the fact that 
the intelligent use of a motor vehicle— 
especially to-day—calls for vastly more 
than a familiarity with road rules—more 
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than a close study of books of instruction 
in care and management. 

A considerable knowledge, if not in- 
deed a technical command, of the princi- 
ples of construction individualized in a 
favorite type is essential to so complete a 
mastery as will insure confidence in com- 
petition, and this can be gained only at 
the expense of earnest personal applica- 
tion. In such soil enthusiasm takes root. 

Electric, hydrocarbon, and steam pow- 
ers are already successfully established in 
use. But their specialization is only be- 
ginning. Each has highways and byways 
to be explored, theories to test and sift, 
and principles to be demonstrated. This 
important work falls not only to the pro- 
fessional designer and builder, but to all 
whose interest prompts either suggestion 
or co-operative effort. 

Individual enthusiasm may take hold 
where it wills, and go where it chooses. 
Recognition quickly follows the practical, 
and the rest is soon smothered in good- 
natured candor. And that difference in 
opinion which among sportsmen means 
a vigorous rivalry on existing lines, with 
now and then a distinct forward step in 
the perfection of mechanical forms, has 
free course. 

The willingness to meet and the will to 
overcome any and all troubles—real or 
imaginary—are so 
marked among enthu- 
siasts, that features of 
questionable worth are 
not, in many cases, 
discarded .as soon as 
they might well be. 
There is, especially on 
the European Conti- 
nent, a general liking 
for those types of ma- 
chines w hich depend 
most upon the skill of 
the operator, and the 
least upon handling by 
tule, for their success- 
ful speeding. A pre- 
mium is placed not 
only upon mental and 
mechanical dexterity 
in management, but 
also upon careful and 

“accurate judgment in 
such prosaic matters as 
equipping and refuel- 
ing. 


In very truth, one reason why the elec- 
tric vehicle has not been: developed in 
France as rapidly as it has in the United 
States is because of a decided preference 
there for propelling powers more di- 
rectly under the eye and care of the op- 
erator. Within the strength of its batter- 
ies, this type of machine needs far less 
personal attention than any other—a fea- 
ture appreciated by many, but not by all. 

The summer of 1900 may be said to 
have marked the entry of the automo- 
bile into the ranks as an important fac- 
tor in recreative life in and about the 
popular resorts of the North Atlantic . 
coast. Favored by vastly increased in- 
terest in their construction and operation, 
and encouraged by roads much better 
than the average in this country, there 
has been a veritable multiplication of ma- 
chines of all kinds within the past twelve- 
month. 

In addition to the numerous models of 
American production,-one or more repre- 
sentatives of every approved European 
type have been brought over by enthusi- 
asts, so that our assortment of self-pro- 
pelled vehicles has now become the most 
complete in the world. The high-speed 


motor purchased in France by W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., for $9,000 was designed 
expressly for record-making on Conti- 


Mrs. Clement C. Moore in her Electric Automobile. 
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nental highways, and is unlike anything 
heretofore used on this side of the At- 
lantic. Among other accessions have been 
winners of some of the most important 
automobile racing events abroad. 

It is a notable fact that our importa- 
tions are principally racing vehicles, and 
our exportations principally pleasure car- 
riages. Naturally Newport, being the 
most fashionable summer gathering-place 
of our wealthy and leisured classes, would 
contain all the most varied and advanced 
specimens of the automobile, and by the 
courtesy of their owners OUTING is able 
to reproduce the accompanying illustra- 


Mr. Foxhall Keene on his Motor-Tricycle. 


tions of some of the most important of 
them. But Newport is simply in the van 


of a-large procession. At the New En- 
gland and Jersey coast resorts, at Sara- 
toga and Lake George, by the side of the 
Great Lakes, and in the mountains and 
country East and West, this new form of 
pleasure travel is gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity. 

It must necessarily be some time before 
automobilism finds its sure and proper 
place among the sports of the times. Even 
those to whom its progress is to-day in- 
debted for the best and most healthful of 


its impulses have constant need for that 
quality of faith which confidently strives 
toward results not yet specifically fore- 
shadowed. The leaders in the effort are 
to a large extent men and women of ex- 
perience and training in wholesome pas- 
times, worthy of being trusted to do in a 
sportsmanlike manner whatever they un- 
dertake. 

To them the new types of road machine 
clearly appear as valuable accessories to 
all outdoor life, to be developed as much 
for their possibilities of useful ministry to 
other sports as for their own sake. They 
know the limitations as well as the main 

certainties in the development 
of the automobile. 

It is certainly under a favor- 
able sky that another means of 
pleasure transit is being added 
to our already known list. To 
precede a new departure with a 
deep popular conviction that it 
is due to come, and certain to 
broaden to many-sided useful- 
ness, is to endow it with that 
strength and vitality which 
lends wings to progress. The 
wheat is sooner separated from 
the chaff, standards more op- 
portunely adopted, and less 
breeding-ground for unhealthy 
growths exposed. 

The road motor is saved in 
advance nearly all the adverse 
conditions w hich greeted the 
advent of the bicycle, and all 
the forces of advanced and di- 
versified industry are at the 
command of the designer and 
builder who calls upon them to 
reinforce or exemplify his 
work. With rare openness of 
mind, suggestion and offering 

are alike received ; only the crude and the 
ridiculous fail of respectful attention. 

The automobile has already earned its 
right to be classed as another of our 
means of recreation. 

The position of the automobile and its 
relation to society uses are at present in a 
stage of uncertainty, but its solid advan- 
tages assure it a place of importance as - 
part of the establishment of every man 
of means. Exactly what position it will 
ultimately occupy it is only now possible 
to speculate on. Possibly it may in the 
end be the distinguishing mark of social 





Master DeForest in his Electric Runabout. 


grades and affluence, much as the private 
equipages and cavalcades of the early 
centuries were the outward and visible 
signs of the rank and wealth of their re- 
spective owners. 

Much will depend upon the condition 
in which the main high roads of the coun- 
try are kept. If these are brought, over 
wide areas, into a condition which will en- 


Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll’s Gasoline Phaeton. 
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able them to be trav- 
ersed in safety, then we 
may witness a return 
to them of undreamed- 
of magnificence, and 
our people of wealth 
and leisure may move 
from country seat to 
country seat and tour 
from city to city, or 
from one social resort 
to another in all the 
pomp and circumstance 
that lavish expenditure 
can buy and emulation 
spur them on to. 

This seems to me to 
be by no means a far- 
fetched imagination, be- 
cause it should be noted 

’ that the old-time aris- 
tocracy did not adopt 
the railroad because 
they liked it, but be- 
cause the road inns on 

/ the old coach routes 
died out when the railroad took other 
routes. The automobile will circumvent 


this, because by its increased capacity to 


cover distance it will enable travelers by 
it to reach towns farther apart and pro- 
vided with hotels capable of appropriate- 
ly entertaining such guests. For instance, 
in going south from New York, Phila- 


delphia and Washington would be by no 


means out of the capac- 
ity of a day’s trip be- 
tween each, and so on 
in mahy other direc- 
tions. 

Indeed, given good 
roads there is no appar- 
ent limit to the use, or 
usefulness, of the auto- 
mobile; for if every 
mile of a long journey 
could be performed 
with the comfort that 
comes to one at the end 
of a dusty, hot, stuffy, 
foul - smelling ride by 
train, when the railroad 
carriage is exchanged 
for the. private landau, 
who would submitto the 
conditions which are in- 
separable from the com- 
mercial locomotive ? 











WHEN JACKSNIPE COME OUT OF THE NORTH. 
By H. S. Canfield. 


‘7 HEN the nights of late August 
grow cool in the Mississippi 


valley, and in the lower places 
there is a tinge of frost in the morning, 
the jacksnipe comes down from beyond 
Superior and pauses in his southward 
flight. 

One morning, and on all the wide 
brown fields and shallow marshes there 
is no sound or hint of foreign bird-life ; 
the next, the harsh “Scape! Scape!” rat- 
tles upward before the foot of the hunter. 
Where yesterday a snipe would have been 
the last thing looked for, to-day it is the 
commonest thing in view. A month later 
there will be no sign to show that the 
wanderers have been and are not. Into 
the mysterious night they vanish, as they 
came out of it, and the land, which was 
made full of tiny holes by their explor- 
ing bills, will know them no more until 
the seasons swing round and once again 
the grasses grow brown and late flowers 
struggle against the first chills of winter. 

It is a characteristic of the jacksnipe 
that in going south it follows the courses 
of the large streams, and in coming north 
it does not. In this it exactly reverses 
the routes of the wild fowl, which spread 
out over the country to considerable ex- 
tent in seeking a warmer southward cli- 
mate, but in returning to their northern 
breeding-grounds follow the lines of the 
running waters perforce, since they are 
first to be freed from the grip ofthe ice. 

The jacksnipe seldom does anything 
that is to be expected of it, with the ex- 
ception that, like other birds much hunted 
for sport, it nearly always rises against 
the wind. This rule may be laid down 
concerning its conduct, but no other can. 

hy it comes all at once and goes all at 
once; why it sometimes passes over land 
well suited to its wants and pitches upon 
country that affords it not one-half the 
stistenance to which it is entitled ; why, on 
clear, warm days, when it can see and 
hear well, it will lie in the grass almost 
until stepped on, and when the sun is hid- 
den and violent winds blow and locomo- 
tion is both difficult and disagreeable, it 
becomes as wild as a startled buck up- 
leaping from invaded undergrowth, no 


man may say. It is obstinate, self-willed, 
erratic, and impudent, because it was 
born so. 

No northern section of the United 
States affords the jacksnipe shooting to 
be had in the bird’s winter home along 
the Mexican Gulf; yet there is a space of 
time between the middle of September 
and the middle of October when, along 
the upper reaches of the Mississippi, one 
may make a satisfactory bag of this de- 
licious and tempting game-bird, provided 
that he has the industry to seek it and 
the necessary capacity to bring it down 


when it starts to corkscrew its way to 


safety. ; 

The ten thousand islands in the river 
are its favorite haunt. It makes a stop- 
ping-place of them on its journey to a 
softer clime, because there it is apt to be 
free from the heavy shooting which 
greets it in the neighborhoods of the big 
cities, and because in the soil of these 
islands there is a plenty of the food which 
it most likes. It would be difficult to find 
more picturesque surroundings for the 
sport, or a place in which the sport itself 
is more genuinely enjoyable. To the 
westward of the long, crooked water-line 
tower the bluffs of the Iowa shore. 
Straight upward, one hundred, two hun- 
dred, three hundred feet, they go, 
swathed often with deciduous trees to the 
summit. In early autumn these trees are 
painted by the brush of the frost. Some- 
times the colors run in parallel bands one 
above another; sometimes they are laid 
on in irregular streaks or blotches ; some- 
times they are sprinkled indiscriminately 
from top to bottom, and shine and rustle 
and gleam for miles. - 

On either side of the island runs a 
clear, cold swift current. Overhead a 
duck-hawk sails stilly. Down stream a 
flock of teal whistles along, putting one 
hundred and twenty-five miles an hour 
behind it with no apparent effort. A huge 
blue heron rises with a squawk and sails 
away, his long legs streaming behind him 
like a tail. Maybe from the wild rice 
which grows along the edges of the in- 
lets comes the incessant foolish clangor 
of the rails. 











The basis of an island of the Missis- 
sippi is drifted sand. As the years went 
on, after its first formation, it got several 
deposits of better soil from the overflows 
of the river. This soil was added to by 
the rotting vegetation, which sprang up 
almost immediately and became rich: 
Finally, it showed five feet of extremely 
fertile land upon a sand substratum. In 
its center a lake always formed, waist- 
deep in the middle, five hundred yards 
across by a thousand yards in length, 
grown up 
near its edges 
with water- 
grasses, con- 
taining seeds 
and such 
things in plen- . 
ty, and ringed 
around at a 
distance of 
one hundred si 
and fifty yards . 
by a growth Z 
of willows 
and other 
soft-wood 
trees, making 
the lake invis- 
ible from any 
point save one 
near to it, 
shutting it off 
from the rest 
of the world, 
and causing it 
to be a tempt- 
ing harbor to 
winged wan- 
derers in 
search of food 
and quiet. 
The land 
about is soft, 
and it con- 
tains plenty 
of larve, worms, and other morsels in 
which the snipe delights. Consequently 
the birds affect them much. The man 
who, in proper frame of mind and prop- 
erly armed, approaches this sort of water 
is certain of a good bag. 

The strip in which the snipe are found 
is not more than fifty yards wide and runs 
all around the still water. It is covered 
with short, wiry grass. The ground is 
soft, the foot often sinking in over the 
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ankle and sometimes up to the knee. The 


birds flush at distances of from ten to 


twenty yards, and generally start toward 
the lake, intending to cross it. If the man 
with the gun wears hip-boots of rubber 
he will not need a retriever, as the water 
is not more than eighteen inches deep. 
Almost always the shots obtained from 
birds immediately sprung are right or left 
quarterers; only occasionally a straight- 
away is had. There are no high bushes 
to disturb the sight, and no hummocks 
behind which 
the bird may 
dodge. It is 
open shoot- 
ing, and a fair 
contest be- 
tween the 
quickness and 
accuracy of 

the individual 

| and the speed 
and flight-er- 
raticism of 
the bird. 

There are 

men who tell 

tales of bag- 
ging twenty- 
five to thir- 
ty jacks 
straight, but 
they dre self- 
confessed phe- 
nomena, 
whose only 
trouble is that 
they shoot too 
well. The 
_ sportsman 
- who, under 
the most fa- 
vorable con- 
ditions, is able 
to make an 
. average of 50 
per cent., exhibiting twenty-five dead 
birds for a half-hundred expended shells, 
has no cause to be ashamed. 

It is probable that in a group of a half- 
dozen experienced men no two of them 
will agree as to the speed of the jack, for 
it is most difficult to estimate. It is prob- 
ably true that in covering a hundred yards 
it will require slightly more time than the 
quail. It is certainly true that in travel- 
ing a hundred yards from point to point 
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it flies quite a hundred and twenty, or 
possibly more. Its wide and repetitive 


swing, its crazy dartings from side to° 


side, and not infrequent alteration of its 
height above the ground use up a lot of 
space and cause it to be one of the most 
difficult of our flying targets. 

Rules for shooting the snipe have been 
laid down by many field-lovers, from those 
who lived and loved a century before 
“Frank Forester” was born, down to the 
present. Most of them say that delibera- 
tion is essential, and that, if waited upon, 
the jacksnipe will steady itself after a 
flight of thirty yards and offer a more 
possible mark. Prominent among those 
who advocate this method of bagging 
Scolapax is Maurice Thompson, who has 
had not only many experiences, but tells 
of them in a fascinating way. Yet noth- 
ing can be plainer to the observer than 
the fact that in nine cases out of ten the 
. jacksnipe does not ‘steady himself, and 
that the twisting, darting feature of his 
manner of going is preserved from his 
initial spring until he pitches. Indeed, 
birds which are flying high in air, deter- 
mined to cover a mile or so before alight- 
ing, frequently have more “wind” to them 
than the short-goers. 

There is a time—a portion of time al- 
most infinitesimal—when the snipe is 


The Golden Plover. 


steady. Ht occurs only in a high, smooth 
wind. The man with the gun, every 
sense alert, and holding his weapon so 
that he may bring it instantly into use, 


walks down the semi-gale. The snipe 
flushes fifteen yards in his front, or 
twenty, or even forty. It makes no dif- 
ference, so far as the possibility of the 
shot is concerned. For from ten to fif- _ 


_ teen feet it rises against the wind, and 


so comes toward the marksmen. When it 
has attained a height that it judges to be 
sufficient, it wheels in a circle not above 
two feet in diameter and goes down wind 
with the speed of a bullet. At the mo- 
ment of turning, or just before the turn 
is made, the target is practically station- 
ary, with wings stretched to the full ex- 
pansion, head bowed, and bill lying flat 
against the breast. That is the time to 
pull the trigger. As it is not a longer time 
than a fourth of a second, the trigger-. 
puller must have clear eyesight and 
nerves which telegraph to his brain in- 
stantly and without failure. All of the 
phenomenal jacksnipe scores I have ever 
known have been made by men who shot 
in this wise. Under ordinary conditions 
—that is, barring the high steady wind 
and open country—they shot no better 
than people who never get their names 
into print, and would feel alarmed if they 
saw them there. 

There is one form of island shooting 
of snipe that is peculiarly attractive, in 
that it has good fellowship about it as 
well as marksmanship. The man who 
first sighed for a lodge in some vast wil- 
derness was not a sportsman. There is 
some satisfaction in a long, lonely day if 
the shooting be good, but much more if 
there be a companionable chap along. If 
one makes a good double it adds to the 
geniality of things to have a witness to it, 
and watching the other fellow’s misses is 
some balm to the hurt feelings which 
come from our own. Two men ona Mis- 
sissippi island out after snipe on a blowy, 
cool, inspiriting autumn day can have just 
twice as much fun as one. 

Arriving at one of the little lakes in 
the island centers, they start around it in 
opposite directions. The birds will not 
leave the territory until shot at for an 
hour or two. Consequently, any bird 
flushed and not stopped by one of them 
is certain to swing across.the water, and 
is apt to give the other man a chance. In 
this way the shooting varies from the 
steady flushing and firing at targets which 
have their initia] speed, height, and mode 
of progression. 








If the jacksnipe 
which has just 
bounded from the 
grass and zig- 
zagged away isa 
difficult mark, it is 
not to. be com- 
pared with one 
which is coming 
down wind, thirty 
yards high, travel- 
ing more than a 
hundred miles an- 
hour, and describ- 
ing a succession of 
swings which 
would measure ten 
feet across if there 
were any way of 
putting a tape-line 
on them. The mark . 
is small; the shot, being pitched upward, 
are more subject to wind-drift ; they lose 
force in proportion as they fly upward, 
and the bird itself is going so fast that if 
it be crossing a liberal allowance of hold- 
ahead will be needful, even with the 
quickest of the nitrate powders. It is nice 
to see the twisting, darting, half-whirling 
little demon check in air five feet above 
the brown carpet under him when he is 
writhing straight away, but the satisfac- 
tion of killing him so is not to be com- 
pared to that which comes when he som- 
ersaults down from his height forty yards 
away, and throws up 
the water of the lit- 
tle lake, as if a ball 
had struck it. Snipe 
so going are more 
difficult to stop than 
teal from a blind, 
just as in pro-., 
portion they are 
smaller and more ir- 
regular of flight. 

There are old- 
' fashioned shooters 
in the West who, 
when after jack- 
snipe, still stick to 
three and a half 
drams of ‘powder 
and an ounce and an 
eighth of No. 7 shot 
in a I2-gauge gun, 
but the younger 
generation prefer 
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the lighter load and 
smaller pellets. 
They do just as 
good work—maybe - 
better—and their 
heads are not jarred 
loose at the end of 
a long day, and 
their right cheeks 
are not swollen, and 
their arms show no 
blue - and - black 
spots. The improve- 
ment in explosives, 
and in the method 
of dropping shot, 
render the former 
herculean charges 
unnecessary in 
grassing so tender 
a bird as the jack. 
It is not a hard flyer to stop when hit. A 
January quail will carry four times the 
amount of lead. The trouble is to hit it. 
Three drams of powder behind two pink- 
edged wads and an ounce of chilled No. 9 
will be found ample if the gun be cor- 
rectly held. 

Early in the season, when the birds are 


‘just down from the Canadian lakes and 


marshes, No. 10’s are large enough. As 
the nitrate powders have lessened the 
quantity to be used in propulsion, so they 
have obviated much of the old “holding 
ahead” that was as much a part of the 
faculty of the suc- 
cessful gunman as 
his eyesight. It is 
still needful to lead 
a crossing bird, but 
not to anything like 
the distance that 
used to fill bags. 
Twenty years ago, 
when all water- 
shooters were using 
FF black powder, 
that had much pene- 
tration as an offset 
to its slowness, it 
was not uncommon 
to lead the buzzing 
teal by twenty-five 
feet when he went 
past and thirty 
yards away, Person- 
ally, I have pulled 
trigger on the lead- 
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ing bird in a flock of fifteen at that 
distance and knocked down the last one 
in the bunch, which could not have 
been less than forty feet behind its 
foremost mate. With the nitrates there 
are no imaginable circumstances in 
which it would be proper to lead any 
bird more than ten feet, and this can 
be cut down to five if the gun be 
swung sharply along the line of flight. 
In shooting incoming jacksnipe, which 
seek your bank of the lake and are going 
by at thirty yards, three feet of leading 
is apt to prove enough. 

A decent spaniel or setter, which will 


Upland Plover. 


retrieve quickly and come to heel, is 
sometimes desirable, and by his aid two 
dozen brown, beautiful gameful night- 
wanderers may be obtained on almost any 
morning or afternoon of an early autumn 
day. The ring of willows, oaks, and ash 
trees stands in a glory of gold and green 
and crimson. The still water flashes in 
the sunlight. Above its flat surface the 
crack of the gun swells to reverberation. 
Overhead the sky is as blue as a maiden’s 


eyes. The steady murmur of the river, 
down rolling to the sea, comes to the ear 
faintly. As the sun sinks behind the 
great bluffs to westward, their massive 
shadows march .on the water and plain 
as if with leveled spears. Perhaps from 
the center of the lake comes the clangor- 
ous call of a quartet of mallards, ad- 
vance guard of the hosts which are to 
sweep down later. The limbs may ache 
from prolonged exertion, but there is 
comfort in the weighty feel of the old 
coat as it drags about the hips ; and when 
the legs are stretched in the boat and the 
pipe is lit before the swift row home- 
ward, what man would ask for more? 
Last year there was a marked decrease 


- in the size of the snipe flight, and this was 


true notably of the Mississippi Valley. 
The commonwealths which permit spring 
shooting are responsible for this. Until 
such States as Illinois swing into line for 
common-sense and decency there is not 
apt to be much improvement. A little 
way south of the great city of Chicago, 
for instance, lie the Kankakee marshes— 
good snipe ground, fine ground. A half- 
dozen clubs have their houses on it, and 


on any fine spring day a hundred guns 
are cracking at the jacks, declining to 
permit them to rest on their long journey 


to their breeding grounds. The spring 
shooting along the Kankakee is getting 
to be poorer, of course, and so is the fall 
shooting—a natural result of this policy. 
If the “sportsmen” composing this army 
of unsportsmanlike hunters were the only 
folks to suffer, little would be cared. Un- 
fortunately, they injure above and below 
them every man who likes snipe-shoot- 
ing, but is able to keep his appetite within 
fair bounds. It is a fact that one day of 
shooting in the spring will do more to 
distress the birds, to drive them else- 
where, and to lessen the succeeding crop 
than five days of shooting in the fall or 
winter. It is impossible, however, to pen- 
etrate the IHinois solon with this appar- 
ently self-evident fact, due possibly to the 
further fact that the Illinois solon is 
peculiarly dense. 








THE PASS OF THE TETE NOIRE. 


A DRIVE INTO THE ALPS. 
By Mildred |. McNeal. 


ROM the summer beauty of Lake 
Geneva, southward among the 
mountains, passing many an old 

castle and empty monastery, and follow- 
ing for miles the course of the hurrying 
Rhone—so it is that one approaches Mar- 
tigny, the Swiss gateway of the Téte 
Noire Pass. 

The Alpine environment is not pro- 
nounced here—one has no suspicion of 
the glories that lie less than thirty miles 
away. Martigny has one attraction, and 
only one. Up- 
on a lofty hill 
at the south 
rises straight 
and un- 
touched, amid 
the castle 
ruins, the old 
tower of the 
Bishops of 
Sion, La Ba- 
tiaz. 

Thither the 
traveler bends 
his steps, 
threading 
streets that 
have a flavor 
of Italy and 
a hint of 
France, but 
scarcely a 
touch of 
clean, quiet 
Suisse. 
Crooked and 
dark, and lamentably dirty they are, and 
the trip grows no pleasanter at the sharp 
turn to the left up the castle hill. The lit- 
tle daughter of the castle-keeper comes 
out with the key. She is a dark, Italian 
type of child, and she understands poorly 
the French we greet her with—is it her 
fault, we wonder, or ours—but we follow 
her bare, brown feet along the dry sunny 
road that zigzags up the slope among the 
vineyards, or take short cuts up the stone 
terraces among the vines themselves. At 
last the summit—and the old brown-yel- 


The Brawling Trient. 


low ruin is close before us. The hall, 
the chapel, and the kitchens lie in wreck, 
but the tower invites one to climb. 

From a niche in the wall, the little guide 
takes forth two apologetic candle-ends, 
and, carrying one herself, and intrusting 
the other to our rear guard, we begin the 
ascent. The stair winds round and round 
in the thickness of the wall, natrow loop- 
holes on either side giving glimpses, al- 
ternately, of the country and of the cen- 
tral well around which the tower is built. 
From the top 
the crooked 
and common 
town shows 
a little more 
plainly its 
wandering 
streets, but 
the Alps are 
no nearer. At 
the edge of 
the masonry 
grows a flow- 
ering bush of 
yellow, and, 
with a bunch 
of its blos- 
soms for our 
Alpine her- 
barium, we 
climb down 
again, fol- 
lowing the 
ghostly light 
and pattering 
feet of our 
child guide, and so zeach, not without re- 
lief; the broad day once more. 

On the morrow the castle is the. land- 
mark we look back for, time after time, 
as our carriages wind slowly up the 
mountains. Often we think it lost; as 
often we climb to another view of it. Toil- 
ing slowly up, we pass many a lonely 
chalet, hidden on the slope below the road, 
the broad roof laden with stones and al- 
most meeting the ground at the sides. 
The children of the peasants, dark-eyed 
little girls and boys, come out with cool 
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goat’s milk to tempt the centimes from 
our pockets. It is a hot, slow ride, and 
we are not sorry when, at broad noonday, 
we lose the far-away tower for the last 
time and reach the summit of the pass. 
The Alpine splendors now begin to 
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break upon us. From the “rest,” where 
our guides pause for their hourly refresh- 
ment, we descend by a road so steep and 
straight and startling that we think its 
-end leaves us surely at the bottom on the 
other side. A short turn and a long ride 
over the level green of the valley bring 
us to the hotel where we are to lunch. 
We are now surely in Switzerland. The 
mountains, grim apd steep, tower close 
behind the house. In front, a brawling 
brook, milky-white with the sediment it 
dashes along with it, hurries down the 
way we have come amid a confusion of 
boulders. And standing on the rustic 
bridge, looking back, snow-capped peaks 
gleam up between the lower and darker 
hills near at hand. 

‘We fancy it the bottom. But we are 
to be deceived more than once on this day 
of wonders. Our carriages wind on after 
lunch, over the green for a little while, 
and then straight out along a dizzy preci- 
pice. At the bottom of the valley, hun- 
dreds of feet below, brawls the stormy 
Trient, and just beyond, or so it seems 


in this land of magnificent distances, its 
echoing chasm joins the great black gorge 
of the Eau Noire. The sheer mountains 
across are dark with forests and silver- 
stitched with white waterfalls, small from 
distance. And we ride on, not wholly 
at ease in our lumbering con- 
veyances, especially when we 
meet other travelers having the 
right of the road, and are 
obliged to draw out very close 
to the bristling slope of the 
rock and tree-tops just below. 

After many miles we. gain 

the level. The valley is wider 
now—there is less of the bright 
green pasture, and far away the 
helds have a brown-purple look 
suggestive of Scotch moors. 
We cross L’Eau Noire and 

enter the charming land of 
France, expecting every mo- 
ment, in our ignorance, to see 
Chamounix at some turning of 
the road. The mountains begin 
to open; sharp, shining needles 
of snow are thrust up into the 
cold blue sky, miles before us, 
-and the rapidly setting sun 
lends its dusk to the wintriness 
of the scene. 

Suddenly, with little warn- 
ing, we come out again upon a wonderful 
eminence. The slope below is gradual, 
and the broad, white roadway is all in 
view, loop after loop, like the winding of 
a silver ribbon dropped from its spool. 

Who shall describe what is across the 
valley! Stupendous bare brown slopes, 
steep and forbidding, are cut at wide in- 
tervals by rugged mountain-heads, and 
upon the slopes, splintering and shivering 
and heaving down, are three great gla- 
ciers. The eternal hills close in about us 
as we skim down around the broad curves 
and along the exquisite level roadway that 
leads for miles through the valley to Cha- 
mounix. Upon the way we pass wonders. 
Terminal moraines, gray with sediment. 
and heaped with worn boulders long since 
torn from the hills ; fretful streams, white 
with stone dust; steep wooded reaches.on 
either hand. At the end of the valley rises 
the majestic monarch, and we are enchant- 
ed to find that the chalet which the hotel 
has assigned to our party looks straight 
across the green fields toward his glorious 
front and the ever-narrowing glacier, that 
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lies like a woman’s white and beautiful 
finger among the dark mountain woods. 
To the trip over the Merde Glace, which 
every Chamounix visitor takes, no pen 
can do justice. The tortuous mule-trip up 
the mountain; the still more tortuous 
walk, first across the ice that throws its 


ing, of the glacier fall ; or our helpless iso- 
lation upon the crest of the mountain, with 
an ocean of billowy mist creeping to the 
very edge of the cliff where our path lies. 

On the second day thereafter we travel 
away down the shining valley, leaving 
half its beauties unseen. This drive is 


Mont Blanc from the Brevent. 


December chill into the very midst of the 
summer about; then over the sand and 
boulders, and brooks and débris of the 
lateral moraine; then down the treacher- 
ous Mauvais Pas, clinging for life to the 
rod which follows the troublous path, 
half stairway, half goat-track, that skirts 
the well-nigh perpendicular face of the 
mountain—all this defies description. It 
cannot be given to the untraveled to 
imagine our unquiet awe as we gaze into 
the frozen blue chasms, crystal and shin- 


better, if possible, than the one over the 
pass from Martigny. For miles, as we 
follow the tumbling Arve down its gentle 
slope, the long snowy splendor of the 
Mont Blanc range shines full upon us, 
lighted by the sun of a perfect morning. 
Just over the crest lies Italy; but even 
Italy, poet of the nations though she be, 
has nothing to compare with the glory of 
this green valley, lying, in its thousand 
beauties, down before yonder everlasting 
throne of glistening white. 


THE SUMMER THAT PASSES IS GONE FOR ALWAY. 


By Elwyn Irving Hoffman. 


Full fair is the earth, but the Winter will come; 
My heart singeth now, but it soon will be dumb; 
For short is the life of the bloom and the leaf. 
The life of the heart is as passing and brief. 


Be happy, ye birds! 


Be industrious, bees! 


Wave gaily, ye blooms, in the shine and the breeze! 
Sing, heart; and toil, heart ; and dream, soul, as you may! 
The Summer that passes is gone for alway! 





THE REAL CANOEING. 
By R. B. Burchard. 


The Sliding Seat. 


mother nature from whom she 

sprung. Her devotees are racers, 
cruisers, campers, hunters, and_boat- 
house habitués. 

As the requirements for racing have 
become more exacting because of the pro- 
ficiency of the few, many have withdrawn 
from the ranks of racing-canoe sailors. 

Every one went into the races in the 
early days ; now the racing coterie may be 
numbered upon one’s fingers. The weed- 
ing-out began when Vaux invented the 
stationary deck-seat and tiller—that was 
about 1882—and the climax was precipi- 
tated, about four years later, when Paul 
Butler introduced the sliding seat. Af- 
ter years of elaboration of reefing and 
lowering sails, standing sails which can- 
not be lowered or reefed were adopted ; 
after patent folding centerboards galore 
were brought out, the old-fashioned 
plate-board came back to stay. Finally, 
the well or cockpit was done away with 
save for a hole the size of a cheese-box 
sunk into the deck for a depth of six 
inches—a receptacle for loose lines, and 
at times a place for the skipper’s feet. 
No comfort-abiding citizen wants a boat 
which he cannot get into, and so this last 
racing device permanently divorced the 
racing-machine from the cruising family. 


Baer is many-sided, like the 


This is all narrative of ten years ago. 
Since then there has been no change in 
canoe-racing except its decline in popu- 
larity. Canoemen are by nature inquisi- 
tive, exploratory, and creative. As long as 
there was anything more to contrive, the 
original sailing sharks held on. The end 
reached, interest waned. 

The boats are better now than ever be- 
fore, but generally the same as those of 
ten years ago. Mr. Archbald’s Mab, in 
which he won the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation trophy this year, is a boat that has 
seen five summers’ racing, and was pic- 
tured and described in OuTING of June, 
1897. eat 

This decline in the racing interest was 
foreseen, and what was prophesied has 
come true. Meanwhile, the racing yachts 
have been pursued by the same Nemesis, 
only, in their case, the game is bigger, 
the process slower. With them the end 
is not yet reached. Where will it lead? 
Who knows! The divorce, however, of 
the racing yachts from the pleasure 
fleet is already complete, and the cup- 
hunters fewer in number. The rule-mak- 
ers have racked their brains to retard the 
development of the racing-machine ; but, 
alas! high perfection on lines of limited 
usefulness, and increased expenditure of 
money, are the inevitable results of con- 
tinued competition. 


Mab—Champion Canoe. 
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New York Club Camp at the Association Meet. 


Not only has there been no advance in 
canoe designing, building, or rigging dur- 
ing the last five years, but no increased 
ability in the handling of the canoe. In 
records of sailing races, we obviously 
cannot make comparisons by elapsed time, 
as in track athletics. If you would esti- 
mate the skill displayed in sailing races 
with big or little boats, note how the 
mark-buoys are turned. 

If the yachts are coming up on the 
wind, note if they are close hauled with 
sheets down snug, or if, on the contrary, 
they have overreached on the previous 
tack and are approaching the buoy with 
sheets eased off. 

If sailing down the wind, notice if the 
boats luff around close to the buoy, or 
drift away off to leeward. And, in canoe 
races especially, note if, in turning, the 
boat stops at the buoy, her sails flapping 
in the wind while the sailor fusses with 
his sheets and cleats while trimming in. 
In these nice points of sailing I cannot 
see that the work of five to ten years ago 
by Ford Jones, or R. W. Gibson, or Paul 
Butler, or C. B. Vaux, has been excelled 
or even equaled. 

As with the sailing, so with the paddling 
races and other contests at the Associa- 
tion Meets and at the club regattas. 
There are usually a number of entries in 
the paddling races, but the real struggle 
for the trophy is between two or three 
trained men. There are about thirty 
events on the regatta programme at an 
annual meet, but,except in the four or five 


of prime importance, the honors are easy 
and the interest slight. At the annual 
Meet this August scarce a dozen persons 
were attracted from the enjoyments of 
the camp to view the struggle, the races 
the while being well contested and spir- 
ited. 

The most important events in the ca- 
noeing year are the A. C. A. trophy races 
for sailing and for paddling. These were 
won, respectively, by Charles E. Archbald 
and R. R. Woods, both of Toronto. Mr. 
Archbald was closely pressed in the tro- 
phy-sailing race by F. C. Moore, of the 
New York Canoe Club, when the latter’s 
sliding seat split from end to end. 

Mr. Moore won the Dolphin trophy, 
the prize most sought for after the A. C. 
A. Cup. : 

Mr. Archbald also won the sailing race 
for open Canadian canoes. This race is 
intended in a measure to offset the com- 
petition of the racing-machine. It has 
served to elicit a remarkable display of 
cleverness in putting to windward boats 
of the birch-bark model. These are built 
of thin planking of bass-wood and weigh 
less than fifty pounds. Fitted with lee- 
boards, as shown in the photograph, they 
go into the wind with wonderful direct- 
ness and speed for such a type of boat. 
They are sailed, like the St. Lawrence 
skiff, without a rudder; shifting the 
weight of the skipper forward or aft 
brings the hoat into the wind, or pays it 
off. Having won the sailing trophy for 
four years out of the last five, Mr. Arch- 
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bald may fairly be called the champion 
canoe-sailor of America, and that means 
of the world. 

The record paddling and sailing races, 
which are supposed to bring out ability 
of both kinds, were won by G. W. Mc- 
Taggert, of the New York Canoe Club. 

The relay race for open canoes with 
single blades, passing an article or a dis- 
patch on from man to man, was won by 
E. McNichol, R. N. Brown, and A. Mc- 
Nichol, of Toronto. 

The hurry-scurry race, including a run, 
a swim, a paddle, and a portage, was won 
by A. Lynch, of Britannia Bay, Canada. 
The paddling and sailing combined race 
was won by J. W. Sparrow, Toronto Ca- 
noe Club. The paddling race with double- 
bladed paddles was won by H. C. Allen, 
of Trenton, N. J. The prize for club 


terests being supervised by a Board of 
Governors. 

The purpose is for the divisions each 
to take the annual Meet in turn; but for 
the last six years these camps have been 
in the Thousand Islands or near the Ca- 
nadian border. This year the Meet was 
held on Lake Muskoka, about one hun- 
dred and eighty miles north of Toronto. 
This district was the home of the Huron 
Indians, and in this vicinity that ideal ca- 
noeist the Chevalier de Champlain organ- 
ized an Indian expedition against the Iro- 
quois south of the St. Lawrence. The 
whole country bristles with natural 
beauty and primitive romance. 

There were about two hundred ca- 
noeists at the Muskoka camp, with a 
fair proportion of ladies and children. 
Under the able management of Com- 


Charles E. Archbald Winning Open Canoe Event. 


fours was carried away by the Britannia 
Bay Canoe Club, and the great contest 
for war canoes was won by the crew of 
the Torontos. These are only some of 
the more important events on the racing 
programme, which was long enough and 
varied enough to display all points in 
canoe-handling. 

Organized canoeing, as represented in 
the American Canoe Association and the 
leading clubs, is about as it was a decade 
ago. The Association is not a representa- 
tive body, but an organization of individ- 
ual canoeists scattered all over the coun- 
try. Its roll comprises about twelve hun- 
dred narthes, divided into four divisions— 
Northern (Canadian), Eastern, Central, 
and Western—each with its own staff of 
officers and committees; the financial in- 


modore W. G. MacKendrick, of To- 
ronto, the camp arrangements were very 
satisfactory. The exacting duties of con- 
ducting the races were fulfilled to every 
one’s satisfaction—an unusual condition 
of affairs—by D. B. Goodsall, of Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

The annual Meet of 1go1 will be held 
somewhere in the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and the newly elected 
Commodore is C. E. Britton, of Gana- 
noque, Ontario. The Commodore is the 
supreme authority, not only in the North- 
ern division, of which he is a member, 
but in the management of the general af- 
fairs of the Association. The new vice- 
commodores who command the divisions 
are: Atlantic division, H. M. Dater, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Central division, 
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Charles P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. ; East- 
ern division, Louis H. Hall, Newton, 
Mass.; Western division, William C. 
Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 

Though the canoe clubs have no form- 
al connection with the Association, the 
great camp at the Meet is for the most 
part made up of club. camps whose mem- 
bers vie with one another in making their 
several households attractive and hospi- 
table. The original practice of individual 
cooking has long ago been done away 
with, all boarding now at a general table. 

The number of really active clubs is 
probably about the same as it was a dec- 
ade ago, though the list has been more 
than doubled. There are forty-seven 
clubs on the list of the Canadian division, 
although only thirteen have reported the 


tons, Red Dragons of Philadelphia, etc.— 
these are all enjoying a dignified but inac- 
tive old age. 

In the temporary abatement of the rac- 
ing ardor and general apathy among the 
organizations that were most prominent 
a few years ago, lies the basis of the e:ro- 
neous impression that the sport of canoe- 
ing is moribund. The fashion for club 
organization and display is on the wane, 
perhaps only for a time; but the use of 
the paddle and the tiny sail is more uni- 
versal than ever. 

Where one large club has fallen into a 
state of lethargy, a dozen small ones have 
sprung into activity. In the vicinity of 
Boston, for example, there are a dozen 
canoe clubs, large and small—the Puri- 
tans, who last winter opened a new and 


Winning War Canoe of Toroates. 


names of their officers. In the Atlantic 
division there are thirty-two clubs ; in the 
Eastern, twenty-six, and in the Central 
division, sixteen. Of the old clubs, the 
Toronto and the New York Canoe Club 
remain the largest and strongest, the for- 
mer owning a fine boat-house and having 
an active membership of 300, and a fleet 
of over a hundred canoes ; the latter occu- 
pies a comfortable and spacious shore 
property on Gravesend Bay, and a mem- 
bership limited to 125. Its fleet comprises 
100 canoes, a one-design class of knock- 
abouts, and thirty-five yachts. 

The other clubs which were most ac- 
tive in the palmy days of canoeing—the 
Mohicans of Albany, the canoeing con- 
tingent of the Vesper Boat Club of Low- 
ell, the Hartfords, Springfields, Rond- 
outs, Newburghs, Knickerbockers, Tren- 


commodious house on the South Boston 
shore, with sixty active members; the 
Warbewawas of Auburndale, famous for 
paddling races in war canoes and club 
fours, with fifty members; the Newton 
Boat Club, with 180 canoes, nearly all 
paddling; the Dedham Boat Club, with 
about seventy-five canoes; the Boston 
Athletic Association, with fifty canoes; 
the’ Ninotou at Woburn, the We-no-nah 
at Riverside, the Quinnobiquin at Ded- 
ham, the Lawrence and Medford clubs, 
etc. You will seldom find these clubs the 
subjects of news items, but visit their 
houses on any evening in summer and 
you will find canoeing in its vigor. 

The real popularity and strength of ca- 
noeing, however, will be observed in the 
unorganized. and individual canoeists, 
whose name is legion. Ask any of the 
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builders if their trade has fallen off, look 
in the club books and sporting periodi- 


cals, and see how their advertisements 
have increased, a sure indication of a 
prospering trade. 

Search the woodland rivers and you 
will find canoes sprouting like lily-pads. 
Bar Harbor is full of them—picturesque 
birch-barks — death - traps when in the 
hands of the unskilled “summer board- 
er’; the Charles is alive with them; the 
Merrimac, the Connecticut, the Hudson, 
the Delaware—all the rivers know them, 
though the sporting editor of the daily 
papers and the club secretary know them 
not. 

Is canoeing dead? Not while trout- 
streams ripple through the calm of over- 
hanging cedars, or the elusive flight of 
antlered trophies lures men into the re- 
cesses of the forest ; not while purple hill- 
tops are mirrored upon hidden ponds, nor 
while restful rivers pass the homes of 
tired men. Always there will be those for 
whom the paddle is a talisman. 


FIRST LESSONS IN DOG-BREAKING. 


By’ H. B. 


HERE are men who care for a dog 
only because it is of assistance 
to them in hunting, and killing 
birds; but the true sportsman loves and 
appreciates the dog for its beauty and in- 
telligence about home, as well as for the 
possession of points and qualities which 
fit it for the best class of work in the field. 
The dog is the most important part of 
a sportsman’s outfit ; but many men who 
consider themselves thorough sportsmen 
have never studied the subject of dog- 
breaking and handling sufficiently to en- 
able them to bring out the animal’s best 
work, or to handle another man’s dog in 
proper manner. 

It is easier for a dog to contract bad 
habits in the field than it is to break him 
of them after he has been hunted by men 
who are strangers to him and to his mas- 
ter’s methods of handling; and it will be 
to the advantage of the beginner if he 
will take pains to learn of the breaker the 
manner in which his dog has been han- 
died, with the signs and words of com- 
mand used, when to use them, how to 
enforce obedience, the proper time to 


Tallman. 


punish. By refraining from punishing 
or otherwise correcting a dog at the prop- 
er time, or by punishment at the wrong 
time, great injury may be done to the 
quality of his future work. 

It is the object of this article to impress 
upon the beginner the importance of hav- 
ing his dog thoroughly broken and under 
control, and of knowing how to handle 
him properly at home and in the field. 

Many beginners are apt to think that 
the only requisites to being a.sportsman 
are ability to kill a bird now and then, and 
possession of a good dog and gun. The 
beginner spends lots of time studying the 
different makes of guns and the effects of 
different loads and brands of powder, and 
undoubtedly gains in this way much use- 
ful knowledge; but in regard to the dog 
he is apt to leave too much to be learned, 
thinking that if he buys one well broken, 
or has one broken by a competent man, he 
has done all that is necessary. Let him 
start on a shooting trip alone or with an- 
other beginner, and he will probably real- 
ize that before he can thoroughly enjoy a 
day’s sport there is much for him to know 
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before he can handle even a well-broken 
dog. 

A dog which is not well broken and un- 
der good control can spoil the day’s sport, 
though the animal cannot be blamed for do- 
ing what he has not been taught not to do. 

One might suppose the best time to 
punish a fault to be when the fault is com- 
mitted during actual work in the field, 
and there are times when punishment— 
and for some dogs severe punishment—is 
necessary during their work. It is desir- 
able, however, that the dog be allowed to 
develop his nose, speed, range, and hunt- 
ing intelligence in as nearly his natural 
manner as is consistent with steadiness 
and obedience to necessary commands and 
directions. 

If a dog has been thoroughly yard- 
broken before being put to field work, 
wrong actions caused by the excitement 
of work on birds can be prevented or 
checked. If in his excitement the dog 
forgets former lessons for the time and 
is disobedient to an order given for the 


ness, and come to heel or work off in an- 
other direction as soon as he was satisfied 
as to the location of the birds. 

A certain amount of flushing is to be 
expected, and oftentimes the dog cannot 
be blamed for it. A temporary partial 
failure of his scenting powers, or certain 
conditions of ground, wind, or weather, 
may be responsible for his failure to point. 
There are occasional cases of lack of the 
natural disposition to point in dogs that 
are otherwise good. With a little pa- 
tience and judgment, such dogs may be 
taught to point, or at least wait for the 
handler to come up and flush the birds, 
and will in time develop the habit of point- 
“<_< well as other dogs. 

paniels are expected to flush their 
birds, and are usually used for hunting 
in cover, and taught to hunt close to the 
sportsman, so that he will be within shoot- 
ing distance when the birds get up. 

Yard-breaking should be begun by 
teaching the dog to remain quiet in con- 
finement, and, after he has become accus- 


“Jennie,” First Prize Winner at Initial Trials of the Eastern Field Club. 


purpose of checking him in breaking shot, 
or.to prevent him from chasing, he can 
be punished for disobeying ; and if the 
order is repeated while he is being pun- 
ished, he will connect his punishment with 
his disobedience to the order. Otherwise 
he would be apt to connect the punish- 
ment with the act of finding birds and so 
develop the habit of blinking or bird-shy- 


tomed to the collar and chain, by being 
broken to lead on chain. Consistency and 
thoroughness are important even in the 
minor details, and the breaker’s temper 
should be well under control ; the dog be- 
ing made to understand that when he is 
punished it is because he deserves punish- 
ment and not because his master is out 
of temper. 
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It is very desirable that he should learn 
as early as possible that when punishment 
is deserved it will not be easy for him to 
escape it ; and he should not be allowed to 
go unpunished at one time for a fault for 
which he would be punished at another, 
or be struck at times when he is free to 
avoid the blow. Whenitisnecessary to whip 
him, he should be held by the collar dur- 
ing his punishment ; and, when it is over, 
be made to understand that he need not 
fear the whip until he does wrong again. 

The same words of command should be 
used at all times when the same acts are 
required, accompanied by motions of the 
hand when practicable. By this means 
the dog will learn, as his education ad- 
vances, to connect the gesture with the 
command, and to obey it without its being 
necessary to speak to him. The dog, hav- 
ing learned the meaning of different ges- 
tures in the earlier lessons, will by their 
use be more easily made to understand 
what is required of him in later lessons. 

In order to be able to secure the dog at 
any time, especially when he expects a 
whipping, it will be necessary to have him 
thoroughly broken to come when called ; 
therefore, this is the most important part 
of his education. Patience and judgment 
are necessary at all times, but particularly 
so in this part of his breaking, and more 
force will probably be: necessary than at 
any time except when teaching him re- 
trieving. 

If his disposition will allow of his being 
broken without much severity, the less 
used the easier it will be to retain his con- 
fidence and keep him cheerful under dis- 
cipline ; at the same time, he must be made 
to realize that his lessons are serious mat- 
ters. 
be checked and avoided on the part of 
both the dog and his breaker; yet every 
opportunity should be taken to encourage 
him by praise and petting when he has 
done well. 

Force in breaking does not necessarily 
mean telling the dog to do a thing and 
whipping him until he does it. Patience 
and persistence are as effective at times 
as punishment. The dog should be pa- 
tiently shown what is required of him,and 
the amount of punishment given to en- 
force obedience be governed by the 
amount and character of the dog’s resist- 
ance after the breaker is satisfied that the 
dog understands what is required. The 


Playfulness during lessons should . 


whip should be used only as a final argu- 
ment, when a dog’s sulky or wilful re- 
sistance makes its use necessary. 

After each lesson he should be given a 
good run, with no more restraint put up- 
on his actions than is necessary to keep 
him out of mischief. During his lessons 
a long check-cord should be kept upon 
him to prevent any attempt to bolt. 

Among expert breakers the relative 
merits of the whip and spike collar may be 
a matter of individual preference; but in 
the hands of a novice the spike collar is 
a dangerous instrument, and being kept 
upon the dog’s neck in readiness for use - 
during lessons, keeps him in dread of its 
use when it is much more desirable to en- 
courage his cheerfulness. By the use of 
the whip he is more easily made to under- 
stand the application of punishment, and 
that it is not to be feared unless deserved. 

If the dog’s obstinacy during a lesson 
has made that lesson necessarily more se- 
vere than usual, the dog upon nearing 
home may make a bolt for the kennel, re- 
fusing to come back when called. Upon 
the first indication of such an intention 
the cord should be attached to his collar 
and he be allowed to get well under way 
before he is sharply checked and made to 
return. Afterwards he may be permitted 
or made to enter his kennel, when the 
breaker, stepping back as far as the length 
of cord will allow, and out of sight of the 
dog if possible, should force him to 
promptly obey his call. At other times 
the dog should be given opportunities 
while on the cord to dodge into hiding- 
places, and taught in the same manner 
that he must obey his master’s call under 
all circumstances. He should always re- 
ceive plenty of encouragement and be 
praised and petted for obedience, whether 
or not he has had to be forced to obey. 

In order to make the dog a satisfactory 
retriever in the field, it is necessary that he 
should be broken in such a manner as to 


’ make it possible for him to-learn to love 


the work after he has been taught to do it 
properly. Care should be taken not to 
force him too hard and try to teach too 
much at one lesson, thus confusing and 
discouraging him. For the first few les- 
sons some small, light article should be 
used, such as a corn-cob or part of a news- 
paper rolled tightly, and tied to keep it 
firmly together. This should be small 
enough to be easily placed in the dog’s 
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mouth, and long enough to be grasped at 
either end. 

The dog should be taught first to hold 
it in his mouth, then to carry it a few 
steps, and 
deliver it 
while sit- 
ting in front 
of and fac- 
ing his 
breaker; 
next, to take 
it himself 
from the 
hand when 
held an inch 
or two from 
his nose. 

After this, 
increase the, 
size of the 
roll to ne- 
cessitate his 
opening his 
mouth wid- 
er to receive 
it, when he 
should be 


The lessons should be made as easy and 
pleasant for him as possible; at the same 
time, he should be made to understand 
that what he is told to do must be done. 

They should 
not last 
longer than 
is necessary 
to teach him 
each part, 
however 
slowly and 
reluctantly 
he may ac- 
complish 
it; but he 
should be 
made to per- 
form each 
part prompt- 
ly before be- 
ginning the 
next lesson. 
U nneces- 
sary orders 
should not 
be given at 
any time, 


4 ' 
made to take cred and none 


it from the 

hand when held near the ground ; next, to 
pick it up himself from the ground, and 
then to go to and pick it up when tossed a 
few feet distant. He will more easily learn 
the object of the lessons if he is made to 
carry and deliver the roll after taking it 
in his mouth each time; and it should not 
be pulled away from him, but he should 
be made to release it himself and not at- 
tempt to grasp it again when it is taken 
from him by his trainer. 


should be 
given which are not expected to be 
obeyed, or which can not be enforced. 
These principles in breaking apply espe- 
cially to a timid and nervous .dog, as, 
whatever his disposition, he should be 
taught to look upon his breaker as a 
friend as well as a master; and if this is 
done, and he is made a companion of 
as much as possible, his intelligence, 
confidence, and courage will develop rap- 
idly and satisfactorily. 


THE DOOM OF MICHIGAN'S GRAYLING. 


By Leonidas 


one of its few American haunts— 

certain streams of Michigan, 

where it is doomed to become extinct 

through the State Fish Commission’s 

mistake of planting trout in grayling 
streams. 

Michigan was proud of its grayling and 

proud of the streams that held them. 


¢ | ‘HE grayling is disappearing from 


Hubbard, Jr. 


There were no others nearer than Mon- 
tana, and no better grayling grounds this | 
side of Norway. 

The rivers, running through desolate 
pine plains and slashings, were far 
enough removed, throughout the greater 
part of their length, from the towns and 
cities to be out of the reach of the before- 
breakfast and after-supper fishers ; and no 
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man dreamt of a time when grayling 
would not be plentiful. 

Michigan sportsmen had a decidedly 
good thing. But a mere good thing was 
not enough. Lying around the camp-fires 
at night, fishermen told each other what 
glorious sport they would have if only 
the streams could be stocked with trout. 
And why should they not be? Their wa- 
ters were cold, and swift, and clear; in 
fact, ideal trout streams. And what sport 
one could have catching trout and gray- 
ling at the same cast! 

From talking to one another they came 
to advising the Fish Commission. The 
Commission adopted their suggestion, 
planted the waters of both streams with 
trout fry, and thereby made the mistake 
of its official life. Let other fish commis- 
sions take warning. 

The trout fry grew into trout of edible 
size, Then they increased at a wonderful 
rate. Next it was noticed that small 
grayling were becoming scarce, and when 

ermen with an investigating turn 
found in their dead trout grayling rang- 
ing from the tiniest to a length of five 
inches, the mistake of introducing this 
grayling’s enemy became apparent. 

But it was too late. The trout had got- 
ten their start. The grayling found them- 
selves powerless in the war with their 
heavier, stronger rivals. It was suggest- 
edthat the State Commission should breed 
grayling and restock the streams, but the 
uselessness of this was apparent when one 
thought how quickly the fry would be de- 
voured. 

It is only the large grayling that re- 
main now. A man may fish for days in 
the Manistee or Au Sable without catch- 
ing one too small to eat. The big fellows, 
too, are becoming more and more scarce 
with each season, and the sportsman 
knows that a few years hence there will 
be none left. 

My brother and I have fished the Man- 
istee for the last dozen seasons, and have 
watched the progress of the slaughter. 
Ten years ago I took fifty-two grayling 
in half a day, ranging from six to fifteen 
inches. Not a trout did I see then. Last 
year all had changed. Trout were more 
numerous than grayling, and were of all 
sizes.. The grayling were large, scarcely 
any running as low as eight inches. 

But what fishing it was! We caught 
trout and grayling side by side. We would 


take one of each at the same cast. It was 
great sport, but unnatural sport—sport 
made possible only by abnormal condi- 
tions. 

We reached the river by driving twenty 
miles across pine plains from Kalkaska, 
and started into the stream at the head of 
a long riffle where the water, perhaps a 
little more than a foot deep, tossed away 
over a stony bottom. We were casting 
with the ordinary run of trout flies. Trout 
and grayling eat the same food. You can 
catch either with the same sort of fly. 
You can catch them both with the earth- 
worm or with the minnow, if it is small 
enough. 

They were rising well that evening. 

“Splash!” and at the first cast I had 
hooked a trout. It was a half-pounder. 
I took it off and pushed it into my basket 
with vindictive force, for I hated to see it 
in those waters which a few years before 
had been sacred to its rival. 

There was another splash. It had 
missed, Then another and another, and 
I had hooked a grayling. It was a beauty, 
and I could see its silvery sides as it 
rushed through the water with all the 
fierceness of the trout. It seemed to me to 
possess a certain grace in its movements 
that the trout does not have. And what a 
fight it gave there in the swift stream! 
There is no pulling such a fish against the 
current or lifting it out of the water or 
trying to hurry the end. All these things 
you may do with the little speckled prize- 
fighter, if you want to, and not be certain 

losing him. But don’t try it on the 
grayling. His mouth is so tender that 
one wonders how in the world such deli- 
cate flesh and such cyclone fighting pow- 
ers can be in the same fish. You must 
handle the grayling with care. You must 
give him every bit of the spring in your 
rod and worry him until he cannot make 
those powerful rushes. Then work him 
to you. If you are not using a landing 
net, reach into the water and catch him. 

From the tributaries of these streams 
where grayling used to abound they seem 
to have been exterminated entirely. It is 
only in the main stream that one finds 
them now. In each tributary the phenom- 
enon has been the same. The Manistee 
has reached the next to the last stage, and 
it looks at present that half a dozen 
years will see the last of Michigan’s gray- 
lings. 





was sluggish and still, and the 

creek was wide—not so wide, 
however, as to escape from the shade of 
the trees which almost met and caressed 
each other across it. A trifle farther than 
a stone’s toss above the bridge, the ran‘ 
vegetation along the banks hid a bend in 
the creek. 

All of the stream that was visible above 
the bridge was this great, quiet pool, 
wherein the shadows of the surrounding 
woods were reflected in inky blackness, 
flecked with only an occasional bit of sun- 
light. It was deep there, too. If one’s 
eyes might have been believed, it was deep 
as the sky is high, for down, down in the 
center through an opening in the tree-tops 
one could see fleecy clouds pierced with 
patches of blue. 

The surface of the pool was undis- 
turbed, save when some grasshopper sud- 
denly found its flying leap ended, to its 
surprise, in the deceptive water. For an 
instant it would kick and struggle vigor- 
ously, and then rest, whilst the widening 
circles of its own creating reached the far- 
thest bank. 

Above the bridge the flow was scarcely 
perceptible ; yet there was hidden power 
there,and the grasshopper would be slow- 
ly borne helplessly across the shadowy 


A BOVE the old bridge the water 


By 
Milton 
B. 
Marks 


pool. At intervals its frantic efforts were 
renewed, but, unless some friendly spear 
of grass was encountered before the cur- 
rent quickened, the unfortunate insect be- 
came the lawful prey of the minnows 
which hovered and sported between the 
shadow of the bridge and the sunshiny 
shallows. ; 

Below the bridge a road led through 
the creek, and here the farmer stopped to 
water the horses and soak the felloes. To 
the farmer’s lad there was a certain feel- 
ing of expectancy and fascination attend- 
ant upon this rural custom, for there was 
always a chance that the river-bed had 
changed—that the creek had become bot- 
tomless since the last trip, and that the 
sinking hubs might never reappear. Such 
is the extravagance of fancy. When the 
farmer’s lad chanced to be alone, the 
horses were allowed a long rest in the cool 
water. How the faithful beasts enjoyed 
it! With ears alert they would stamp 
playfully and nose the water, and now 
and then drink long draughts of it. 

Only two rusty, sagging barbed wires 
showed where the road fence crossed the 
stream. The rhythmic sway of the lower 
wire in the current and the gyrations of 
a chance lodgment of sticks caused curi- 
ous eddies in the water. Occasionally a 
stick would break away to continue its 
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journey, and, striking a quickened cur- 
rent, would rush on. One could not help 
wondering how long would be its journey 
to the big dam, which was no less than 
a dozen miles if one followed the sin- 
uosities of the creek. Would the bit of 
wood be noticed by the wild duck which 
flew quickly away when boys attempted 
to force their unwelcome presence upon 
its hidden retreat? Oh, if one could steal 
into all the secret bayous of the stream as 
unobsérved as the helpless stick, what 
wonders might be unfolded! 

The dried, stringy covering of decayed 
leaves and grass on the top wire of the 
fence showed where the spring freshet 
had been. Some of the posts along the 
line were entirely rotted off the ground, 
but they still clung to the wires with the 
persistence of long habit. One would 
have said the aged fence had almost out- 
lived its usefulness. 

On the farther side of the fence the 
creek wandered through a short stretch of 
boggy pasture land, relieved by an occa- 
sional clump of bushes or a lonely tree. 
The opening was but a neck of the big 
pasture to the left, and toward evening 
the shadows from the wood beyond would 
cover it. From the bridge one could fol- 
low with the eye the sparkling course of 
the creek across the open, until it turned 
and was lost among the trees. Thither 
the pigmy ship had gone. 

If it was fascinating, while dangling 
one’s feet idly over the edge of the bridge, 
to watch the insect tragedies of the pool, 
and to speculate on the probable windings 
of the river above that curtain of verdure, 
it was vastly more satisfying to explore 
the course, tramping along a bank where, 
between the clumps of bushes, wild garlic 
grew in profusion, scenting the whole 
air. Of course one should not go bare- 
foot through this tangled wilderness, 
for wicked nettles vied with the garlic, 
and the thought of stepping on an 
occasional snake was not pleasant—it 
gave one an uncanny feeling. However, 
the snakes, as a rule, were harmless, and 
usually glided away as quickly as possi- 
ble. On the trip of exploration one should 
have carried a light, stout club, for about 
the edges of the bayous were many frogs, 
and a string of frogs’ legs was ever the 
joy of a boy’s heart. 

. At a considerable distance above the 
old bridge was the wreck of an ancient 


sawmill. The great saw was still in place, 
but it was rusty and had not turned an 
inch in many years. The posts of the old 
structure were fast rotting away, and at 
every step there seemed to be imminent 
danger of precipitating the entire mass 
to the bed of the creek below. But to 
one who risked the danger there was 
great reward, for the rock bass seemed 
to haunt the old posts as they haunt- 
ed no other place less perilous to reach. 
And what boy worthy of the name 
would not run some risk for a string 
of goodly bass. 

Opposite the old sawmill a new grist- 
mill had been erected on the bank. It was 
run by an honest, kindly Scotchman, who 
did not mind in the least if boys chose to 
borrow the old scow and explore the mill- 
pond and the creek above. With the aid 
of the long pole and by means of an unre- 
lenting struggle against the inertia of the. 
heavy scow, one might reasonably expect, 
in time, to swing clear of the dam. Once 
started, it took but little effort to keep 
the boat in motion. 

All this is as it used to be. Now one 
would scarcely care to visit the once famil- 
iar scene, for they say that the old sawmill 
was long ago condemned and torn entire- 
ly away. Even the trees which shaded 
the pool above the bridge have been lev- 
eled to the ground—from what particular 
personal motive it does not transpire. The 
old fence has been replaced with a new 
one, and the trees which were appropriat- 
ed in place of posts—so long ago that 
their growth had covered the wire until 
it passed nearly through the centers of 
their trunks—have been reduced to fire- 
wood, and new cedar posts placed in their 
stead. 

The old bridge, however, is still there, 
fuller of shot-holes than ever before, for 
each boy, as he comes into possession of 
his first gun, must hold its muzzle close 
to the boarded side of the bridge and add 
another hole to the row, which grows 
longer as the years go by. 

If, by any chance, the township be- 
come as thrifty as the landowners, and, 
as a consequence, a new bridge replace 
the old one, then the last vestige of the old 
familiar scene will have departed. One 
would think that the creek itself, after 
having been so ruthlessly unmasked, 
would steal away, ashamed of its own 
nakedness. 














THE SPORTSMAN’S. VIEW-POINT. 
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Perhapsnoclass of game birds 
Need ‘has withstood such gen«ral 
Postiatt and sustained slaughter as the 
many varieties of snipe, of 
yellow-legs, plover, and others that come 
under the general head of shore birds. 
Not only is scant legal protection given 
them in the matter of close seasons, but 
gunners seem to feel that there is no limit 
to the size of a sportsman’s bag. Men 
who keep within a sportsman’s limit when 
afield for grouse, partridge, or “quail,” 
throw off all restraint when shooting 
snipe, and cease firing only when either 
ammunition or the birds are exhausted. 

I am willing to believe that there are 
men who fail of maintaining a sports- 
man’s standard through ignorance or 
thoughtlessness; but surely by now that 
class must have dwindled to insignificant 
numbers. There is small excuse for eth- 
ical ignorance among men who shoot, 
hunt, or fish in these days, when clubs 
and associations and individuals are, from 
land’s end to land’s end, continuously 
holding aloft to all beholders the sports- 
manly standard. There are too many 
shooters who really have not the instincts 
of a sportsman; whose sole interest is in 
filling a game-bag, and whose sportsman- 
ship is a mere veneer, assumed at the club 
or where else sportsmen congregate. And 
there are too many of the weakly good 
that permit this kind of shooter to thrive 
unmolested. “Game Hog” is a very un- 
happy expression, and yet it most fittingly 
applies to a large number of our friends. 
Such a man should be published, and I 
propose creating a selected and indexed 
list of this kind of creature. 


Pine Sportsmen should bend all 
° in energy in lengthening the 
Close Seasons. 


Shore Birds 


close season of shore birds, 
and of woodcock particu- 


larly. The season now in many States 
not only opens too soon for the wise pro- 
tection of these birds, but, by allowing 


gunners afield, the unscrupulous are af- 
forded an opportunity of also killing, 
weeks before their open season, “quail” 
and grouse when they are too young to 
take advantage of their natural protection 
in flight. 

There is no weakness in protective leg- 
islation so far-reaching in its direful ef- 
fects as lack of uniformity in the close 
seasons of game birds. Effort for bet- 
terment is making constantly, but it is 
entirely lacking the aggression and in- 
sistence with which the big game-hunters 
won recognition in a similar cause. In 
point of fact, it seems as if the big game- 
hunters—the class for which the Boone 
and Crockett Club stands, for example— 


~ are the only ones willing and able to real- 


ly fight for game protection. 

By way of emphasizing the need of re- 
adjusting the laws in this matter of open 
and close seasons, New York furnishes 
ample illustration. The woodcock open 
season on Long Island is fromi August 
Ist to January Ist, except in Richmond 
County, where it begins July 4th. In 
New York State, generally speaking, the 
open season is from September 15th to 
December 15th, with these variations, 
however, that in Oneida County it is from 
August 31st to November 16th; in Ulster 
County, from September 30th to Decem- 
ber 16th, and in five others it is from Au- 
gust 15th to December 16th. 

Could there be legislation more absurd, 
or less calculated to offer satisfactory pro- 
tection ? 

The small game men move so slowly 
and so meekly that if they do not look 
sharp the birds will be shot off before the 
needed protection is secured. 


Of the many inconsequential, 
py to say trifling, exhibitions 
of legislative sense that have 
Ammunition. -arked game-protective State 
law-making; perhaps Pennsylvania just 
now supplies the most brilliant sample. 


Guns 
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Several years ago the State Board of 
Game Commissioners succeeded in hav- 
ing an excellent law passed for the pro- 
tection of song, insectivorous, and game 
birds, but the legislature, with that sa- 
pience peculiar to State legislators, did 
not then provide, and has not subsequent- 
ly allowed, a single dollar for the occa- 
sional expense necessary to enforce the 
law. And so for three years the mem- 
bers of this Commission have paid out of 
their private purse the expenses of law- 
suits incidental to game-law violation! 

Recently the President (W. M. Ken- 
nedy) of this board of sportsmen and loy- 
al citizens has sent an appeal to Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen for donations to prose- 
cute this work, for which the State should 
make an appropriation. His address is 
410 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, and we 
bespeak liberal support of his efforts ; but 
is the enforcement of the game laws of 
the great State of Pennsylvania depend- 
ent upon private subscription? 

Surely there must be some State com- 
mittee a has not subsidized. 


An act was recently 
passed in Massachusetts, 
which, although an inno- 
vation in protective legis- 
lation, is one which, in my 
opinion, should be followed by every 
State in the Union. 


The 
Market-Hunter 


“For a period of three years after the peeege 
of this act, it shall also be unlawful to buy, sell, 
offer for sale, or have in possession for sale, 
pe | woodcock or ruffed grouse, commonly 
called partridge, whenever or wherever the 
said birds may have been taken or killed.” 


This literally cuts off the market-hunt- 
er, and thereby strikes at the very heart 
of game slaughter, illegal or otherwise. 
It not only protects the grouse and wood- 
cock of its own State, but provides against 
‘ the importation of the birds from other 
States. It is really the only certainly 
protective plan that has been devised, and 
originates, I believe, with the sportsmanly 
editor of Forest and Stream, George Bird 
Grinnell, to whom I offer congratulations, 
and whose suggestion OuTING heartily 
indorses. 

I beg, however, to remind our sports- 
manly neighbors of Boston that Massa- 
chusetts still permits spring duck shoot- 
ing, though we look now for reform also 
in that direction. 


Here in wr York we et 
been obliged to accept - 
Betiet THA lock’s wild-bird protection 

0 Beead. bill, shorn of several impor- 
tant clauses—notably the one covering 
gulls—because it was a question of half 
a loaf or no bread. One legislator with 
a friend in the gull-killing business on 
Long Island apparently had strength 
enough to kill the bill; and the best way 
to fight this kind of people is to take all 
you can get, and lie low for another 
chance to secure more. Therefore, it was 
wise to accept what could be got, and the 
bill is an excellent entering wedge. 

The open season for deer in New York 
will hereafter be from September Ist to 
November 25th ; during the remainder of 
the year venison cannot be legally sold or 
possessed. 


Half a Loaf 


Though sportsmanlike 
The Open Do sentiment is apr in- 

creasing among hunters 
Game Protection. 6 the West, so much can- 
not be said for that large public which 
goes abroad for fish. Each season seems 
to bring added invention to the devising 
of unlawful lures and an added demand 
for them. Since the opening of the sea- 
son, the tradespeople have been adver- 


' tising extensively and doing a large busi- 


ness in a variety of snares and lures 


. whose manufacture ought to be made 


penal by law. Fish-spearing minnows, 
used as decoys with which to attract to 
slaughter, are going well. There has been 
considerable demand for that instrument 
of death known as the “Devon minnow, 

which carries four separate gangs of 
hooks. The “guillotine,” a villainous ma- 
chine which flies shut when a fish strikes 
and stabs him on both sides of the head, 
has found much favor. “Snap-and-catch- 
‘em” hooks, “lever” hooks, “spring” 
hooks, are among the devices in sound 
standing with gentlemen who regard a 
trout or a bass as an outlaw. . 

There has been much sale of drag 
seines, gill nets, hoop nets with or 
without wings, trammel nets, and so 
forth. Architecturally ingenious and in- 
tricate fish-traps find ready purchasers. 
Head lanterns, or “jacks,” to be used in 
stabbing fish at night, are offered in a va- 
riety of attractive patterns and colors. 
The use of these things is forbidden by 
law in most States, but there is no law 
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against their manufacture and sale, just 
as there is no law against a man eating 
game out of season, or indulging in alco- 
holic drink in a prohibition town or State. 

There should be a revision of laws so as 
to aim at the individual offender. Here is 
an opportunity for our several game pro- 
tective associations. 


The ruffed grouse and 

a Bye “prairie-chicken” crops 

a pate a b vegegaa da 
p » cellently. e birds 
or me wintered well, and, 
since mating, have been 
favored with an exceptional season. It 
has not been too wet nor too dry, and 
activity of the. game-wardens has pre- 
vented serious interference with the 
breeders. A dry time in the West is 
always favorable to brooding. The 
mother bird knows enough to make her 
home within easy reach of both water and 
food, and the absence of rain and wet 
herbage means so many more eggs un- 
spoiled. As all of the Western States 
now have game laws of some sort, and 
as they are enforced in a majority of cases 
with at least a reasonable rigor, it is likely 
that the grouse and 
“chicken” products 
will increase instead 
of decrease. 

The main factor, 
however, in the protec- 
tion and preservation 
of ruffed grouse and 
“prairie-chicken,” next 
to the enforcement of 
sane laws, is the in- 
creasing cost of pur- 
suing them. As they 
have become scarcer, 
the bills to be paid for 
the sport to be had 
from them have grown 
larger. It is not prob- 
able they will ever be 
ultimately extin- 
guished, for the reason 
that when the expense 
of getting them ex- 
ceeds any possible 
profit to be derived 
from their sale, they 
will be left to sports- 
men. With an accret- 
ing sportsman’s spirit 
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and an enlarging disposition on the part 
of legislators to assist in the preservation 
of game, these splendid specimens of 
American fauna are apt to have a better 
time ahead of them. 


Yet it is hard for the birds to 
make head against improve- 
“Pump” ments in firearms. If we could 

Gis get a national law, however, 

. making expatriation the pen- 
alty for using the infernal “pump” gun, 
we would have a certainty of good shoot- 
ing for many years to come. 

This device of the evil one—in addition 
to permitting the butcher who carries it 
to send six charges into a bevy in three 
seconds—is cheap. It is becoming com- 
mon through certain sections of the West 
and South, mainly on that account. The 
only hope is it will get so cheap that it 
will blow off a few fingers, thereby deliv- 
ering the argumentum ad hominem, 
which is the only sort of argument 
users of the “pump” are able to under- 
stand. 

Manufacture of the “pump” gun is not 
inhibited by law, but use of one debars a 
person from affiliation with sportsmen. 


Dwight Davis. Beale Wright. 
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The transfer of trainer 
Professional Trainers Murphy from Penn- 


in ; 

sylvania to Yale has 
Serer ate aaae some not un- 
expected statements touching the future 
of track teams at these universities. It 
is declared by the sapient prophets that 
Yale forthwith will regain lost prestige, 
while Pennsylvania will lose the pre-emi- 
nence that has been secured in track ath- 

letics during the last five years. 
The question of initial material at either 
university seems not to be a matter of im- 
port; apparently it is not even worthy of 


English Hounds. 


consideration. Murphy is going to Yale; 
ergo, Yale will winthe “Mott Haven” cup! 


The fallacy and the pity of it! Not 
that Yale’s opportunities should be im- 
proved, or Pennsylvania’s lessened (sic), 
but that general student athletic ability 
and spirit should be so subordinated to 
the skill of the professional trainer. 

This criticism is by no means directed 
against the trainer per se, but against the 
regrettable prominence given profession- 


al training. Undoubtedly a good trainer . 


is necessary in present-day college ath- 
letics, with all their careful and elaborate 
specialization and the high degree of 
form or technical proficiency made need- 
ful to world’s record-breaking, perform- 
ances. Sportsmen do not object to the 
trainer’s presence, but deplore his prom- 
inence. They wish he could gradually be 
relegated to a less responsible and less 
a position in university athletic 
life. 


Some professional trainers are men of 
excellent character, but a number, neither 
in morals nor in manners, are qualified to 
appreciate, or co-operate with, the proper 
aim of university sport—i. ¢., the cultiva- 
tion of high-minded, well-rounded man- 
hood ; the development of the mens sana 
in corpore sano condition. 


My present purpose in refer- 

ring to the changes making 

among college trainers, and to 

the comments these have called 

forth, is to direct the thought of univer- 

sity men to the more significant feature 
of the general subject. 

How shall the prominence of 
the ordinary professional train- 
er be lessened and his too often 
unwholesome influence mini- 
mized? I ask the earnest medi- 

' tation of alumni. 

Is it not quite as possible to 
create, after a term of years, a 
school of volunteer graduate 
coaches in track athletics, in 
rowing, and in baseball as it has 
been in football? Or, the vol- 
unteer coach scheme being con- 
sidered as not entirely feasible, 
university graduates should be 
induced to give a new dignity 
and character to this work, by 
taking it up as a profession, af- 
ter the manner of Mr. Stagg, of 

the University of Chicago, and Dr. H. L. 
Williams, who goes to the University of 
Minnesota in like capacity. 

The problem is well worthy the atten- 
tion of university faculty and alumni. 


A 
Remedy at 


With the Boer war dragging 
on, and the problems in China 
defying solution, it was hard- 
ly expected a challenge for 
until 1902. the America’s Cup would 

this year be forthcoming from 
Sir Thomas Lipton. His decision to 


No Race 
for the 
America’s 


‘ that effect has been published, together 


with the statement that he proposes rac- 
ing Shamrock throughout the season of 
1901, with a view to utilizing the knowl- 
edge thus gained in the designs and con- 
struction of a new challenger. All of 
which means, therefore, that there will be 
no race of the Cup until at least 1902. 
But the weightiest words coming 
from that keen-witted Irishman concerns 
the recent habit of American yachtsmen 
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of securing English skippers. His re- 
marks are so good I quote them in full. 
“There are many points of difference be- 
tween American and English yachting, and only 
when one has spent seven weeks at Sandy 
Hook can he really appreciate them. _England’s 
insular position has done much to e the 
sea home to many of our people, and therefore 
much more attention is paid to yachting here 
than in the United States, but individually 
Americans are the best yachtsmen I know. 
“They are thorough in that, as in all else, and 
it is due to gem 20g of this that my sole 
ambition in life now is to take the America’s 


up. 

. “One thing seems strange, in view of Ameri- 
can cleverness. That they are sending here for 
captains for 70-footers does not seem right, and 
I am unable to explain why, holding the blue 
ribbon of the sea so long, they are sending to 
England for Wringe and other captains. at 
has become of all the New England blood that 
made Hank Haffs by the score? I should think 
New York yachtsmen would promote Ameri- 
can sailors to the best positions by way of en- 
couragement.” : : 

The comment of Sir Thomas is the 
more pointed, considered beside the re- 
peated victory in home waters this season 
of yachts skippered and manned by ama- 
teurs and American-born sailors over 
yachts handled by British professionals 
and imported crews. 

Why are not these British skippers and 
crews liable to the penalties inflicted by 
our laws on other imported labor? 


I have been very much enter- 
tained by the discussion for 

English some little time making in the 
F. sporting journals over the re- 

ox Hounds. nective merits and values of 
English and American fox hounds. Un- 
bending prejudice appears to 
take firmer hold of dog fan- 
ciers than of any other class of 
breeders in the world. And this 
applies with emphasis to the 
breeders of fox hounds. Par- 
tisans are continually rushing 
into print for the exaltation of 
their particular breed over 
every other that ever was 
raised. Southern, New En- 
gland, Middle Atlantic and 
Middle Western breeders of 
fox hounds—each seems con- 
vinced that theirs is the only 
really good breed in existence. 

But however they may differ on home 
strains, Americans breeders unite enthu- 
siastically in extolling the native fox 
hound at the expense of the English. For 


American 


so many years has this disposition been 
exhibited that I suppose we are justified 
in taking it seriously. The trouble with 
our friends, the American fox hound 
breeders, as with many other disputatious 
people, is that they know, thoroughly, 
only one side of the subject. 

Now, in truth, comparison of American 
and English fox hounds can very rarely 
be made with justice to either breed—I 


‘ have personal knowledge of only one case 


where such comparison has been made 
fairly—and therefore deductions are from 
an uncertain basis, and untrustworthy. 


The origin of the mistaken 
basis, from which American 
nda have drawn their 
conclusions, may be traced to 

Selection. 4 merican ignorance in pur- 
chasing English hounds. 

When riding to hounds, in the English 
fashion, was fevived in this country some 
score of years ago, an effort was made to 
secure the best strains from English ken- 
nels, and thus establish native sport that 
would be equally as high class as that on 
the other side. 

With this idea in mind, hounds that had 
raced across great unbroken fields of 
grassland, carrying a breast-high scent, 
were brought from the kennels of the cel- 
ebrated “shire” or grass country packs— 
Belvoir, Quorn, Pytchley and Cottesmore 
—and turned upon the cold and poor- 
scented countries of America. Naturally, 
they made a showing which compared 
unfavorably with the native hound. 


American 
Ignorance 


American Hounds. 


The fashionable or “shire” packs of 
England are racing hounds of great speed 
and bone, and undoubtedly the best in the 
world for their country and style of go- 
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ing; but they are not the best hunting 
hounds in England. There are many 
packs in the “provinces” that would kill 
two foxes to their one where real hunting 
is demanded. 

Many “provincial” packs hunt over 
country carrying as poor a scent as any in 
the hunting districts of America, and 
they must have the fine discriminating 
hunting sense and the nose necessary to 
cold trailing. But this is well known to 
any one who has followed hounds in 
Great Britain. 

Those who have hunted in England 


Miss Frances C. Griscom, 
Winner of the Women’s Golf Championship of 1900. 


well ‘know the difference between the 
“shires” where they hunt to ride, and the 
“provinces” where they ride to hunt. 
It is manifestly unfair to 
2 compare even the “pro- 
*  vincial_packs’”—the . best 
hunting hounds of England—with Amer- 
ican, over the latter’s country; it is utter- 
ly impossible to compare the “shires” or 


racing hounds with either. The work of 
all three differs. ; 

The only really fair comparison of 
which I have ever known was made by 
Mr. Mather; Master of the Radnor 
Hounds at Philadelphia. Some years ago 
he brought over a number of couples of 
the best English hounds, which he bred, 
and from which in the second generation 
he secured hounds with nose equal to that 
of the American, and in speed, stamina 
and looks superior. 

The voice of the English is never under 
any breeding equal to that of the Ameri- 
can hound. 

In a word, the English-bred, English 
hourid is not so good as the American in 
fox-hunting sense, or nose or voice, but 
superior in speed and strength. The 
American-bred English hound of the best 
hunting strain has been shown by Mr. 
Mather to be equal in nose and superior 
i every respect save voice, to the Amer- 
ican hound, in fox hunting after the En- 
glish method in this country. 


Apropos of fox hounds, how 
_ long is the myth to continue 
Fallacy that the silver or black fox is a 
* distinct species—is susceptible 

to cultivation? 

The silver is a freak—certainly a hand- 
some and an expensive one—but a freak 
none the less. 

I have seen silver, black, red and cross 
(a mixture of red and silver) cubs in the 
same litter. 

Long ago trappers discovered that the 
silver fox just “happens,” and cannot be 
cultivated through mating the freaks. 


Ten years ago the man who 
frequented the long Atlantic 
Coast or the lakes and inland 
streams of the South, saw wild 
fowl in myriads. It seemed 
then that the supply was inexhaustible. 
They are vanishing fast, however, be- 
cause of no law, or of weak or laxly ad- 
ministered statutes. The proportion of 
the annual southward migration now is 
as one to ten of those days. In 1850 any 
one who predicted the extinction or dis- 
appearance of the passenger pigeon vaquld 
have been hooted. Truly the life of the 
wild duck, as stated by “Col. Carter,” is 
one of “peril and hardship.” 

If an Indian does not steal and eat, or 
sell, the egg which contains its germ, it is 


No Rest 
for the 


Vanishing 
Duck. 
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hatched and swims warily through its 
early months for fear of natural foes. 
Once able to fly, it goes South with other 
members of the brood, and from above the 
Canadian line to beyond the mouth of the 
Mississippi it is shot at steadily. Once in 
its winter home it is kept on the dodge, 
and when it starts northward in the spring 
it must run the gauntlet through half a 
dozen States. The remedy for this lies in 
the enactment and enforcement of a law 
prohibiting, with heavy penalties, the 
shooting of wild fowl except from Sep- 
tember Ist to January Ist. 

The only game bird which is not injuri- 
ously affected by pre-Adamite legislation 
or hoggishness is the woodcock. It con- 
tinues to go South and return North in 
the same quantities. It is never plentiful, 
and with its shyness, secretiveness and 
love of undergrowth, laughs the pot- 
hunter to scorn. 


A Real, The National championship 
N event at Newport this year 
—— ! forting t 

Lawn-Tennis 5 truly comforting to 
+ ‘ those American sportsmen 

ousnament who had been in troubled 
spirit over the mediocre exhibition of 
1899. It was a notable tournament, 
judged only by the quality of the native 
entries and their play ; but the attendance 
of the Englishmen, Messrs. A. W. Gore 
and E. D. Black, created an interest in the 
series of matches which made it only sec- 
ond in importance to the one of 1897, 
when Eaves, Mahony and Nisbet, that 
other English team, were entered. 

Not that the visiting Englishmen of 
1900 were thought to have any influence 
on final results—for their measure had 
previously been taken—but the interna- 
tional element in match play is always en- 
tertaining, even though its efforts be in- 
consequent. 

Quite the feature of the tournament, 
from the sportsman’s view-point, how- 
ever, was its truly National character. Be- 
sides players from the East and South, 
there were the two Hardy brothers from 
the PacificCoast ; Kreigh Collins, the Mid- 
dle Western champion ; and two others, L. 
H. Waidner and J. A. Ryerson, who rank 
but little lower in that section. The vet- 
eran entries included ex-champion R. D. 
Wrenn, W. A. Larned, Malcolm Chace, 
Deane Miller and Richard Stevens. Of 
these, Miller defaulted, and Larned and 
Stevens were the only ones to approach 


normal form. Stevens usually plays at 
his best, and I think it may be said in all 
fairness of Larned, that he showed at 
Newport a week of tennis averaging fully 
as strong as any he ever displayed. 

Although not a great deal was expected 
of Black, yet he failed to attain even that 
little, for, after having great difficulty in 
beating C. R. Budlong, he succumbed in 
straight sets to his fellow-countryman. 
Gore got about as far along in the tourna- 
ment as his antiquated style warranted— 
which means he was put out so soon as he 
encountered a first-class man—and he 
proved to be a very bad loser. 


That a player of such limit- 
ed scope and power “ ore 
is ranked third is indubita- 
Bison ow ble proof that the average 

wn Tennis. cil] of the English first- 
class has fallen. There has been a popu- 
lar impression in this country that those 
in the front rank of English play quite 
out-classed the corresponding grade in 
America, but there was never convincing 
evidence to that effect, even before men 
of Gore’s caliber drifted so near the top, 
and, in the present condition of the En- 
glish first-class, the advantage is quite in 
America’s favor. 

The truth is that really high-class men 
are as scarce in England as in America, 
and there appears to be less promise of 
their development in the former. than in 
the latter country. 

England has one truly great player in 
R. F. Doherty, who stands in a class by 
himself, and is to be ranked with the fa- 
mous Pim and the Renshaws. Next to 
him on this year’s ranking, but of consid- 
erably inferior skill, is S. H. Smith—a 
player of the Gore class, with only a 
strong forehand drive to commend him. 
Gore, who is ranked third, we know, and 
then comes Eaves, H. L. Doherty, Ma- 
hony, Black and Barrett. Eaves is unques- 
tionably the best player in England next 
to the champion, R. F. Doherty, but has 
been in Africa this year. 

In America we have at least five men 
—Whitman, Larned, Davis, Wright and 
Wrenn (G. L., Jr.)—who can defeat 
Gore toa certainty. Smith would be like- 
ly to fare but little better, for his style of 
game could hardly live against that of the 
first four Americans named. The re- 
mainder of the English first ten, except 
Eaves, are quite out of it. Whitman 


Deterioration 
in English 
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could surely beat Eaves, but the English- 
man might win from ed, Davis or 
Wright, though the matches would be 
very close, for Eaves and R. F. Doherty 
are the only two on the English ranking 
list who to-day play modern tennis. 


Mr. Dwight Davis, who is the 
English donor of the International Chal- 
T lenge Bowl which, in conjunc- 
cam tion with Messrs. Whitman 
Game. and Wright, he successfully 
defended against Messrs. Gore, Black and 
Barrett, this year, sends word from En- 
land of a new challenging team for 1901. 
is will include, it is said, the Doherty 
brothers, S. H. Smith 
and G. W. Hillyard, 
and the latter’s wife. 
This would make a 
much stronger team 
than that which visit- 
ed us this year—but 
by no means an in- 
vincible one. R. F. 
Doherty must be 
granted a victor over 
all save Whitman— 
but Larned or Davis 
or Wright should 
beat Smith or H. L. 
Doherty. Hillyard 
would cut no figure, 
as he is in Barrett’s 
class—perhaps not so 


Another 


An illustration of 
the non-progressive 
spirit which seems to 
have fallen upon 
much of English 
sport, and certainly 
upon track athletics and lawn tennis, is 
prompted by the mention of Mrs. Hill- 
yard as accompanying this prospective 
team. In 1886, Mrs. Hillyard, then un- 
married, first won the women’s singles ; 
she has captured that honor five times 
since and is the present champion of All- 
meng 

here would be no point in commenting 
upon this circumstance did I not add that 
Mrs. Hillyard’s game is by no means re- 
markable; like that of Smith and Gore, 
it lacks versatility. She relies largely 
upon a strong forehand drive, cannot vol- 
ley, has not a severe service, and is not at 
all a player of versatility. 


Subscription Cup Presented to Sir Thomas 
Lipton by his American Friends. 


I am not one of those who be- 
lieve bie sey Pe be oa 
greatest player erica 

oe ever developed, but I am con- 
Champ vinced that there has been no 
exponent of the game more skilful than 
he, and that his match play of this year 
places him in a class with the one-time 
champion, R. D. Wrenn. This means 
that Wrenn and Whitman occupy a class 
by themselves. Last year when I made 
that statement it drew indignant protests 
from several players of erstwhile tennis 
prominence. 

Every now and again some old-time 
player, bubbling over 
with reminiscent ac- 
tivity, comes forth 
with a statement that 
the game has not im- 
proved, or that the 
cracks of the days 
gone by were supe- 
rior to those of the 
present. Even so usu- 
ally conservative an 
old-timer as Dr. 
James Dwight has 
been reported as as- 
serting that the Ren- 
shaw of fifteen years 
before “could have 
beaten Wrenn (R. 
D.) at Newport in 
1897.” Of course the 
game has improved, 
and improved tre- 
mendously ; the e 
played by the cham- 
pions of eight or 
more years ago is 
outclassed by that of to-day—but that is 
too evident to waste space discussing. 

Whitman’s best play combines all the 
features of the modern game—versatility, 
craftiness, strength, speed. His showing 
against Larned in the match for the title 
was masterful ; for, though Larned aver- 
aged up to his best, and, as usual, was ex- 
tremely brilliant in periods, Whitman 
never lost command of his e. For 
the most part, indeed, he had the match 
well in hand. 

Certainly the champion is worthy of 
his title in this country, and I am decided- 
ly of the opinion that as between him and 
R. F. Doherty, the English champion, 


Whitman 
a 
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there is little to choose. Indeed, I must 
feel that little to be in Whitman’s favor, 
because Doherty is officially reckoned 
half fifteen better than Smith and Gore, 
and there was more than that difference 
between the es shown by Whitman 
and Gore at Newport. 


The success of Miss 
Frances Griscom in 
in Women’s He e rece G _ f 

ampionship is a fit- 
Golf Championship. ti n5 climax to a career 
which has from the very beginning been 
one of consistent and careful progression. 
She made her 
first serious try 
for championship 
honors in ’96, and 
tied Mrs. Ship- 
pen for second in 
the medal play 
round. Since 
her form has been 
improving stead- 
ily. She is nota 
brilliant, but a 
careful perform- , 
er, whose short 
game is particu- 
larly excellent. 
Miss Margaret 
Curtis and Miss 
Eunice Terry, 
who, finished sec- 
ond and third, 
showed quite the 
most promise 
among the other 
players, and I 
look for Miss 
Terry, who, in 
my judgment, 
really stands next 
to the champion, 
to give Miss Griscom all she can attend to 
every time they meet. Miss Hoyt has 
lost none of her skill, but she has been 
passed by the other three. 

_Miss Anthony, the Western champion, 

did not qualify, and Miss Hecker, the 
Metropolitan champion, was beaten hand- 
ily by Miss Terry. 
_ The tournament emphasized the rapid 
improvement the younger women are 
making at the game, for the play averaged 
much higher than that of last year. 

The driving contest, won by Miss Louise 
Maxwell, showed 189 yi rds,as against 164 


Success of 
Younger Element 


Cup Offered by Sir Thomas Lipton for 70-Footers, 
and Won by Rainbow. 


in ’99, apropos of which it is interesting to 
note that in the women’s championship of 
Great Britain, Miss Sybil Whigham (sis- 
ter of H. J. Whigham, one-time champion 
of America) drove 216 and 236 yards off 
two successive tees, the run being reck- 
oned in, and a fairly strong wind aiding. 


Sportsmen will be pleased to 
learn that the sentiment 
against employing mMioogirt 
Pusdiodenad al caddies in match play 
Caddi among amateurs has attained 
such depth, that the golfer 
who does so nowadays really offends the 
sporting sense of 
his fellows. 
' It has come to 
be considered 
among the best 
class as nota 
sporting thing to 
do; and this is a 
‘perfectly normal 
and sportsmanly 
attitude. Several 
arguments have 
been published in 
support of the 
professional cad- 
die, or, rather, I 
should say, the 
same argument 
has been exploit- 
ed over several 
different signa- 
tures, but in no 
case has a point 
meriting reply 
been advanced. 
The stock ar- 
gument of tradi- 
ditional usage is 
made to bear the 
brunt of the de- 
fense—garnished with an occasional orig- 
inal, and often startling, thought of the 
writer. For example, one who pretends 
to golf learning sufficient to yield 
“Half-Hours with the Coaches,” asserts 
that “a good caddie * * * is as much 
a part of the game as a bag of clubs.” A 
similar statement could be made concern- 
ing the football coach; but, of course, 
only a thinker of such originality as the 
half-hour logician would conclude there- 
from that the coaches are entitled to in- 
struct their pupils on the playing field 
during match play. There is an explicit 


Sentiment 
Strong 
Against 
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rule in football, and in every other game 
except golf, against a participant receiv- 
ing instruction during a contest. 

In another spare half-hour this writer 
declares that “quite apart from the value 
of his (the professional caddie’s) advice 
is his acquaintance with the rules.” So 
that, in addition to having his coach at his 
elbow to instruct him in every play, the 
weary golfer may also be spared the ne- 
cessity of learning the playing or ground 
rules. The caddie selects the proper club, 
recites the appropriate rule, and instructs 
the unthinking golfer how to make the 
stroke. In a word, the caddie supplies 
the brain work and the golfer the muscu- 
lar effort. Why bother to have eighteen 
holes, if this kind of doctrine is to pre- 
vail ; a captive ball will furnish abundant 
exercise for the arms without any mental 
effort or the expense of a caddie. 


But it is really absurd to dis- 
cuss the matter ; men of = 
ligence appreciate that the 
Oy ne EL attractiveness of any game, 
"= and the only test of its play- 
ers, depends upon the amount of judg- 
ment and skill required. The player’s 
judgment is fully as important and quite 
as much constitutes the quality of his 
game, as his mere skill in the execution of 
strokes, whether the gamie be tennis, rac- 
quets, polo or golf. There is a class of 
men who would accomplish all their tasks 
vicariously if it were permitted them to do 
the mere parading. No doubt, there are 
those who would like to do the eighteen 
holes of golf at the least outlay of mental 
and physical effort. To these I commend 
the doctrine of the writer whose half-hour 
logic I have already explored. Most 
Americans, however, prefer to do their 
own thinking, and take no pleasure in a 
game for which the intelligence is sup- 
plied at so much the hour. That explains 
why throughout the country the senti- 
ment against employing professional cad- 
dies has waxed so strong. 

The very vitality of the game, of 
course, depends upon its intellectual de- 
velopment. How long would any game 
last if prevailing rules encouraged the 
making of its players into a class of mere 
puppets? How long will golf last in 
America if the full independence of the 
playing intelligence of its players is not 
insisted upon by the rules? The Ameri- 
can, unlike the Englishman, is not content 


of Playing. 


to travel the cramped way of tradition; 
he has demonstrated that through every 
other game taken from the mother coun- 
try, and there is no good reason to expect 
he will tolerate an exception in golf. 


Golfing skill apparently has 
not advanced very much 
c vada,  2ctoss the border. It used 

to be that the annual match 
between picked American and Canadian 
teams was one of the important meetings 
of the year. But the Canadians were so 
hopelessly outclassed last year that inter- 
est in the event has practically ceased to 
exist, and one glances at the result merely 
to note by how much the American team 
has won. This year no effort was made 
by the National Association, as has hith- 
erto been the case, to pick the strongest 
team possible; on the contrary, the team 
sent was a thoroughly good second-class 
combination, but it was strong enough to 
win over the beautiful links (15 holes) at 
Quebec by a score of 19 to 14. The play 
was much more interesting than in 1899, 
when the American team, chosen from the 
first-class, utterly overwhelmed their op- 
ponents, and suggests the wisdom, for 
both sides, of pursuing the plan adopted 
this year. 

The American team included John 
Reid, Jr., J. G. Averill, G. G. Hubbard, J. 
H. Brooks, S. G. Stickney, C. S. Farn- 
ham, W. Waller, Chester Griswold, Jr., 
John Moorehead, Jr., and Howard Mor- 
ris. The Canadian team included A. W. 
Smith, the Dominion champion, who was 
beaten 3 down by Mr. Averill. 

Other, but unofficial, play of an interna- , 
tional character was provided during the 
rounds for the President’s cup at New- 
port by the attendance of the English 
golfer, Mr. Crossfield, who, having de- 
feated no less a promising young player 
than Mr. R. C. Watson, Jr., was beaten 
by Mr. C. T. Richardson, who in turn 
lost to Mr. Charles Hitchcock, Jr., in the 
finals for the cup. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s victories over ex- 
champion Mr. Harriman and Mr. Beyers, 
followed by that over Mr. Richardson, 
rather emphasizes his position among the 
younger golfers this season. _ 

Indeed, the place which Mr. Hitchcock 
has achieved lends more than a probabil- 
ity to the expectation of those who have 
followed his play that in the next season 
he will be near the top of the game. 


United States 
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If the two English profes- 
sionals, Taylor and Vardon, 
do not monet ina “go before 
the National Association 
spre Open Championship at Chi- 

aa fs cago, it will not be for lack 
of effort-making on the part of some 
newspaper reporters and the American 
manager of the English ex-champion. 
There appears to be a concerted effort 
among these to literally hound Taylor 
into a match, which is not pleasing in the 
eyes of sportsmen, since the avowed pur- 
pose is the size of purse attainable. 

Vardon and his manager profess in- 
ability to understand Taylor’s attitude. 
To quote Vardon’s manager : 

“I can’t understand why it is that 
Taylor, who has come to this coun- 
try for the purpose of making 
money, is willing to meet Vardon 
in a championship where the win- 
ner receives only $200, when I now 
have offers from clubs amounting 
to $9,500 in purses for just such a 
match.” 

That is a frank statement, 
even though it fails of compre- 
hending the sportsmanship that 
stands back of Taylor’s disin- 
clination to rob the Association 
event, by previous match play, 
of its interest this year. 

Far from being open to criti- 
cism, Taylor’s attitude is thor- 
oughly praiseworthy; for al- 
though Gal. G. B. M. Harvey, 
of the Deal Beach Golf Club, 
to whom the open champion is 
under contract, has been the 
master-mind in the decision, yet Taylor’s 
sympathy with the motive has been ap- 
parent and very gratifying, as showing 
sportsmanship to be within the ken of the 
professional. 

To enter upon a series of matches pre- 
vious to the National Open Champion- 
ship, as proposed by Vardon and his man- 
ager, would, of course, make that event 
an anti-climax—would, in other words, 
rob it of its legitimate feature for 1900. 

Colonel Harvey is too good a sports- 
man to listen to such a proposition; he 
promptly entered Taylor for the Open 
Championship, and has since consistently 
referred Vardon to that event for the set- 
tlement of all professional rivalries. 


Sportsmanly 
Attitude 


of the 


For all of which American sportsmen 
are truly grateful to Colonel Harvey, 
Organization on aph- 
Sectional Golf al lines is making its Diy 
rapidly throughout the coun- 
Axemgp Flav ti. The plan of sectional 
tournaments is growing everywhere ex- 
cept about Boston, where, strangely 
enough, there seems to be a retarding ele- 
ment very busily at work. But it is true 
that Boston has ever stretched forth a de- 
terring hand against progressive golf leg- 
islation. There is a small but virulent 
coterie in that provincial city that exalts 
its petty affairs above the general wel- 
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Hon. W. C. Whitney’s Ballyhoo Bey, 
Winner of the Futurity, 1900. , 


fare of the game. Yet, in the present pres- 
ident of the National Association, Mr. W. 
B. Thomas, Boston has given us quite 
the most sportsmanly and able executive 
in the history of the National body:’ Mr. 
Thomas is a consistent advocate of sec- 
tional organization—as is every other in- 
telligent student of the game’s American 
needs. gi 
New Jersey has provided a splendid 
example of the beneficial extent to which 
this sort of development may be carried. 
The golfers of that section have organ- 
ized a State Association—an idea-so ex- 
cellent that it should be adopted general- 
ly. With State organizations as feeders 
for sectional associations, and the latter 
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lessening the entries and raising the qual- 
ity in the National championship, Ameri- 
can golf ina few years would equal the 
very highest English standards. 

Not a great deal is heard of golf on the 
Pacific Coast, but there is none the less 
activity on that account. Sectional or- 
ganization is scarcely feasible or required 
where the distances between golfing cen- 
ters are so great, but each center is very 
busily developing. In California, courses 
at San Francisco, Oakland, San Rafael, 
Pasadena, Burlingame, Los Angeles and 
San Diego, are sufficiently good to men- 
tion. Portland, Ore., and Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Wash., each has a picturesque and 
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John A. Rumohr, who Won the United States Single 
Scull Championship, 1900, by Default. 


sporting course—that at Tacoma is 6,000 
yards. 


- victory of on —— 
(Philadelphia) eight-oare 
egg crew in the Paris Exposition re- 
P gatta on the Seine created no 
surprise. It was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion before the race day, for 
the entries included no competitors more 
formidable than Continental crews which 
do not-rank with the first class of either 
England or America. There was not an 
English crew in the regatta—which was 
more or less to be expected—and, though 
a Belgium eight made a pretty fair show- 


American 
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ing, the Vesper crew was really the only 
first-class entry. The Americans won 
easily by four lengths in 6m. 7 4-5s., the 
distance being 1 mile 153 yards, and the 
slow time accounted for by rough water 
and a head wind. 

Perhaps it was worth while going so 
far to win a “championship” from sec- 
ond-class crews, but it seems to me there 
was literally nothing in it but a junket- 
ing trip. Certainly, from a sporting sense, 
the regatta and the results are distinctly 
insignificant. 

This, however, is not to say that the 
Vesper crew is not a good one; it is, in 
fact, one of the very best an American 
club has turned out, and would have had 
an excellent chance of defeating some of 
the London or Thames Rowing Club 
crews. 


And now comes the announce- 
ment that J. A. Rumohr and 
E. H. Ten Eyck are matched 
to row for a “trophy valued at 
$250”! 

Rumohr, it will be remem- 
bered, is the Canadian oarsman whose 
amateur status, questioned by his home 
organization, still remains unsettled. 
He won the American championship 
this year as a member of the Harlem 
Boat Club, because Ten Eyck—holder— 
though present, declined to compete. 

Ten Eyck is the oarsman who, having 
earned the right to represent America at 
the Paris Exposition regatta, disregard- 
ed his obligations and declined to go be- 


‘cause the National Association would not 


provide transportation for his father and 
a friend. Ten Eyck flagrantly fouled 
Rumohr in the Paris singles trials on the 
Harlem River, and Rumohr was an equal 
cffender against Mchrhoff on the same 
river in a later regatta. 

Both Ten Eyck and Rumohr are the 
kind of oarsmen who are distinctly harm- 
ful to amateur rowing, and they should 
be thoroughly disciplined. Rumohr’s 
status is not settled; he is at best a ques- 
tionable amateur, who has no right to 
wear the badge of amateur championship 
until definite action has been taken by the 
National body. 

The indifference of the National Row- 
ing Association to this man’s antecedents 
and its quiet toleration of the insult put 
upon it by Ten Eyck suggests a very weak 
or very lax Executive Board. 
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The present attitude of this board of 
the Association is well calculated to bring 
American club rowing into disrepute. 

As for the match race—it is the result 
ot that old professional trick of remain- 
ing out of a scheduled event with an eye 
to subsequent match races and increased 
prizes. Ten Eyck has worked it before, 
notably in ’97, when he refused to meet 
Maguire in the National singles, only to 
agree to a match shortly afterwards. 

This sort of thing is an insult to the 
Association and to the intelligence of 
American sportsmen. The remedy is in 
the power of the Association; let it be 
applied. 

While it is perfectly true 

that observations made at 

the annual Meet of the 

American Canoe Associa- 

tion do not necessarily ap- 

ply to all sections of this 
country where the canoe is sailed or pad- 
dled, yet it is also true that this Associa- 
tion is representative of the competitive 
side of the sport, and its lessons must 
therefore be respected. Canoeing in its 
broad sense, of course, does not follow 
the fashions or fancies of the mere com- 
parative handful whose sole idea of the 
sport is a machine with its skipper 
perched at the end of a sliding seat. Yet 
the trend of the general sport is very cor- 
rectly marked from year to year by these 
Association meets. The one of this year 
showed unmistakably the increasing pop- 
ularity of the paddling over the sailing 
canoe; and this preference was not con- 
fined to the racing machine only, but ex- 
tended to the cruiser class. Such expres- 
sion of preference can be viewed only as 
retrogressive, for the very essence of 
canoeing is cruising—that kind of cruis- 
ing which requires a sailing and paddling 
model. 

But we need not take this expression of 
the Association campers too seriously— 
for, all told, there were only 175 of them 
at the recent meet, and that is the merest 
fractional part of the great number who 
own, and sail, and paddle canoes. Never- 
theless, the sentiment is surprising just 
the same, and reflects somewhat on the 
virility of the camper’s sportsmanship. 
Perhaps, after all, it came only from 
“squaw point.” 

Still it is to be noted as a fact that the 
Canadians are undoubtedly united in 
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their preference for paddling canoes. To- 
ronto has splendid sailing waters, yet the 
representative canoe club of that town 
has only one sailing canoe on its register, 
and literally no sailing men. It never 
gives any sailing races ; all its active mem- 
bers are paddlers, and its. race. pro- 
grammes contain only events for that 
kind of canoe. To my way of thinking 
that is canoeing emasculated. 

But if the Association chooses another 
camp so difficult of access as that of this 
year, it will make little difference what 


Governess Pony Cart, Winner, Cedarhurst. 


preferences it expresses—few- will be 
there to hear them. 


Although it is the rule, and per- 
fectly fair that a yacht must 
stand by its breakage, it is al- 
— ways unsatisfactory for both 
ictory: sides when a race is won solely 
through the disabling of a competitor. 
Therefore, there is no satisfaction in the 
victory of Genesee over Minota, the Ca- 
nadian challenger for the Fisher Cup. 
And the race promised to be decidedly in- 
teresting ; for both were fast, and, unlike 
last year, the Canadian of this year was a 
light-weather boat, as is Genesee. 

The American defender won the first 
race on superior reaching, although out- 
sailed to windward; but in the second 
race, to windward and return, Minota 
beat Genesee six minutes and a half to the 
first mark; and though the latter picked 
up over two minutes on the run, Minota’s . 
victory seemed certain when she broke 
her spreader and was put out of it. 


Fisher 
Cup a 
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It was really most unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially since the preponderance of expert 
opinion favors Minota as being the abler 
and faster all-round boat. 

There is neither instruction nor sport 
in contests ending in this way; yet, of 
course, it is all in the game and fair. A 
craft must stand by her accidents ; other- 
wise, in the endeavor to lighten them, 
yachts would be rigged so flimsily that 
we should spend more time awaiting re- 
pairs than in the actual sailing. 

Minota is a good boat ; good enough to 
make another try for the cup—and may 
better luck attend her sportsmanly skip- 
per, Mr. Jarvis! 


A kind of show which has 
come into existence in the East 
mane for in very recent years is that 

which was held early in Sep- 
tember at Cedarhurst and at Southamp- 
ton,LongIsland. Itisthekind from which 
the dealer and the traveling professional 
exhibitor are entirely barred. That at 
Cedarhurst was open only to members of 
the Rockaway Hunt Club; that at South- 
ampton to bona fide residents, and the fea- 
ture of both wasthe exceedingly creditable 
showing, not alone in horse-flesh, but in 
traps and appointments. It all goes to in- 
- dicate that the quality and form in the 
average gentleman’s stable, nowadays, in 
this section of the country is tolerably 
high, and still improving. The influence 
such shows have, is,as may be judged, de- 
cidedly educational. Of all the classes, 
which ranged from Cedarhurst cart to 
break, perhaps the most notable were 
‘those for depot wagon, including equip- 
ment, and governess pony carts. In five 
years no class has shown greater im- 
provement than the ponies. 

Newport’s show this year exploited the 
dealer element a great deal more than 
usual, which correspondingly lessened in- 
terest in what it had to exhibit. Though 
there were several brilliant individual en- 
tries, the general quality was little, if any, 
better than that exhibited at the much 
smaller and less pretentious and strictly 
amateur show at Southampton. 

The club show, restricted to members 
or residents, is sure to develop among 
people who really care for horses. Myo- 
pia Hunt Club, near Boston, has already 

‘ given an excellent exhibition, and one is 
talked of for Orange, N. J. 
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The open show is spreading widely—so 
widely one can scarcely keep pace with its 
numbers; but the dealer must be barred 
from the amateur classes, if permanent 
success is to attend the movement. 


This is the time of year when 
to the woodlands are visited by 
Firing unusual numbers of cam ers, 
ie Senne, and when the danger of firing 
the forests is greatly increased. 
lt has been an especially dry season, and 
extra precaution should be taken. Every 
sportsman who goes into the woods 
should constitute himself a forestry war- 
den. Be careful; be thoughtful; be sure 
that the fire of the match, of the pipe 
ashes, the cigar or cigarette is really ex- 
tinguished before you toss them to the 
ground. Never leave a smoldering camp- 
fire. A terrible forest fire may be started 
by a match carelessly thrown away. We 
cannot afford to have our forest lands 
devastated. 


It is deplorable that in a year 
— which has gathered such a grand 

lot of horses and produced so 
many splendid records, there 
should be such repeated and shameless 
scandal. It is true that ignorance con- 
cerning horseflesh and misplaced confi- 
dence in the betting ring, are frequently 
and solely responsible for bitter criticism. 
Unquestionably the cry of fraud goes up 
now and again where no fraud exists. 
Undoubtedly, too, in and out perform- 
ances are sometimes to be solely attribut- 
ed to the disposition or condition of the 
horse. Granting all this, it still remains a 
fact that there is frequent fraudulent rid- 
ing on the tracks, altogether too frequent 
to permit of our having respect for the 
Stewards. The Jockey Club would bet- 
ter go out of business or show more con- 
cern for the public, which has hitherto 
had confidence in its spirit and power to 
keep racing clean. 

Mr. W. C. Whitney’s offer to turn over 
to the Club for another race the $33,830 
Futurity purse which his grand colt Bal- 
lyhoo Bey won, was a most sportsmanly 
thing to do. Jealous riding by jockeys 
in that race created dissatisfaction over 
the result—but Mr. Whitney’s prompt 
and generous action assures the Messrs. 
Keene of a race for either Tommy Atkins 
or Olympian whenever they. want it. 
Meantime, Ballyhoo Bey, who originally 
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cost Mr. Whitney $12,000, is recovering 
from the cut leg he sustained. 


Every little while the daily 
newspapers give space to some 
ignorant and goernvous cor- 
respondent who wants to 
Wheewnen now “what the L. A. W. has 

* done any way,” and “what we 
get for our membership fee of one dol- 
lar.” No intelligent member raises such 
a question, and I give space to it here only 
because it has appeared so persistently in 
journals whose editors should have an- 
swered it forthwith. 

The L. A. W. has, perhaps, accom- 
plished more than any similar organiza- 
tion in the history of American sport; it 
has (1) secured free transportation of bi- 
cycles on railroads; (2) set in motion a 
good roads crusade that has literally bet- 
tered the highways 50 per cent.; (3) 
been the means of building bicycle paths 
in the country, and the laying of asphalt 
strips in the city; (4) secured legislation 
all over the country recognizing the 
wheelman’s road rights. 

The wheelman who does not regard it 
a privilege to join such an organization 
for the ridiculous sum of one dollar a year 
is the sort of member whom the L. A. W. 
can count itself lucky in not having. The 
L. A. W. has done great work, and de- 
serves the practical support of every re- 
spectable man who owns a bicycle. 


Although I have been a 
searching and, I hope, fairly 
intelligent student of college 
sport for twenty years, I have 
aSaint Yet to discover the tremen- 
Would Be dous legislative bugaboos 

* which faculty members drag 
forth annually in excuse for not correct- 
ing undergraduate athletic habits which 
all agree (in private) are wrongful. 
Study of legislative college sport, indeed, 
is apt I find to give one contempt for the 
insincerity or the flabbiness (I hardly 
know which it is) of the average athletic 
legislator. The virtue that is paraded out 
of the football season appears to suffer 
sudden and irremediable defilement with 


What the 
League of 
American 


When 
the Devil 
was Sick 
the Devil 


the first signs of the coming football sea- . 


son. Last winter, the period of contri- 
tion, there was a virtuous outburst 
against preliminary football practice, for 
example; yet Pennsylvania - candidates 
were at work so early as the fifth of Sep- 
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tember, and Columbia gathered a score of 
players on the tenth and took them off 
into the country for training. 

Columbia’s action is particularly offen- 
sive, since it is a repetition of last year 
and a practice unequivocally condemned 
by college men. It is. bad enough to 
gather the men on the campus for prelim- 
inary work, but to take them off to a 
resort, bag and baggage, trainers and 
coaches, is professionalizing the game. 

All preliminary training tends to im- 
part an importance to victory that robs 
the sport of its wholesome benefits, and 
builds up a professional spirit. 


If the Holy Cross faculty is 
- boa "8° sincere in its published inten- 

tion to cleanse its sport I shall 
be happy to give it full athletic rec- 
ognition among amateurs and aid its 
efforts to the best of my power. Roman 
Catholic faculties are invariably com- 
posed of very clever men, and I have long 
wondered why they did not recognize the 
at least material advantage of keeping 
their sport on an ethical level with that 
of the other colleges. 

In point of fact, the great Roman 
Catholic institutions of the country— 
Holy Cross, Georgetown, Notre Dame— 
have attained, and merited, the unenviable 
reputation of being least mindful of the 
amateur status of their athletic teams. 


With the 70-footers, and several © 
other classes of the modern rac- 
ing machines, going repeatedly 
Yachts. +0 the yard for overhauling and 
repairs, I cannot refrain from comparing 
them, structurally, with the racing craft 
of a half-dozen or more years ago—V ol- 
unteer, Mayflower—even Vigilant, which 
was about the first of the extreme racing 
machine type. Think of the honored 
America, which forty-nine years ago won 
the cup that bears her name, being still in 
commission, and stanch! Of course, we 
have gained immeasurably in speed, but 
we have lost stability and sea-worthiness, 
and those are qualities the general racing 
yacht must possess. 

If the extreme racing machine type is 
confined to the playthings built for very 
wealthy yachtsmen, we can regard the 
development with complacency, but that 
type must not be permitted to become the 
ruling one. . It is the province of yacht 
clubs to guard against encroachment. 
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THE WOODLAND HOLIDAY. 

A FEW HINTS TO CAMPERS. 
ITH this month comes one of the most 
delightful seasons for camping, and a 
few words on that subject will not be out of 
order. The observance or non-observance of a 
few simple rules may make or mar the outing 
and cause you to be welcomed or considered 
persona non grata by the owner of the land you 
temporarily occupy. To intending campers, 1 

would say: 

First obtain permission to make camp from 
the owner of the land. Don’t imagine that be- 
cause you are somebody. when at home, you 
have a right to pitch your tent where you 
please and to act generally as if you owned the 
earth. There are several other people on this 
planet. 

Don’t run away with the idea that because 
you come from “town” you are necessarily 
smarter than country folk. All the farmers 
know a lot more about the country than you 
do, and quite a number of them can give you 
points about town. 

Don’t “sass” a man because you happen to be 
in a boat where he cannot, at the moment, reach 
you. Country folk see few people and have ex- 
cellent memories. 

Don’t imagine that the rustic maiden is green 
—she can rake in more than hay. Don’t make 
any mistake about the sex of solitary cattle un- 
less you can beat the beast in question to the 
nearest fence. 

Don’t take a fool dog with you and have him 
forever disturbing live-stock or chasing fowls. 

Don’t make night hideous with senseless 
howling or alleged music—country people are 
rational and orderly, and quite a few of them 
understand and appreciate music. 

Don’t wear outrageous costumes, especially 
“fool hats.” The people you should desire to 
impress favorably are not ignorant savages. 
They will judge you by your actions, and there 
are few better judges. 


THE SELECTION AND CONDUCT OF A CAMP. 


Use judgment in selecting the site for the 
camp. Safety, pure air, sweet water, and a 
pleasing outlook over a lake or stream are prime 
requisites. Don’t grudge the necessary labor 
to properly pitch a tent. If you do it well, you 
will have to do it only once. Don’t place the 
tent where there is a possibility of a falling tree 
or large limb striking it. Sudden storms some- 
times surprise sleepers. Dig a small draining 
ditch around the tent, and when it is raining 
don’t finger the canvas. 


Keep an eye on the guy ropes and slacken or 
tighten when necessary. Don’t disturb others 
because you happen to feel wakeful. Above all, 
don’t raise false alarms or play fool pranks. 

Never start a fire where it can possibly spread 
beyond control, and never leave a spark when 
breaking camp. Wet down the fireplace until 
you are certain that every coal has been drowned 
out. Two green boughs placed crosswise over 
the ashes will tell a new-comer that the site is at 
his disposal. 

About the camp everything should be orderly 
and clean. Keep the tent well aired and open 
whenever possible. Have a place for every- 
thing, and keep everything where it belongs. 
Scraps dropped here and there attract insects 
and are otherwise objectionable. Dig a large 
hole at the most convenient spot, and pile the 
earth removed neatly beside it. After each 
meal, drop in all useless fragments and cover 
with a little earth. This will keep everything 
sweet and wholesome. 

THE CHOICE OF A GUN. 

Ler it be a twelve-gauge by some well-known 
maker, and, if the pocket can stand it, of the 
maker’s highest grade, weighing anywhere be- 
tween seven and eight pounds. Such a gun 
will admirably serve as an all-round arm. A 
heavier piece might give better results at such 
duck as canvasback and at other. larger water- 
fowl, but the trifling advantage so gained 
would not balance the disadvantage of a big 
gun for general field shooting. 

My favorite gun for all-round work is a 
hammerless “twelve.” It weighs scant seven 
and one-half pounds, and it originally was 
right cylinder, left “modified,” but I question if 
any trace of choke remains. This gun has done 
rare good service at swan, crane, geese—in fact, 
at about everything feathered worth shooting. 
It has received the best of care, and is in good 
condition. 

While the “twelve” is large enough, as is 
proved by the wonderful work of our experts 
at the traps, it has another good feature which 
commends it before guns of smaller gauge. 
Shells for it may be purchased wherever sport- 
ing ammunition is sold. The small guns, 
“fourteens,” “sixteens,” and “twenties,” are 
light, handy, and sufficiently powerful to kill 
game, but in an emergency one cannot expect 


‘to find shells for them at ‘outlying villages 


which as a rule are nearest to the shooting. 
Hence, a box missent by express or other car- 
rier, or lost from a wagon or boat, may mean 
the loss of sport which a man has traveled far 
to enjoy. Shells for the “twelve” can be bought 
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almost anywhere, or borrowed until a fresh 
supply can arrive, and loss of valuable time 
avoided. 


THE CARE OF A GUN. 


W ane it always is a pleasure to a sportsman 
to see a fine gun kept as it should be, it is quite 
possible for an enthusiast to carry the cleaning 
process too far. There is no sense in everlast- 
ingly rubbing at the outside of locks and bar- 
rels—the chief care should be the inside. So 
long as the locks work right and the interior of 
the barrels present a polished, flawless sur- 
face, the gun may be depended upon to properly 
acquit itself whenever it is charged and held 
aright. 

The inexperienced man will do well to leave 
the locks severely alone, as in tinkering with 
them he is liable to do more harm than good. 
If they do not work properly, take them to a 
skilled gunsmith and have him remedy the 
trouble. He knows more about such things in 
a minute than most amateurs learn during 
their shooting careers. 

A mixture of elbow grease and oil—a whole 
lot of the elbow to a few drops of oil—is the 
best thing for the interior of gun barrels. 
When a white rag leaves the barrels clean after 
a vigorous pumping, the barrels should be all 
right. Should a persistent dark spot show and 
defy an honest rubbing, the safest course for 
the novice is to visit the gunsmith. He will 
remove the spot and give useful hints as to 
future care. 

Far too many greenhorns injure fine bar- 
rels by the reckless use of hard scratch-brushes, 
coarse emery, or other harsh powder. A brush 
of soft brass wire is a useful tool, but.hard wire 
should be cautiously handled. 

Should the barrels show dark and dull near 
the muzzle, lead is probably the cause. This 
again is a matter for the experienced. For 
ordinary cleaning, the barrels may stand muz- 
zle down for a few moments in a pail of 
water, and then be cleaned with the rod and 
damp rag. After a thorough drying inside and 
out, use the oiler for the inside and an oiled 
tag for outside rubbing. The object of stand- 
ing the barrels muzzle down in the pail is to 
soften the dry matter sure to be caked near the 
muzzle. 


Ix case of a gun not very dirty, a hard wad, 
or a tight-fitting rag, forced through the dry 
barrels and followed by an oiled swab and 
plenty of rubbing, will temporarily serve, but 
a thorough cleaning is the safest and surest 
method. A glance through the polished tubes 
will tell when they are in proper condition. 
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When putting a gun away for any length of 
time the oiled rags may be used to plug the 
breech and muzzle. These keep out dust and 
lint and are otherwise useful. 

Don’t leave a gun in its case for weeks at a 
stretch without careful examination. Don't 
handle a clean gun and put it away without 
passing the oiled rag over the barrels and 
whatever metal parts the hands may have 
touched. We all love to display a choice arm, 
but we should remember that one touch of 
human nature makes a rusty film, especially 
during warm weather. One of the oiled rags 
spread over the palm is a good thing for the 
barrels to rest in while the gun is being ex- 
hibited, or when a fellow wants to “feel how 
she comes up.” 


PRACTICE IN A ROOM. 


Sometimes a little wrinkle is worth knowing, 
and here is one so simple that most novices 
may laugh at it, yet it has, I am convinced, 
proved useful upon more than one occasion. 
When a man has once learned to be a fair 
shot, he will seldom, under the usual condi- 
tions, entirely lose his skill. His arms and 
hands may, from lack of practice, lose some of 
the smooth, swift action so essential to deadly 
accuracy, but he will not entirely forget the 
hang of the thing. He will still know how to 
shoot, and, probably, when he misses will 
know why. 

Upon more than one occasion I have prac- 
ticed without firing a shot, and this for matches 
at the traps. Of course, regular practice would 
have been better, but existing conditions ren- 
dered such work impossible. I simply put on 
the clothes I intended to shoot in, put the gun 
together, pinned a small card to the door and 
practiced at getting the gun up quickly and 
swinging it truly upon the card and pressing 
the trigger at the proper instant. The swing- 
ing was varied from side to side and with oc- 
casional quick sighting straight at the card. 

By this practice one can get the proper feel 
of things, find out if the clothes bind any 
where and get the old gun to coming up right. 
When a man puts a gun away in, say, Decem- 
ber, and does not again touch it in the sense of 
handling it as he would in the field for seven or 
eight months, it is not surprising if his hands 
and arms forget something of their cunning. 
The practice in the room will prevent this. 


REGULAR PRACTICE. 


[ F one desires to keep in good form he should 
practice at regular intervals during the close 
season. It isan excellent idea to join some 
active gun club and participate in regular 
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weekly shoots at inanimate targets. This, 
while inferior to live bird shooting, is far su- 
perior to no practice at all, especially for the 
man who follows upland shooting. The snap- 
py, rapid action is just the thing for sriipe, and 
also for general cover shooting at cock, quail 
and grouse. It is quite true that it may not 
help, if it does not injure, one’s work at duck, 
but it is bound to keep muscles and eyes ia 
trim to act together, and this commends it. 
Let the man who faces the traps for practice 
—not plunder—keep his gun below his elbow 
until he has given the word “pull,” and he will 
find the trap work will keep him handy with 
his gun and in shape for field shooting. 

We of the old brigade used to vary the 
monotony with doubles and novelty matches. 
The doubles were ordinary, but the novelties 
were decidedly interesting. One was to give 
the word and start to walk a four-yard path. 
The trap was pulled while the shooter was in 
the act of walking and whenever the puller 
chose. Another way was to stand with the 
back to the traps, give the word and whirl 
and shoot. Another was to lie down on the 
back with the feet toward the trap, give the 
word and rise to a sitting posture and shoot. 
This is first-rate practice for canvasbacks and 
geese. Yet another was to place the gun upon 
a table, stand three yards from it, give the 
word and get to the gun the best way one 
could. Shooting from the hip, or from any 
point below the shoulder was practiced at about 
ten yards rise. This is a very handy trick when 
one is working in dense cover. One or other 
of these, or other styles which may suggest 
themselves, will not only amuse a party of 
friends but will help to keep them in good trim 
for more serious work afield. 

Sportsmen have always maintained that in the 
manufacture of sporting rifles America leads the 
world. It nevertheless gives us great pleasure 
to announce that this opinion has been con- 
firmed by the awarding to the Savage Arms 
Company, at the Paris Exposition, of the Grand 
Gold Medal for the mechanism and the prac- 
tical advantages of their rifles. 


WHERE WOODCOCK ARE FOUND. 


J usr at this season it is frequently an ex- 
tremely difficult task to locate the woodcock, 
although many may be known to haunt certain 
districts. 

In the summer the bush cover of the moist 
beds of nearly-dried-up creeks forms ideal 
ground for cock, and at that time the birds 
may be flushed directly off their feeding-places. 
But in the autumn the cock suddenly desert 
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such ground during the day-time, although 
fresh sign may prove they return to it at night 
to feed. 

If in a rolling country, the sportsman will do 
well to thoroughly beat every bushy hillside 
and thicket—no matter how dry—within a mile 
of the creek bottom. Dry woodlands, too, espe- 
cially those in which cattle have been running, 
and which are usually styled “bush-pastures,” 
should be carefully searched. 

If there be fields of tall corn in the vicinity, 
see to it that you beat out every yard of them, 
for an acre of tall corn may be the day-resort 
of a surprising number of cock. 

It may be safely taken as a rough rule that 
October birds will not fly more than a mile 
to feed; hence, if they are not found in the 
muddy creek bottoms, where the “sign” says 
they fed the previous night, it is safe betting 
that they are not more than a mile away. A 
glance over the surrounding country should 
enable one to decide upon the probable day- 
shelter of the birds, and a careful beat with a 
good dog will surely find them in dry woods, 
thickets, or corn. 


Cock shooting in tall corn is as easy to the 
expert as it is puzzling to the novice. You will, 
of course, work with the rows—not across 
them—and, if you are wise, you will shoot at 
every glimpse of a bird, and very frequently 
after an instant’s sight of him, when you can 
only guess where he is. Sharp work, say ye, 
my masters? Yes, in a measure, but not so 
wonderful, after all. You certainly must be 
ever ready and swift and smooth in action, but 
actual sight of the bird at the instant of pull- 
ing trigger is not necessary. 

Green corn won’t stop even fine shot, and 
your charge will give a pattern as big as a 
bushel basket. Hence the shaking of a leaf, 
the flick of a vanishing wing, are enough for the 
master of the art. In an instant his gun is on 
the spot where a species of lightning calcula- 
tion tells him the bird should be, and the trig- 
ger is pressed without the slightest delay. The 
difficulty with the novice is to get him to shoot 
at once, instead of waiting in vain for a clear 
view. Experts kill bird after bird in this way. 
The novice must dismiss all thoughts of empty 
shells—no good sportsman worries over misses, 
though he will learn from failures how to hold 
next time. There is no royal road to success in 
the field; nothing but experience really counts. 
So let the novice crack away, although he may 
only get one bird in ten. We all know what 
he’ll get if he doesn’t shoot .at all. 

E. W. Sanpys. 











O not sell your old guns when worn with 
use or no longer in fashion. It has not 
hitherto been the rule to preserve them, and al- 
ready many kinds, which were not new enough 
to be shot with or antiquated enough to be 
treasured as curiosities, have become rare. Quite 
recently an English flint-lock gun realized $390. 
Ten years ago this price would have been im- 
possible, but it is recognized that sporting guns 
will some day be as dear as old armor, and 
some varieties quite as scarce. 

I have seen most of the public and private 
collections of arms in Europe and know of 
none that is nearly complete in specimens of 
nineteenth-century work, and in all double- 
barreled guns are scarce.. Therefore, I coun- 
sel sportsmen to keep their old weapons, if 
good. The sum. they will realize now, when 
only just out of date, is trifling to that they will 
be worth when, a generation hence, they will 
be sought by collectors. 

Sportsmen who can afford to indulge another 
hobby might make worse investments than col- 
lecting old guns at present prices, and guns 
take up very little room, do not deteriorate, 
and are ornamental in their place. 

Old armor and military weapons when not in 
use were carefully tended and kept, but since the 
day of Manton guns have changed so rapidly 
and completely that the older sorts have not been 
kept. A generation ago a fashionable sportsman 
ordered a new pair of guns each season, his old 
guns he passed on to his keeper, he in turn to 
his assistant, as he got newer ones; from the 
underkeepers they drifted into the hands of the 
game-watchers, then to the tenant farmers to 
kill vermin. So, from want of care quite as 
much as from much use, the good old guns de- 
cayed into waste iron, or were confiscated as 
poachers’ property and destroyed. I do not say 
that all old guns are likely to grow into money, 
but some makes and types are sure to become 
valuable ; which types I may venture to indicate 
later ; speaking generally, no gun that its owner 
knows to be good should be parted with lightly. 


‘Tse craze in England for big bags, and the re- 
luctance of sportsmen to devote sufficient time 
to the proper enjoyment of sport, has led to the 
abuse of driving, a practice not only legitimate 
in many cases, but imperative on some lands 
with the present conditions of farming and 
game-rearing. I grant that driven birds are 
harder to hit than those put up, and I do not 
deny that fine marksmanship is a good thing to 
witness. I do not even question the enjoyment 
it affords to the shooter, but I do object to 
marksmanship being considered the end and all 
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of the sport of shooting with the shot-gun. To 
stand behind a screen, and endeavor to drop all 
the birds which come within range of one’s gun 
seems more like defending the last ditch against 
an enemy, or an ineffectual attempt to combat 
an advancing swarm of locusts, than the best 
way of deriving the utmost pleasure from the 
rightful use of the sporting gun. It is the 
natural result of exalting the ability to kill 
above sporting craft. 

The pleasure derived from hunting is due to 
the quickening of natural impulses, by antici- 
pation of the catch; the chase retarding the cli- 
max intensifies the anticipation and increases 
the force of the impulse until the culminating 
point—the kill—is reached, and it is satisfied. 
But if we mistake the culminating point for the 
impulse, or we unduly hasten the growth of im- 
pulse, we get, instead of an invigorating, health- 
ful excitation of physiological functions, only a 
wasteful, sensorial excitement that is weakened 
by too rapid repetition and is injurious. So, 
beware of cultivating the pleasure of marks- 
manship with the shot-gun. Unless guarded 
against, it is easy to be gratified with marks- 
manship, instead of the chase, and then one 
must need repeat, and seek to make big bags, 
even records, or lapse into trap-shooting. 


Or all qualities a modern shot-gun should 
possess, none is so advantageous to first-class 
marksmanship as correct balance, which alone 
allows of the speediest manipulation of the gun. 
But, if the advantage derived from ability to 
aim quickly is not to be lost, it is essential that 
the gun be fast. A fast gun is one in which the 
firing mechanism acts in the least possible time. 
With a fast gun, the striker hits the cap of the 
cartridge within one two-hundredth of a sec- 
ond from the instant the trigger is pulled. A 
slow gun will require more than that; either a 
small fraction of a second longer, or such dila- 
tory ignition as the old flint-lock guns gave. In 
the old days, when the merits of percussion-cap 
guns were contrasted with the defects of the 
flint-lock, much more was made of speed in 
ignition than at present. In fact, experts and 
critics regard the time required for the func- 
tioning of the gun’s firing mechanism as a con- 
stant quantity, and for demonstrative purposes 
only search for and recognize trifling variations 
in the speed of caps and of nitro-explosives 
treated with different deterrents to retard com- 
bustion and ignition. Gun-makers do not suf- 
ficiently appreciate the relative speeds of their 
guns; they have overlooked the point. The 
sportsman has not. 


Wirt GErRARE. 
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THE RACE-ABOUTS OF 1900. 

HE popularity attained by this class of 
boats around New York and Marblehead 
during the last three years, and the continuing 
interest evinced by Corinthian yachtsmen sug- 
gests that a class of small racing boats has been 


finally developed of some permanent value. Un- | 


like the half and the one raters, the race-about’s 
growth has been slower and steadier, with care- 
ful restrictions placed upon their design and 
construction, so that the old boats might not be 
too quickly out-built. 

’ When these restrictions were drawn up, it 
was with the idea of developing a healthy type 
of boat, giving to the designers and builders all 
the scope possible, but barring what in racing 
parlance are called “freaks” and extremely 
light construction, limiting the sail area to 600 
square feet, the water-line to 21 feet, and re- 
quiring a displacement of at least 5,900 pounds. 

The boats are really racing knock-abouts, de- 
signed to carry an increased sail area on the 
same water-line, without decreasing their sta- 
bility. 

Last year Marblehead was their racing cen- 
ter, while on Long Island Sound were only a 
few of this class. This year, however, New 
York’s waters had four new boats and two of 


last year’s Boston boats; so that the class filled 
well in all open regattas, and interest in the rac- 
ing was considerable. This is not to be wondered 
at by those who have seen the exciting finishes, 
one of the prettiest of which occurred at Larch- 
mont, on July 4th, when with rails under, the 
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first four boats crossed the line within twenty- 
one seconds. f 

It has been a rare thing, too, to see one of 
these little racers more than fifteen seconds be- 
hind the starting gun, and in many instances 
all have crossed within seven or eight seconds— 
but then, these boats are sailed by some of the 
cleverest amateurs in the country. 

A comparison of the times, made over the 
same courses, by the race-abouts and the Sea- 
wanhaka knock-abouts, shows the new boats to 
be about one minute a mile the faster in a 
breeze, while in some cases in very light weather 
the knock-abouts have held their own. 


"Tx Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound, recognizing the increasing interest in 
the race-about class in their waters, made the 
rules and restrictions governing the class prac- 
tically uniform with those of the Knock-about 
Association of Massachusetts, offered a cham- 
pionship pennant to the boat winning the great- 
est number of points in open regattas, and in 
other ways used their influence to stimulate 
class interest. Eight boats battled for the 
trophies of the Sound and the same number at 
Marblehead. 


OF the Long Island Sound boats, the four new 
ones were from the boards of different design- 
ers, namely: Raider, designed by Clinton H. 
Crane, owned by H. M. Crane; Snapper, de- 
signed by J. R. Purdon, owned by H. L. Max- 
well; Scamp, from B. B. Crowninshield’s de- 
signs, owned by Johnston de Forest, and Sis, 
from the Herreshoff works, owned by F. T. 
Bedford. 

This quartet was augmented by the last-year 
boats from Boston—Persimmon and Colleen— 
owned respectively by H. de V. Warner and L. 
R. Alberger, and the old Sound boats, Kitty 
and Spindrift, belonging, respectively, to Hazen 
Morse and the Pirie brothers. 

At this writing, August 27th, although some 
twenty-odd races have been sailed on the Sound, 
there is not a great deal of choice among the 
leading four, Scamp,Persimmon,Colleen and Sis. 

One point, however, has been clearly brought 
out, namely, that Sts is the fastest boat in heavy 
weather, if perhaps not on all points of sailing, 
certainly on broad reaching. No boat in the 
fleet can hold Sis. When with the wind on her 
quarter, well heeled over, she is so much faster 
that on the triangular courses always sailed, 
she has been able to win out every time in a 
reefing breeze or with decks awash. On the 
other hand, in light weather she invariably is 
one of the last to finish, and as there have been 
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so few races in heavy weather, her average is 
not so high as one would expect. 

Unlike the rest of her class, Sis is a center- 
board, with wide beam and shallow draft, and 
without the usual short bowsprit, giving her 
more the appearance of a knock-about than a 
race-about. 

Next, in a breeze, comes Crane’s Raider. She 
did not seem to get into condition as soon as the 
other boats, and on several occasions has been 
badly handicapped by sailing short-handed in 
her crew. 

She showed, however, what she could do, in 
the fourth race of Larchmont Race Week, 
when the wind held strong and true to the 
finish. She was then second only to Sis. At 
the end of the week she had enough points to 
her credit to win the series prize. 

In average weather, Johnston de Forest’s 
Scamp seems to be entitled to first honors, hav- 
ing won 10 firsts, 3 ‘seconds and 2 thirds in 23 
starts. All of her wins have been made in mod- 
erate breezes, and in heavy weather she has been 
beaten only by Sis, and once by Raider. She has 
been unfortunate in being twice disabled, but 
should retain the lead which she now has. 

Persimmon and Colleen are very evenly 
matched for second honors, the former being 
better, perhaps, in light weather, while the latter 
is at her best in a breeze. Persimmon has 
started 14 times, and won 5 firsts, 2 seconds and 
2 thirds. Colleen has won 4 firsts, 5 seconds 
and 2 thirds in 16 starts. 

It is remarkable that both these last-year 
Purdon boats have repeatedly beaten Snapper, 
one of his latest designs. This may be due to 
her not having been in first-class condition, but 
it also shows that the new boats are not always 
faster than the old, and thereby the value of a 
restricted class for those who do not wish to 
build every year. 

Spindrift has clearly been outclassed, but at 
times has shown considerable speed in running 
and reaching, especially in light weather, and on 
these points has sometimes beaten the others, 
only to be passed by them, however, when 
sheets were flattened for the beat home. 


A\FTER the first few races of the year, Mr. 
Morse withdrew Kitty, finding her out-built, 
and sold her. 

The new boats at Marblehead this year were 
Jolly Roger, Banderlog, Runaway Girl and 
Scape Goat, and the old ones—Sintram, Pirate, 
Tunipoo and Jilt. 5 

The Sintram holds the record of first prizes, 
with Jolly Roger a close second, having beaten 
Sintram nine times out of seventeen. Of the 
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other boats, Runaway Girl has won once and 
Pirate once, but as Banderlog has generally 
beaten both Pirate and Runaway Girl, she 
should be rated next to them, and after her 
comes Pirate. Here again, the advantage of a 
restricted class is clearly shown by Sintram, a 
boat launched in 1898, standing so well in 1900. 

Some criticism has been made of the rules, in 
that they do not require a cabin, which fact, in 
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the absence of water-tight compartments it is 
urged, renders the boats unsafe in heavy 
weather. They cannot, however, be called 
cruising boats, inasmuch as they have but two 
berths, and only about four feet head room in 
the cabin. It would have been better, no doubt, 
to have required water-tight compartments, but 
to force a cabin on a 21-foot water-line boat 
would turn an otherwise most comfortable 
pleasure boat into an uncomfortable cruiser. 
The outlook for racing in this class next year 
is particularly bright. Several new recruits are 
talked of on the Sound, and in all probability 
most of the old boats will sail. 
Atien E. WHITMAN. 


IN NEW ENGLAND WATERS. 


Atrxovex not so brilliant, nor participated in 
by as many boats as in some seasons past, the 
racing season just closed in New England 
waters has been productive of fully as much 
sport as was promised at its opening, and has 
afforded excellent racing in at least three of the 
classes, to say_nothing of the valuable com- 
parisons of boats and types made possible. 
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The racing of the H. O. and the Class D 
boats, and of the race-abouts, has been of the 
best, with corresponding advantage to the own- 
ers of yachts and to the clubs giving the races. 

Championships in such hard-fought classes 
as these mean more than the simple winning of 
races. They stand for deep thought as to how 
an improvement for a few seconds speed could 
be made; for constant vigilance to see that 
spars, rigging, and gear were in perfect condi- 
tion, and for that coolnéss and good judgment 
which must be a large part of the stock in trade 
of any winning skipper; amateur or profes- 
sional. They represent, also, the best that the 
yacht designers and the builders can produce. 


U noer such circumstances the handsome win 
of the 25-footer, Flirt, in Class D, Y. R. A,, 
over both new and old boats, can be considered 
a distinct triumph for designer B. B. Crownin- 
shield, as well as for her owners, Messrs. Fab- 
yan and McKee—for the designer has had many 
suggestions to offer in getting the boat into her 
best form. 

Designed under close restrictions as to sail, 
ballast, and cabin dimensions, Flirt was, never- 
theless, sufficiently close to the enlarged race- 
about type as to have all its advantages and 
most of its speed. In comparison with her 
centerboard competitors in her class she has 
shown such a marked superiority in windward 
work as to more than make up for deficiencies 
before the wind or in reaching. She turns to 
windward like a witch in any sort of weather, 
but on other lays her limited sail plan counts 
- against her. Yet it is the boat that can claw 
out to windward ahead of her competitors that 
the average yachtsman likes best, and such a 
boat is Flirt in her class. 

Had the H. O. boats, which were built for 
this class, come within the water-line length 
and cabin restrictions of Class D, there might 
have been another story to tell about Flirt, for 
when the boats met in the special class made 
for the H. O. and 25-footers sailing together, 
the H. O. boats came out ahead except in a very 
light air. 

C.H. W. Foster’s experiment in the race-about 
class with a fin-keel, Scapegoat, has not been a 
success, and it is doubtful if an out-and-out fin 
can be made as fast as the semi-fin type which 
the restrictions of the class have developed. 
Jolly Roger fully earned first honors in this 
class. 


"Tue Yacht Racing Association of Massachu- 
sétts has several perplexing problems to solve, 
one of which is how to deal with the restricted 
classes. Yachtsmen opposed to the Association 
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go so far as to say that the solution of the prob- 
lems is beyond the Association’s power, but I . 
cannot believe this talk, which is based mainly 
on the trouble with the H. O. boats. 

There is nothing in the Association’s rules 
that prevents the clubs from giving what races 
they please, so long as Association classes are 
provided and Association rules respected. And 
to my mind this point about the sailing rules is 
the main one. The Association’s greater 
strength lies in its having succeeded in enforc- 
ing its rules. 

Let the Association leave the matter of re- 
stricted classes to organizations of owners rec- 
ognized by the Association. Let it confine itself 
to its legitimate function of securing uniform 
racing rules and measurements and it will com- 
mand the support it deserves. 

W. E. Rosinson. 


VIRGINIA’S MUTINEERS. 


Me W. K. VANDERBILT, Jr., has had some 
unpleasant experiences with his racing cutter, 
Virginia. Repairs and alterations have added 
excessively to the large initial cost of the 
craft, but these are as nothing, from Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s point of view, when compared with 
the annoyance he suffered at the hands of mu- 
tinous members of his crew. The owner of 
Virginia is an ambitious young yachtsman who 
aspires to a front rank in the sport. He has 
sailed Virginia in all her races and has ac- 
quitted himself creditably. Of course he has 
much to learn of the sea-jockey’s art, and can- 
not be expected to compete successfully with 
skilled professionals who have been in the 
business from boyhood. On general prin- 
ciples he has a right to run his boat to suit 
himself. He paid for her and is her sole owner. 
Some of his crew thought otherwise. There 
were a number of upstart sea-lawyers in his 
ship’s company who presumed to dictate to the 
owner. They told him frankly that he knew 
nothing about sailing a yacht, that he was a 
greenhorn and a lubber, and that by taking 
charge of the boat he was robbing his crew of 
prize money which would be theirs if the pro- 
fessional skipper were allowed to handle the 
vessel in her races. 

Mr. Vanderbilt seems to have stood this mu- 
tinous behavior for some time. He was, in 
point of fact, to some extent at the mercy of 
his crew, the season being late and racing sail- 
ors scarce. But the conduct of the malcon- 
tents grew to be flagrantly bad, and in the end 
Mr. Vanderbilt discharged nine of his men 
who had been particularly insubordinate and 
insolent. Then came an attempt to boycott 
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Virginia and her owner. Yachtsmen in the 
past have endured much annoyance from sea- 
men, but I cannot recall so disgraceful an in- 
stance as that of those Virginia mutineers. If 
they had attempted such a course aboard an 
American deep-water ship, the belaying pin 
and the “knuckle-duster” would soon have 
knocked the nonsense out of them. In the navy 
they would have been given time to repent in 
the seclusion of the “brig” before they received 
their ultimate penalty. Of this they were well 
aware, but they thought they could conduct 
themselves as they pleased aboard an American 
yacht. 
T we sailor aboard an American yacht gets 
good wages and good grub. Of course, if the 
vessel is a rater the work is hard. As an in- 
centive to extra smartness, racing money is 
given by the owner if the race is won--$25 to 
the skipper, $10 to mates and $5 each to sailors. 
This is a comparatively recent innovation on 
this side of the Atlantic. The usual pay of 
a sailor is $30 a month and an outfit, the aver- 
age cost of which is $35. He gets as much whole- 
some food as he can eat, and if it isn’t cooked to 
perfection you can hear his growls a mile off. 
If the strictest discipline is not maintained 
on a racer, the chance of cup winning is slim. 
One sea-lawyer will spoil a whole ship’s com- 
pany, just as one rotten sheep will infect a 
flock. The proper course for an owner is to 
hold the sailing master strictly accountable for 
the discipline of the yacht. If he is worth his 
salt he will see that every man toes the mark. 
If he is incapable of maintaining discipline he 
is not fit to be skipper and should go farming. 


One result of the unpleasantness on Virginia 
has been a movement toward the organization 
of a bureau controlled by yacht owners, which 
shall supply seamen to our pleasure craft—a 
bureau conducted on strictly business prin- 
ciples, which shall carefully investigate the ref- 
erences of all men applying for berths, which 
shall keep a “black-list” of undesirable skippers, 
mates, engineers, stewards, cooks and men be- 
fore.the mast. Such a bureau would be of 
great service to yacht owners. Yacht sailors 
who are deserving would also welcome such an 
institution, knowing that if they do their duty 
they are sure of a berth. 

The present system of shipping sailors is 
lax. A yacht owner can never be sure what kind 
of a crew he has engaged. Their references he 
rarely has time to look up, and he is dependent 
in a great measure on persons who have a 
“pull” with his sailing master. -When it ‘s 
taken into consideration that the happiness and 
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comfort of the owner and his guests almost 
wholly rests on the degree of discipline among 
the crew, the importance of the question can- 
not be doubted. Yacht sailors have been 
growing niore domineering and exacting than 
ever during the past five years. It is time they 
were brought up with a round turn. The mu- 
tiny on Virginia has called renewed attention 
to the problem, and practical methods of reform 
are already in shape, and not a whit too soon. 


THE 70-FOOTERS. 


Tue rivalry of the four 70-footers has been in- 
tense, sometimes reaching the height of reck- 
lessness and involving serious breaches of the 
rule of the road. The collision between Yan- 
kee and Mineola off Newport is a case in point 
where pig-headedness prevailed. This may be 
interesting to the spectators, but sportsmen 
look upon the exhibition not without regret. 
The winter may cool the ardor of the owners 
of the four, and if the boats can be strength- 
ened sufficiently to stand the stress and strain of 
a second season, more dignity and forbearance 
and less slap-dash may characterize the contests. 

Devotees of the purely racing machine may 
be interested in the circumstance that it is not 
only the 70-footers that have shown symptoms 
of collapse after an ephemeral existence of a 
few short weeks. Mr. Cord Meyer’s Altair 
and Mr. Lothrop Ames’ Shark, both new 51- 
footers, have had to be braced and strengthened 
with “soul-and-body lashings.” They also 
needed lots of caulking, as they leaked like 
sieves, or like the challengers for the Seawan- 
haka cup, which were ruined by a week’s mod- 
erate racing in 1897 and ’o8. 

The sooner that structural flimsiness and 
spider's-web rigs are abolished the better it will 
be for the sport. Yachtsmen, no matter how 
wealthy they may be, want some honest return 
for their money. Designers and builders will 
do well to bear this in mind. 

The season of 70-footer racing was appropri- 
ately closed on September 13 by a special race 
held under the auspices of the New York Yacht 
Club for a cup offered by Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Mineola in the N. Y. Y. C. cruise made the 
best record and won the Astor Cup, but subse- 
quently, in a series of races, Yankee carried off 
the Newport Cup. Therefore the race on the 
13th was especially interesting, but, through 
the winning of Rainbow, left the question of 
class supremacy as much in doubt as before. 
The course was the familiar outside one off 
Sandy Hook—where Sir Thomas Lipton made 
so gallant a fight for the America’s Cup last 
year. % A. J. KENEALY. 











THE UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL OUTLOOK. 


MONG the eastern universities the out- 
look for Yale seems, at first glance, to be 
brightest, that of Pennsylvania next, and then 
Harvard, with Princeton having sumone the 
hardest work on hand. 

Princeton loses certainly nine, and Se Te 
thirteen, of the men who took part in that 
notable game against Yale. The nine men are: 
Edwards, guard; Hillebrand, tackle; Booth, 
center; Poe, end; Burke, quarter; Wheeler, 
full-back; Lloyd, first substitute-tackle; Ban- 
nard, first substitute center, and George La- 
thrope, substitute half-back. The doubtful men 
are: Reiter, half-back; Palmer, end; Craig, 
guard, and Hutchinson, quarter-back. Reiter, 
Palmer and Craig are still eligible, but may not 
be able to play. Hutchinson may not finish his 
course. 

Of the great rush line of 1899—judged by the 
Yale game, the best of the season—only one 
regular man remains—Pell—a junior with a 
year’s ’Varsity experience and the burden of 
the captaincy. The new line will be mainly 
composed of under classmen, as only Mills, 


tackle or guard; Dana and Losey, both center 


men, and Roper and Gresham Poe, ends, are 
likely substitutes left over. McCord, the half- 
back, may be turned into a tackle if the need is 
not easily met. He had some experience last 
year. The new class, however, is said to con- 
tain considerable heavy material from An- 
dover, Lawrenceville and other schools. 

Back of the line, there may be trouble at 
quarter-back, although Duncan, of the ’98 team, 
and Charlie Young, formerly of Cornell, are 
available. The latter, however, is better at full- 
back. McCord, McClave, Levick, Robinson, 
Hodgman and Mattis remain as a nucleus from 
which to make up the three backs. Hodgman is 
the longest punter and a terrific line breaker. 
McClave and Levick, especially the former, are 
also excellent ground-gainers and very hard to 
bring down. Another handicap for Princeton 
will be, in all likelihood, the insufficiency of 
the schedule to work out the team. There are 
too many easy games. It is unfortunate, from 
Princeton’s standpoint, that games were not 
arranged with West Point and the Indians, but 
the placing of the Cornell game a week later is 
decidedly better for Princeton. 


Yate loses only one tackle, Francis, and her 
two ends, Snitjer and Hubbell. Otherwise her 
line is intact, for Hale, her lively, light-weight 
center, returns for post-graduate work. She 
also loses Schweppe and Winter, substitute 
ends; Allen, sub-tackle, and Cunha, sub-center ; 
but these losses are not particularly serious. 


Irwin, a good man from Hotchkiss, is said to 
be able to keep Olcott thoughtful and busy. 
Yale’s most serious vacancy will be that caused 
by McBride’s graduation. His long punting, 
magnificent backing up of the line and his un- 
conquerable spirit will not be replaced this year. 
Of the two braces of backs—Richards, Keane, 
Chadwick and Sharpe—only Richards goes, and 
Dupee will work hard for full-back. Fincke 
will have a good chance for quarter, but young 
Wear is a coming man, and may get it away 
from him. In either case, it will strengthen 
Yale at this point. 


Hanvaro’s problem, like that of Princeton, 
consists chiefly in the building up of a good 
line, rather than in developing a strong back 
field, but she has a better foundation. She keeps 
Campbell and Hallowell, her crack ends, and 
Lawrence, her tackle, but she loses Burden and 
Boal, her guards, and it is not likely that Bur- . 
nett, center, will be back. Donald, tackle, has 
used up his four years. For these four places, 
Fox, Eaton, McGrew and Knowlton, tackles, 
and Grandon, Sugden, Riggs and C. E. Sar- 
gent, for guards or center, are promising 
men, better, apparently, than Princeton’s sub- 
stitutes. Captain Daly will be quarter-back 
again, barring injury, and Rex Fincke a strong 
understudy. The backs ought to be very strong, 
with such an embarrassment of riches. Only 
Warren and Parker have gone; Ellis, Sawin, 
Kendall, Reid, Gierasch, Hersey, Derby, Still- 
man and Kernan (both of the latter being of 
baseball fame), remaining. Great effort should 
be made to develop a consistent, long punter 
from the back-field this autumn, and thus re- 
lieve Hallowell of this extra duty. It hurt his 
end play last year. 


Pennsytvania loses Overfield, her efficient 
center, and his place will not be wholly filled 
this season. Hare and Teas, the guards of 1899, 
will remain, and so will Wallace, who ought to 
become one of the best tackles this season. If 
Snover plays again, his work should also be of 
ahigh order. The ends will need to be strength- 
ened, and if Folwell, of the ’98 team, re-enters, 
he will help out a point where Penn was weak 
last season. Outland, her general-utility man, 
has gone. So has Kennedy, quarter-back; but 
John Gardner and Potter, the halves used 
against Cornell, remain, and McCracken will be 
the ground-gainer of the year at full-back. 


[x the colleges of the second group (in foot- 

ball) no startling changes may be expected. 
Cornell retains her Freshmen heavy-weights, 

Pierson, center, and Warner, guard; her 
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tackles, Alexander and Folger; her ends, Davoll 
and Taussig. She has also good substitutes for 
Caldwell’s place, if he does not come back. Her 
crack quarter-Lack, George Young, may return, 
and with Morrison, half-back, and Captain 
Starbuck, who was one of the best full-backs 
of 1899, also on hand, Cornell’s team should be 
better than that of last season. 

Brown has lost two-thirds of her attacking 
force in the departure of Richardson. She still 
has excellent men in Whittemore, guard ; Shee- 
han, tackle; Slocum and Cuddy, both high- 
grade ends, and Washburn, the baseball pitcher, 
who plays half-back. It is possible that some 
of her other players of last year may return. 


W estevan’s heaviest loss this year will be at 
left guard, where Brown did fine work. His 
place will not be easy to fill. He was, however, 
the only senior on the team, save Wing at left- 
half, so the 1900 eleven should establish the best 
record of recent years at Wesleyan. The two 
ends, Captain S. A. Dodds and Cornwall, are 
particularly strong players. 

Williams has. her work cut out. She loses 

Chadwell, the famous colored end; the Seeleys, 
DeCamp and Black, her heavy line men; and 
Draper, her fine half-back. She has two good 
ends left in Cullivan and Rooney; excellent 
tackles in Captain Simmons and Hatch; and 
good backs in Moore, quarter, Graves and 
O’Neil, halves, and Dolph, the drop-kicking 
full-back. Altogether, the prospects are not 
rosy, and Coach Hazen will have no child’s play 
in building up as strong an eleven as that of last 
year. 
Darrmours loses two crack backs in Went- 
worth and Jennings, the latter having been one 
of the best players on any team last year. Cor- 
son, Putnam, Rogers and Boyle, all good for- 
wards, must also be replaced ; and around Lowe, 
guard, Alling, tackle, and O’Connor, end, an- 
other line is to be constructed. Dartmouth’s 
task, therefore, resembles that of Williams. 

Lafayette’s most serious defection is that of 
Bray, whose four-year service as full-back will 
long be remembered, but Captain Chalmers and 
Weidenmeyer, both fine taekles; Trout, one of 
the best of guards; Bachman, an excellent cen- 
ter, with Hubley, quarter-back, and Knight at 
half, should make a sufficiently strong nucleus 
for a thoroughly representative Lafayette team. 


Coxrumsta has washed her soiled linen, and 
promises hereafter to keep it clean. Of last 
year’s team, Captain Wilson, Neidlinger, Miller 
and Larendon, the professional element, will be 
missing, but Wright, the ex-Williams guard, 
will play again, also Smythe and Knapp, good 


113 
tackles, and Weeks, Morley and Simons. The 


‘former is a poor defensive player, but a fast end 


runner of the Laurie Bliss type, behind strong 
interference. Morley and Simons are very 
strong all-round backs. With new material for 
the ends and quarter, Columbia should not fall 
below her average form of 1899. 

The Carlisle Indians lose fewer men than the 
colleges, have no four-year limit, and enjoy the 
exceptionally able coaching of Mr. Warner, of 
Cornell. They will not beat Pennsylvania 
again, and have no game with Princeton, but 
they will give an excellent account of them- 
selves before the curtain falls. 


As might be expected, neither China (where 
by the way, Waldron and Scales, two former 
West Point cracks, are distinguishing them- 
selves), nor Philippines, could crowd interest 
in the Annapolis-West Point game out of mili- 
tary and naval circles. 

The outlook for the army seems particularly 
bright, inasmuch as only four men have been 
graduated, viz.: The quarter, one guard, one 
half and the full-back. These are excellent 
men, but the loss is by no means irreparable, 
and with the adherence to the principle of 
home-coaching, and seventy-six candidates in 
the football squad, there is no reason why the 
1900 eleven should not be equal to that of 1899. 

Annapolis loses several very strong men; 
Halligan is one, and possibly Wortman an- 
other. Her vacancies will be harder to make 
good. 


[+ is unlikely that there will be any radical in- 
novations this autumn in methods of play. Mr. 
Warner’s novel but effective formation, with all 
his forwards concentrated on one side of the 
line (the play which so overwhelmed Colum- 
bia) will doubtless be appropriated or adapted 
by a number of coaches. Mr. Woodruff is likely 
to give us one or two modifications of the 
“guards back,” and Capt. Pell will probably 
make some new use of Cochran’s famous “ends 
behind.” Both of these will be different from 
their usage in former seasons, possibly in some 
detail of the grouping of the men, but chiefly in 
the direction of the point of attack. The prin- 
ciple of utilizing forwards as battering rams, 
starting from a point back of the line, will, of 
course, be unchanged. 

Princeton, Yale and Harvard do not get such 
offensive work out of their guards and center as 
Pennsylvania does. Some further utilization of 
these comparatively unused resources in attack 
might well be made. 

The kicking game is not likely to suffer much 
by comparison with 1899. 











PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A NEW TELE-PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS ATTACHMENT. 


LFRED WATKINS, of exposure meter 
and developing factor fame, who has per- 
haps done more for what may be called exact 
development than all other investigators com- 
bined, in an illustrated lecture before a recent 
meeting of the Royal Photographic Society up- 
set some firmly rooted notions regarding the 
relative properties of most of the modern de- 
velopers, including the very general belief that 
while some of them tend to give hardness and 
density, others favor detail without contrast. 
The belief that hydroquinone belongs to the 
first, and metol to the second of these, has led 
to the very general use of a mixture of the two; 
but he thinks it would tend to better results if it 
were generally known that such differences are 
non-existent. Carefully conducted experiments 
showed that as regards density and detail, pro- 
vided the action of each developer was stopped 
at the proper time, they were all alike, the only 
difference being in the time required to “start 
the action” and in the length of the “develop- 
ing factor.” 

For the benefit of those not acquainted with 
the excellent method of timing development 
discovered by Watkins, I may say that by 
“starting the action” is meant the time that 
elapses between the pouring on of the devel- 
oper and the appearance of the image; and that 
the “developing factor” is the number of times 
which that time must elapse before develop- 
ment is complete. Of course the time between 
the pouring on of the developer and the ap- 
pearance of the image will depend on various 
causes, the strength of the solution, the tem- 
perature, etc., but, whatever it may be, that 
time multiplied by the developing factor of the 
particular developer will be the period of com- 
plete development. 

The mistaken notions regarding hydro- 
quinone and metol he explains as follows: The 


former has a long period of appearance under | 


ordinary conditions, and a short developing 
factor, 62 and 5, while with the latter it is the 
reverse, 5 and 22. Hydroquinone, taking 
twelve times as long as metol to appear and 
reaching full density at five times its time of 
appearance, has always been allowed to reach 
that stage; while metol, appearing in a twelfth 
of that time, but needing twenty-two times 
that twelfth to complete its work, was generally 
stopped long before it had done the work that it 
only required time to do. 

According to Watkins, then, it may be taken 
as a fact that all the modern developers have 
the same density and detail-giving power, and 


that they are also equal in their power of bring- 
ing out all that has been impressed by the ex- 
posure. They differ only, and differ greatly, in 
both the time required for the appearance of 
the image and in the developing factor; but 
given the necessary time, any one of them will 
do what can be done by any of the others. 

For the benefit of those who wish to try the 
Watkins method of timing development, I ap- 
pend the latest developing factors of a few of 


the developers referred to: 

Metol 22 Ortol 8 
Adurol-Schering 5 Kachin 9° 
Hydroquinone 5 Glycin 6% 


RESTORING YELLOWED PRINTING PAPER. 


A\Mateurs who print only occasionally, and 
on gelatine or collodion prinung-out paper, are 
apt to suffer loss from its getting yellow 
through age or improper keeping. Such paper 
may be restored to its original state by immer- 
sion for a few minutes in a two per cent. solu- 
tion of ammonium persulphate. 


KEEPING PLATINUM PAPER. 


I AM often told that platinotype paper will not 
keep for any length of time in a condition that 
will give the fine velvety blacks and transparent 
shadows by which it is characterized, and which 
are so easily got when it is fresh. This, how- 
ever, is the fault of the photographer, rather 
than of the paper. It will keep indefinitely in 
the tins in which it is sent out by the makers, so 
long as they are not opened. Atmosphere, even 
in its driest state, contains some moisture in the 
shape of aqueous vapor, enough, indeed, in the 
air contained in the tin to injure the paper 
which it was meant to preserve if it were al- 
lowed to act on it; but, in addition to the 
paper, the tin contains a piece of calcium 
chloride, generally fused, although sometimes 
only dried, for the purpose of absorbing that 
moisture, and so long as it does that effectively 
the paper will keep in good condition. But a 
lump of even the fused chloride will absorb only 
a certain quantity of moisture, and consequently 
when the tin has been opened and closed several 
times the chloride will soon have absorbed all 
the moisture it can, and the paper will be left 
unprotected. 
The remedy is simple. Place the moisture- 
laden chloride in any suitable vessel; an old 
iron spoon answers admirably ; and hold it over 
the fire or a hot flame till fused. The fused 
chloride should be poured on a flat stone, and 
as soon as cold, wrapped in paper and returned 
to the tube. If this is repeated as often as the 
chloride becomes slightly moist the paper will 
keep indefinitely. Dr. Joun NIcot. 








BICYCLING. 


BICYCLE SIDE-PATH TRUNK LINES. 


UT of the road conditions of bicycling 
have at length evolved two postulates: 
(1) No roadway in a city, unless paved or mac- 
adamized, is fit for wheeling during wet weath- 
er if used by other vehicles; (2) in the country, 
safety and convenience demand that bicycles 
be separated from horse-drawn vehicles, be- 
cause there is no immediate prospect of wagon 
roads reaching te needed condition of im- 
provement in this generation of wheelmen. 

The result has been the development of what, 
in the East, is called the “side-path,” and in the 
West, the “cycle-path,” or “cycle-way.” A cycle- 
path being narrower and cheaper to construct 
than a wagon foad, a stated amount of money 
will make a correspondingly longer path. 

That a public conveyance brought to such 
mechanical perfection, and so universally used 
as the bicycle, in the manufacture of which so 
much capital is invested, should have received 
so little recognition by highway authorities is 
the occasion of surprise among thoughtful men. 

But the conviction is strengthening and rap- 
idly spreading that bicycle-paths should be con- 
structed by the public authorities with the use 
of public funds. The proposition that it is the 
duty of the highway authorities to improve the 
highways in such a manner as the public needs 
demand, would seem to require no argument to 
support it. This duty was recognized by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, recently, in a 
case in which the League of American Wheel- 
men employed special counsel to establish that 
principle and to sustain a law prohibiting the 
use of cycle-paths by any other vehicle. 


"Tue L. A. W. has taken action directing the 
proper committees to give special attention to 
the construction of cycle-paths and to encour- 
age the co-operation of the several State divis- 
ions in the construction of inter-state paths. 
Prior to the L. A. W. Assembly meeting in 
February last, no official recognition by the 
National Highway Committee had been given 
to cycle-paths, exclusive attention having been 
given to wagon-road improvement. 

The most interesting feature of the work 
contemplated is the construction of trunk lines. 
The Minnesota division commenced, last Jan- 
uary, the preliminary work of agitation and 
organization for the construction of a path 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago. 

The plan of operation in Minnesota is to se- 
cure enough L. A. W. members, and create 
sufficient interest along the line of the path, to 
demand from the public officials a portion, if not 
all, of the money needed for the path. Three 


routes for the path have been tentatively se- 
lected, and at the present time bids for the path 
along different routes contemplated are active. 
This path will be five hundred miles long. 
Another trunk line in contemplation is from 
Chicago to New York, a distance of nearly 
one thousand miles. The plans for securing 
funds will vary as the laws of the different 
States vary, but the construction of these two 
trunk lines is assured, provided only that the 
national officers receive hearty co-operation. 
This is only a beginning. Hundreds of miles 
of paths have already been constructed in the 
United States. These will be connected with 
the trunk lines, and the construction of trunk 
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lines will stimulate the construction’ of many — 
more paths as feeders to them. For example, 
the suggestion comes that Omaha should be 
connected with the Minneapolis-Chicago path, 
that Boston should be connected with New 
York, that New York and Washington should 
be connected, utilizing the famous roads of 
New Jersey. A path from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington is also a possibility. These are but a 
few of the important paths that will be de- 
manded. The League being a national organi- 
zation, with working branches in every State, 
the limit to the mileage of paths which may be 
constructed under its auspices in the near fu- 
ture will be fixed by nothing but its needs and 
intelligent and enthusiastic co-operation. 

But cycle-path construction is not now, and 
probably will not in the future be, confined to 
operations of the character above described. 
The construction of paths as a private busi- 
ness venture with a view to producing divi- 
dends upon the capital invested has occupied 
the attention .of capitalists for several years. 

A. B. CHOATE. 








THE THOROUGHBRED. 


T is really good news that Mr. Whitney con- 
templates sending Kilmarnock to England 
to try for the Ascot cup in 1901. The son of Sir 
Dixon will then be a four-year-old, and his par- 
ticipation in the great Ascot cup event should 
afford:an opportunity for a reliable test as to 
America’s ability to breed “simon pure” stayers. 
Our English cousins claim—and very justly, 
too—that our previous importations have been 
distinguished for lack of genuine staying ability. 
The Ascot cup is at two miles and a half, each 
horse carrying weight for age according to a 
prescribed scale. Kilmarnock, while not a 
strictly great horse, is nevertheless thoroughly 
at home at the staying game, and his meeting 
with the Prince of Wales’s Diamond Jubilee in 
the Ascot trophy would be an event of the deep- 
est international interest and importance. 


Tue starting problem continues to vex a large 
army of close observers. A goodly majority of 
the leading horsemen are at heart dissatisfied 
with the use of the barrier, but consider it more 
discreet to suffer in silence rather than to an- 
tagonize the authorities, who at present appear 
to be wedded to the barrier. It is true that the 
veteran J. F. Caldwell made a disappointing 
showing when starting on the old plan (without 
the barrier) during the early days of the recent 
Saratoga meeting. The hasty action of the au- 
thorities in peremptorily demanding the rein- 
statement of the barrier, however, was di- 
ametrically opposed to the policy of patience 
and toleration which obtained during the weeks 
of shockingly bad starts during its early days. 
Nor to be outdone by our winning jockeys 
and horses, the well-known American trainer, 
John Huggins, ranks with the very best of the 
English trainers in his achievements during the 
present season. Up to the close of the summer 
racing, Huggins’s record showed 28 races of a 
value of £20,291, won by 21 horses, and it is sig- 
nificant that his only leader in the training list, 
R. Marsh, should have acquired no less than 
£22,860 of his total of £32,326 by reason of the 
four classic successes of the Prince of Wales’s 
Diamond Jubilee. Huggins is private trainer 
to Lord William Beresford, with whom Mr. 
Pierre Lorillard—Huggins’s original employer 
—was in partnership during his English cam- 
paign in 1897-8. 

"Tue feature of the late summer racing in 
America was the reappearance of “Tod” Sloan, 
who made a flying trip from Europe for the 
purpose of riding Hon. W. C. Whitney’s colt, 
Ballyhoo Bey, in the $33,000 Futurity Stakes at 
Sheepshead Bay. Veni, vidi, vici was most 
unequivocally inscribed upon the Sloan banner 


by his achievement in that race. His handling 
of his mount was masterly; so much so, in 
deed, that many close observers received the 
impression that Mr. Whitney’s colt won the 
big event more because Sloan out-rode the con- 
tending jockey than by reason of the Bey’s 
superiority over the Messrs. Keene’s Olympian. 

The fouling in the Flatbush Stakes a week 
later was a most unfortunate occurrence. To 
all appearances, the jostling was inaugurated 
by a swerve on the part of the Messrs. Morris’s 
colt, Smile. The Keene colt, Tommy Atkins, 
was the chief sufferer by the contretemps, the 
incident doubtless causing his head defeat by 
Ballyhoo Bey. Neither the betting on the Flat- - 
bush nor the incidents of its running bore suffi- 
cient appearance of fraud to justify such a 
claim, as Mr. Keene subsequently realized— 
since his assertion that he “would never run 
another horse on the track” was followed by, 
the steady appearance of the “white, blue spots,” 
during the remainder of the meeting. 


W ane emphatically disclaiming membership 
to that coterie who believe the turf to be honey- 
combed with fraud, I, nevertheless, feel the va- 
garies of that great racemare Imp at Brighton 
Beach to have been thoroughly unsavory, and 
furnishing a genuine case for official discipline. 
Her past career may have been more or less 
checkered, but her startling improvement in the 
Brighton cup—for which valuable prize she 
compelled Ethelbert to run a record-breaking 
race to beat her, close upon her two moderate 
displays in unimportant races—reminded me of 
nothing léss than the in-and-out performance 
of the redoubtable Barnum along in the 
eighties. 

Another very revolting case—on the surface, 
at least—was the remarkable improvement 
made by the steeplechaser Charagrace, owned 
by Mr. Frank Beard, in the interim of only a 
day between two races at Sheepshead Bay. I 
am only surprised that Imp should have es- 
caped at Brighton the official censure which 
Charagrace most deservedly provoked at 
Sheepshead Bay. 

Ethelbert’s wonderful performance in the 
Brighton cup was a striking demonstration of 
the unmistakable improvement of the thor- 
oughbred, for the two miles and a quarter in 
3 minutes 49 1-5 seconds—with 124 pounds in 
the saddle, too—scattered to the winds all for- 
mer records at the distance. Ethelbert is a gen- 
uinely high-class horse, but has had bad luck, 
to which is due several of his defeats in 1899 
and 1900. 

W. H. Rowe. 

















HE New England Trotting Horse Breed- 

ers’ Association, at their recent meeting 
at Readville, Mass., offered a prize cup which 
was so eminently practical in its intentions and 
results that similar trophies should be awarded 
at every trotting-race meeting in the land. The 
conditions attached were: “The Roadster Cup 
for Trotters. For a horse winning his race 
equipped as a gentleman’s road horse should 
be. Must wear plain over-draw or side check 
(or no check) ; no boots, but quarter boots ; no 
toe weights; open or blind bridle; pullers not 
to be considered; fast time not to count; the 
judges to award the prize to the first race win- 
ner which meets the requirements.” 

Nothing more practical in idea or advanta- 
geous in method can be imagined for bringing 
to public recognition horses possessed of the 
essentials for road or speedway work in ama- 
teur hands, and the selling value of any winner 
of such a prize will be greatly enhanced; since 
not only is he a winner, but his qualities as a 
roadster have been strongly indorsed. Of 
course, he may not, after all, be the ideal animal 
for the purpose, because he may shy or kick or 
behave other than a road horse should in vari- 
ous ways, but he will have proved himself pos- 
sessed of the essentials of easy driving quali- 
ties, good balance, good manners and light 
mouth—which are the fundamental require- 
ments. . 

It will be noticed that pacers are not encour- 
aged as typical gentlemen’s roadsters. True, 
most pacers are easy drivers, very “brushy” and 
quick on their feet, and generally afford more 
speed for less money than trotters of equal 
class—but the American trotter is the animal 
sought to be encouraged, and not his shambling, 
shuffling, stiff-legged, side- wheeling relative. 


Rerurnine visitors to the fairs and horse 
shows of the West and South bring flowery tales 
of the prosperity and general financial inde- 
pendence of the farmers of those sections, and 
Munchausen-like narratives of the enormous 
crops of everything—except horseflesh! On 
this point the scarcity of material and absence 
of merit is unanimous, and we shall in the fu- 
ture see what we shall see, as to prices and 
values. 

The autumn horse-show season is drawing to 
a close. A phenomenally large number of ex- 
hibitions of varying importance have been held 
all over the country, but little new or desirable 
material has been uncovered, and the winners 
have mostly been veterans for “lo! these many 
years.” The new material generally proved to 
be that which had been passed by in other years, 
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and was now submitted to competition for 
which it had hitherto been deemed unequal. 
The little shows are really the “sporting” 
shows that help the good cause along by slight 
but direct and constant impulse, and the little 
owners—the men of one or two representatives 
—are the people that are the real backbone of 
the whole show fabric, and the ones who make 
the success of these undertakings not only pos- 
sible, but assured. 


In the matter of appointments for heavy har- 
ness work we Americans run to absurd lengths 
—when we do anything at all in the premises. 
The curious part of it is that the people who 
would fain pose as authorities are, not a few 
of them, possessed of neither horse nor vehicle ; 
while in the equipages of others, more fortun- 
ately circumstanced, the proprieties are more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. 
The plain fact of the matter is that half the so- 
called rules attempting to govern such matters 
have no practical or sensible ground for exist- 
ence. Certain harmony of caparison will com- 
mend itself to every one who has an eye for 
neatness or taste for detail, but there the matter 
will probably and properly end, so far as the 
average horseman goes. There is nothing more 
tiresome and impossible to any one who really 
uses horses than all the stupidly invented rules 
which would tend to prevent him from driving 
his wife’s trap, or vice versa; or cause his heart 
to sink if he were caught with a horse-shoe 
buckle where a square one should have been; 
or if he had committed the hopeless solecism 
of buckling his breastplates round his collars 
instead of through the inner curve of the kid- 
ney link. Taste carried to excess becomes vul- 
garly conspicuous, and fads founded on fancy 
can never endure. 


As time rolls along, the prejudice against 
docking is growing, slowly and surely; or shall 
we say that fashion is changing (which would 
probably be the more truthful statement) ? Even 
the banged or squared tail has disappeared from 
our race horses; most of our modern polo 
ponies wear a switch, or a full tail, and not a 
few fashionable carriage horses are to be seen 
which have not been subjected to mutilation. 
No more absurd, vicious, or senseless fashion 
was ever adopted, and especially in a climate 
where insects in myriads exist full seven 
months of the year, while for all run-about, 
buggy, or light-cart use, the long tail affords 
the only protection from flying gravel, dirt, 
and filth; a docked tail, once shut upon a_rein, 
is both difficult and dangerous to remove. 
F. M. Ware. 











NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS. 
Conducted by Charles Edward Patterson. 


ALCOLM WHITMAN’S work at the 
lawn-tennis nets this season confirms 

the strong impression of 1899 that he is really 
in the championship class as based on the stand- 
ards of past years, and that for 1900 he is un- 
doubtedly alone in it. Larned, despite his well- 
merited victory in the All Comers’ at Newport, 
is not the Larned of 1894-7; Wrenn, E. L. Hall, 
Chace, and R. P. Huntington, who occasionally 
emerge from athletic seclusion to renew their 


youth, are not the men of former days. Davis 
is too streaky to maintain a real championship 
average. Whitman has this season acquired 
four bowls—the Middle States, the New York 
State Championship, the Longwood, and the 
Newport, which becomes his personal property 
now on his third successive win. 

R. D. Sears won two challenge bowls at New- 
port, O. S. Campbell one, and R. D. Wrenn 
one. 


LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES, 1900. 


H. H. Hackett and J. A. Allen, 
Winners of Eastern Double. 
F. B. paierase =. D. Little, 


Alexander and Little, | 
Winners of Western Double 


0-6, 6-4, 7°5, 5-7, 6-2. 
Davis and Ward, ean one 
Champions 1899. ) 


Davis and Ward, 6-4, 9-7, 12-10. 
Champions Bag 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Irving Wright (Harvard) beat Fred M. Breinig (Yale), 6-1, 6-3, 7-5. 


AMERICAN LAWN-TENNIS, 1881-1900. 


SINGLES. (CHAMPIONS.) 

1881, R. D. Sears. 1882, R. D. Sears. 
R. D. Sears. 1884, R. D. Sears. 
Sears. 1886, R. D. Sears. 
1888, H. W. Slocum. 1880, H. W. Slocum. 
1890, O. S. Campbell. 1891, O. S. Campbell. 
1892, O. S. Campbell. 1893, R. D. Wrenn. 1804, 
R. D. Wrenn. 1895, F. H. Hovey. 1896, R. D. 


1883, 
1885, R. D. 
1887, R. D. Sears. 


Wrenn. 1897,R.D. Wrenn. 1898, M. D. Whit- 
man. 1899,M.D. Whitman. 1900, M. D. Whit- 
man. 


ALL COMERS. 

1881, R. D. Sears. 1882, R. D. Sears. 1883, 
R. D. Sears. 1884, H. A. Taylor. 1885, G. M. 
Brinley. 1886, R. L. Beekman. 1887, H. W. 
Slocum. 1888, H. W. Slocum. 1880, Q. A. 


Shaw, Jr. 1890, O. S. Campbell. 1801, C. Ho- 
bart. 1892, F. H. Hovey. 1893, R. D. Wrenn. 
1894, M. F. Goodbody. 1895, F. H. Hovey. 1806, 


R.D. Wrenn. 1897,W.V.Eaves. 1808, M. D. 
Whitman. 1899, J. P. Paret. 1900, W. A. 
Larned. ‘ 


RUNNERS UP. 

1881, W. E. Glyn. 1882, C. M. Clark. 1883, 
James Dwight. 1884, W. V. S. Thorne. 1885, 
W. P. Knapp. 1886, H. A. Taylor. 1887, H. A. 
Taylor. 1888, H. A. Taylor. 1889, O. S. Camp- 
bell. 1890, W. P. Knapp. 1801, F. H. Hovey. 
1892, W. A. Larned. 1893, F. H. Hovey. 1804, 
W. A. Larned. 1805, W. A. Larned. 1806, W. 
A. Larned. 1897, H. A. Nisbet. 1808, D. F. 
Davis. 1899, D. F. Davis. 1900, G. L. Wrenn, Jr. 


SUMMARY OF WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE U. S. GOLF ASSOCIATION, 
SHINNECOCK HILLS, SOUTHAMPTON, L. L, AUGUST 29-—-SEPTEMBER I, 1900. 











Qualifying August 29th. August 3oth. August 31st. September 1st. 
1066 Miss Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn........ : Hecker, 
104 Miss F. Ethel Wickham, Shinnecock. . 4 up, 2to sien! | Terry, 
108 - Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsley............... } Fe rry, Sup, ttoplay | 
110 Miss Harriet Curtis, Essex Kay Be A at 2up, 1 to play) Griscom, 
rup, 
108 Mrs. N. Pendleton R A. Pietafield Sheek l Rogers, fin 19 holes 
110 Mr; Ruth Underhill, Nassau.............. ;  s7 | Griscom, 
9 Miss Frances C Griscom, Merion Cricket.. , | Cctecem, 4 up, 2 to play ‘ 
tog Mrs. Edward A. Manice, Pittsfield......... 3 up, 2 to play) Griscom, 
> up, 
3 Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock.. seen iad jae f 4to play. 
100 Mrs. C. H. Parrish, Shinnecock.. a 7 up, 6 to play Hoyt, 
109 Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Huntington pais. - id 
Miss Caroline Livingston, Westbrook..... 5S up, 3 to play) one's 
101 Miss Margaret Curtis, Essex County...... -—" Ay Z holes } 
109 Mrs. A. DeWitt Cochrane, Ardsley........ 7 up, 6 to play Curtis, 
I Miss Grace E. Keyes, Concord ............ pMaves, 4 up, 3 to play 
107 Mrs. H. Toulmin, Merion Cricket.......... I up 
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Mr. A. L. Ritter, Mr. Spencer Crane, Mr. De Forrest, 
Ip the Newport Races. 


Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., in his French Racing Machine, Going at the Rate of 35 Miles an Hour. 


Society’s Enclosure, Aquidneck Park, Newport. 


. The Automobile Races at Newport. 





THE AUTOMOBILE. 


EST the attention of the engineers, electri- 
cians and chemists who are puzzling out 
the problems of the automobile should be con- 
centrated unduly on the mere question of speed, 
it cannot be reiterated too often, or too forcibly, 
that the automobile is an aristocrat, and that 
its main market will in the end be found among 
the leisured and wealthy, to whom lightning 
speed is not the all-absorbing thing desired. 

What is now seeking solution is a design 
combining strength, elegance, and lightness in 
form and fittings; comfort in use, ease of man- 
agement, sureness in grade-ascending capacity, 
and automatic in power of stopping and of 
guidance. Vehicles, in fact, light yet of high 
power and able to maintain their speed over 
considerable distances. 

When this is accomplished, and it is beyond 
the experimental stage in many departments, 
then the automobile will have that ear-mark of 
“Independence” which will be its greatest 
charm and claim, and it will become the special 
appanage of those well able to avail. themselves 
of its luxury, speed and comfort. 


Tue vista that is opened by a combination of 
the various automobiles and good roads is prac- 
tically limitless. Given these conditions, one 
can move practically one’s whole establish- 
ment, bag and baggage, from the city to the 
country, and vice versa, at a few minutes’ no- 
tice. It is but to give the word and all can be 
transported: guests in the appropriate carri- 
ages; domestics in others suitable; baggage in 
those designed for such purposes; and mer- 
chandise, even perishable, a hundred miles or 
two, and set up in the camp, or the country- 
house, without friction, or time-tables, or vexa- 
tious delays. 

Yet this is but a fraction of the functions in 
store for the perfected social automobile and 
its satellites. 


Wire the racing contests at Newport, R. L, 
on the ist of September, the automobile in 
America entered a new field. There had pre- 
viously been occasional trials of speed between 
rivals of different designs, but no formal races 
given under official cognizance. 

The contests at Aquidneck Park, near New- 
port, were arranged by the National Automo- 
bile Racing Association, of which Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., is president, and the races were 
on a half-mile track over a five-mile course, 
which necessitated for each heat ten rounds of 
the track. The track is well designed, sixty 


feet wide at the turns; but on this occasion it 
was so dry that the dust interfered materially 
with the pleasure of the onlookers, of whom 
some eight to ten thousand had gathered. 
Fiacs class was confined to machines of sim- 
ilar motive power, 4. e.: (1) gasoline or ex- 
plosive, (2) steam, (3) electric storage bat- 
teries, and (4) tricycles with gasoline as the 
propelling power. . 

Each machine had to carry its full seating com- 
plement of passengers. Naturally at this stage 
of the automobile’s evolution few comparisons 


Mr. John Jacob Astor Driving his Steam Automobile. 


of value could be made where so many differ- 
ent machines were engaged. On the other 
hand, the times in which the heats were covered 
are instructive; for instance, in the second heat 
of the race for electric vehicles, A. L. Riker’s 
machine covered the five miles in 10m. 44s. In 
the final heat of the race for steam vehicles, S. 
T. Davis’s machine did the same in tom, 45%4s., 
whilst the race for gasoline vehicles was won 
by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., in 8m. 53%s. 

The spirit of competition is infectious. 
Scarcely had the tires at Newport done revolv- 
ing ere Alexander Winton, of Cleveland, who 
is an enthusiast and participated in the recent 
Paris-Lyons race, sent to Messrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt and Albert Bostwick a challenge for a 
one-hundred mile race on a smooth track. On 








The Automobile. 


A Recent Type of the Auto-Cycle. 


such spirits is the future of the automobile 
based. 

The latest claimant for recognition is a ma- 
chine propelled by nothing.Jléss. explosive than 
gunpowder. Really, it would be somewhat 
startling to some nerves to remember that their 
next neighbors were being propelled by minute- 
ly recurring explosions of gunpowder. A ten- 
pound canister of powder is claimed to be suffi- 
cient for a three-hundred-mile trip; but then— 
well, such wonders in mechanics have been ac- 


An American-Built French Motorette. 


complished in the automobile 
world, that I should be loath to 
prophesy anything but success even 
to this apparently bold idea. - 


"Te influence of the Automobile 
Club of America will hereafter be 
against the encouragement of speed 
on the public highway. The rule 
of the club, as recently adopted on 
this point, reads: 

“It is the opinion of a majority of the 
present Board of Governors that the rac- 
ing of automobiles by the members of the 
club on the public highways of the coun- 
try at excessive speed, except by the con- 
sent of the proper authorities, is to be dis- 
couraged as endangering the lives of the 
public and opposed to the best interest of 
automobilism.” 


The above rule, or rather, sugges- 
~ tion, is the only one in the racing 
subject that has been definitely fixed. 

As a matter of fact, racing auto- 
mobiles are the least desirable for 

purposes of general utility. The public wants 
a vehicle that will not break down on an.or- 
dinary one-hundred-mile run, and that can do 
a tolerable amount of hill-climbing. 

Distinct progress is evident in the adaptation 
of automobiles to the severe work which pres- 
ent road conditions require of them. Motive 
powers are gradually being strengthened; uni- 
formity in operation is nearer approached, and 
the integrity of each part better maintained. 
Less attention is being paid to the discovery of 

new powers and novel means, and 
more care given to perfect that 
wnich is already had. 

The result is a considerable de- 
cline in the number of mishaps due 
to failing powers and broken parts. 
There is a corresponding advance- 
ment in the assurance one may feel 
in giving his machine a wider range 
of travel. The area of the motor 
vehicle’s use is to be extended prin- 
cipally by the growing confidence 
of users in its capabilities as proven 
in service. 

Its motive mechanism is no long- 
er the weakest part of an automo- 
bile’s structure. That distinction 
has been shifted to its pneumatic 
tires—with very little real prospect 
for relief until rubber is rendered 
equal to the severe strain of carry- 
ing heavy loads at speed over rough 
surfaces, or a substitute of superior 
wearing capacity is found. 





ROQUE. 


THE 1900 CHAMPIONSHIPS OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


CIENTIFIC croquet, under its new name 
Roque, gathered representatives. from a 
score of clubs at Norwich, Conn., in a series 
of contests for the nineteenth annual cham- 
pionship and the Van Wickle badge from the 
21st to the 25th of August. The weather con- 
ditions were in the main- favorable, the excep- 
tion being rain on the fourth day, which washed 
out several of the courts and delayed play. 

There were eighteen entries, a larger number 
than usual, in the first division, fifteen of whom 
competed, and every player contested fourteen 
games. Ten entries in the second division and 
six in the third. 

Practice began early this year at all- the 
Roque centers. As a consequence the average 
quality of the play at the tournament was high. 
Most of the old-time players were present, 
for those who know this game are enthusiasts. 
There was Dr. Davenport, three score and ten, 
the venerable dean of the association, accurate 
and deliberate in his shots and correct in his 
judgment; and, by contrast of age, there was 
C. G. Williams, the champion of this and of 
last year, just old enough this year to cast his 
vote. His play had been superb all summer, 
and he won a 
clean first. He 
plays left- 
handed, and 
who ever saw 
a poor left- 
handed play- 
er? He seems 
not the least 
concerned at 
any stage of 
the game, but 
his blows are 
telling, and 
fortune seems 
always to fa- 
vor him. 

C. G. Strong, 
of New Lon- 
don, six feet 
in his stock- 
ings, was next 
in merit, and 
he has few su- 
periors. His 
games are 
played with 
mathematical 


Charles G. Williams. 
Champion 1899-1900. 


accuracy, every feature being taken the greatest 
advantage,of. 

Dr. Veasey, of Wilmington, terrible in execu- 
tion, was up among the “giants.” Cool, calcu- 
lating and precise, he runs the arches as if 
they were oiled. Before his opponent realizes 
it, his game is nearly finished, and one wonders 


_ how it has been done. 


S. L. Duryea, who won the Van Winkle 
badge and was a former champion both at 
Norwich and Washington, is just out of the 
High School in Washington, and is a brilliant 
young player, as his previous record shows. 

W. H. Wahly, Jr., of Washington, who com- 
pletes the list of strongest players in the first 
division, is a hard hitter and by far the boldest 
player of the first five. 


Ix every division the playing was the finest 
yet exhibited. Never was there so much un- 
certainty as to where honors would finally rest. 
As will be seen below, C. G. Williams won the 
first prize in the Championship Division; 
Strong, Duryea, Wahly and Veasey were tied 
for second prize. Wahly in the play-off defeat- 
ed Duryea without letting his opponent have 
a single chance. Wahly then beat Strong easily 
in 32 minutes, making the circuit in two plays 
and showing as fine roque as was ever seen. 


SCORE IN CHAMPIONSHIP DIVISION. 


Lost. 


3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
9 


C. G. Williams, Washington, D. C 
G. C. Strong, New London, Conn 

B. R. Veasey, Wilmington, Del 

W. H. Wahly, Washington, D. C 

S. L. Duryea, Washington, D. C 
Frank Sisson, New London, Conn 
Charles Jacobus, Springfield, Mass. 
N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn 

J. B. Bell, Wilmington, Del 

P. N. Peck, Washington, D. C. 

P. W. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 
J. N. Davenport, Northampton, Mass 
C. B. Denison, Pomona, Cal 

W. Apgar, Trenton, N. J.........cccceeees % 
C. M. Bryant, Washington, D. C 


SECOND CLASS. 
C. A. Littlefield, Chelsea, Mass es 
Frank Foss, Norwich, Conn....... ama sae 6 
W. H. Congdon, Norwich, Conn 
L. J. Baker, Washington, D. C 
J. E. Webb, West Chester, N. Y 
Frank H. Morris, Washington, D. C 
J. B. Hickman, Wilmington, Del 
C. S. Wagoner, Philadelphia, Pa 
Samuel Dudley, New London, Conn 
W. E. Dwight, Melrose, Mass 


THIRD CLASS. 


NNGaAUAAAGAW 


Fi 
rentice, Providence, R. I 3 
an Wickle, New Brunswick, N. J.... 3 

. Peterson, Providence, R. I 


CHARLES JACOBUS. 





